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carefully. Sec that the head you pick fits the collar 
of the mysterious night rider. Rush your answer at 
once to qualify In this gigantic distribution of $12,960 
or 4 Buick Sedans anil $6,160.00 In Cash Prizes. 

This sensational, easy money making opportunity is just 
our way of advertising. Someoi .>• who sol-.. - ..u: puzzle is 
going in win $3,700.00. Many other big cash prises Anyone 
may win — why not you? This big fortune in cash and auto- 
mobiles must iw given away. Find the Headless liegeman's 
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Solve this Old Mystery 



Ffad the Head of the Mysterious Headless Horse- 
mn. 8tx heads are shown. Only one of them be- 
Mgs to the Mysterious Headless Horseman who 
hr years struck terror to the heart of a peaceful 
rihige. No oue ever saw his head. Can you now 
Hire this age-old mystery 7 Here Is your chance to 
lulify to win $3,700.00 cash or Buick 8 Cylinder 
Sedan and $2,600 cash besides. You must look 



to Win $12,960*0 in 103 Cash Prizes 



We will give away $12,960 in cash. You are sure to deposit in the Mercantile Trust and Savings Bank, 
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Farmer Wins $3,500! 
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man's head — mail with coupon or writ- me .1 letter at once 
for particulars. 



"* Mr». Kate Needham, 
of Oregon, won $4,705.00. 
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Wisconsin, $1,125. 
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CHECK that COLD 
RELIEVE the THROAT 



■.Uterine prevents because gem* 
ddpl — Relieves because waling la 
action. No other antiseptic hat 
both properties to such a degree 



Whit follows is pretty convincing evidence of tberenarfc 
able power of lull strength Lmerine in warding off colds 
aad the ordinary sore throats that frequently ttrsnip . 
(hem. 

That Lister ioe accomplishes snch results is due, media] 
men tell us, to the fact that it it highly germicidal tod a 
the same time safe and healing to tissue. It has none of d* 
harsh characteristic of ordinary mouthwaihes which io 
are the membrane. 

The tests oudiaed below, while not completely a» 
elusive, corroborate scientifically what many million a 
people have demonstrated practically. Read the rooted 
the test: 

V* as many colds 

Of 102 persons observed for a period of seventy-five dp 
one-third, known as “controls," did not gargle with la 
ferine at all; one-third gargled twice a day; the other drf 
fire times a day. 

Now, note these amazing results : 

Those who did not gargle, contracted twice aa mi 
colds as those who gargled Usterine twice a day. The cok 
were four times as severe and lasted three lima u lap 

Three times as many colds 
Those who did not gargle Listen oe bad three times as op 
colds as those who gargled five times a day. The cod 
were four times as severe and lasted four tima u lop 

The recref — germicidal action wiih softly 
Because of Listerioe’s amazing germicidal anion it 13 
germs in the fastest time accurately recorded by jcieaa 
So It reduces mouth bacteria 98 % or more, and main at 
substantial reduction for hours. 

Equally responsible for Listerinc's effccbvenfll i> B 
absolute safety; its freedom from irritating properties. C» 
timsr Listetine’s soothing and haling effect oo tisittl - 
that of harsh mouthwashes which actually irritate it, 
allowing germs easy entrance. 

Avoid imitations 

When you go into a drug store ask for Listerine ltd a 
that you get it — and nothing else. Duy a book for y*t 
homeand one for your office. Makca habit of gar glipt * 
it at least twice a day, and ax the first sign of troabk * 
crease the frequency of the gargle to from three tofc 
times a day, and consult your physician. Lambert Phaox* > 

Co., Sr. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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He pointed it at the incredible bo dp. 

The Planetoid of Peril 






By Paul Ernst 



H arley 2Q14N20 stopped 

for a moment outside the 
great dome of the Celes- 
tial Developments Com- 
pany. Moodily he stared at their 

asteroid devel- , 

opment chart. 

It showed, as 
was to be ex- 

p e c t e d , the 1 

pick of the latest asteroid subdivi- 
sion projects: the Celestial Devel- 
opments Company, established far 
back in 2045 , would handle none but 
the very best. Small chance of his 
finding anything here ! 



Undaunted by crtzy lilei of an indestruct- 
ible presence on Atteroid Z-40, Herley 
2Q1 4N20 «et* out alone to face abd matter it. 



However, as he gazed at the chart, 
hope came suddenly to his face, and 
his heart beat high under his sap- 
phire blue tunic. There was an as- 
teroid left for sale there— one blank 

, space among 

the myriad 
pink • lettered 
Sold symbols. 

1 Could it bethat 

here was the chance he had been 
hunting so desperately? 

He bent closer to read the descrip- 
tion of the sphere, and the hope 
faded gradually from his counte- 
nance. According to its orbit and 
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location, and the spectroscopic table 
of its mineral resources, it was a 
choice planetoid indeed. Of course 
such a rich little sphere, listed for 
sale by the luxurious Celestial De- 
velopments Company, would cost 
far more than he could ever rake to- 
gether to pay for an asteroid. 

Shaking his head, he adjusted his 
gravity regulator to give him about 
a pound and a half of weight, and 
started to float on. Then, his lips 
twisting at his own absurd hopeful- 
ness, he stopped again; and after an- 
other moment of indecision turned 
into the archway that led to the con- 
cern’s great main office. After all, 
it. wouldn’t hurt to inquire the price, 
even though he knew in advance it 
would be beyond his humble means, 

A YOUNGSTER in the pale 
green of the one-bar neophyte 
in business promptly glided toward 
him. 

"Something for you to-day, sir?” 
he asked politely. 

"Yes,” said Harley. “I’m looking 
around for a planetoid; want to get 
a place of my own out a way from 
Earth. Something, you understand, 
that may turn out to be a profitable 
investment as well as furnishing an 
exclusive home-site. I see on your 
chart that you have a sphere left for 
sale, in the Red Belt, so I came in 
to ask about it.” 

“Ah, you mean asteroid Z-4 0,” 
said the youngster, gazing with en- 
vious respect at the ten-bar insignia, 
with the crossed Sco drills, that pro- 
claimed Harley to be a mining engi- 
neer of the highest rank. "Yes, that 
is still for sale. A splendid sphere, 
sir; and listed at a remarkably low 
figure. Half a million dollars.” 

"Half a million dollars!” ex- 
claimed Harley. It was an incredi- 
bly small sum; scarcely the yearly 
salary of an unskilled laborer. "Are 
you sure that’s right?” 

"Yes, that’s the correct figure. 
Down payment of a third, and the 



remaining two thirds to be paid out 
of the exploitation profits — ” 

H ERE the conversation was ia- 
terrupted by an elderly, gray, 
haired man with the six-bar doll*, 
mark insignia of a business execo- 
tive on his purple tunic. He lad. 
been standing nearby, and at the 
mention of asteroid Z- 40 bid 
looked up alertly. He glided to tbe 
two with a frown on his forehead, 
and Bpoke a few curt words to tha 
neophyte, who slunk away. 

"Sorry, sir,” he said to Harley. 
"2-40 isn’t for sale.” 

"But your young man just taU 
me that it was,” replied Hartley, 
loath to give up what had begun to 
look like an almost unbelievable bar- 
gain. 

"He was mistaken. It’s not on tbe 
market. It isn’t habitable, you see," 
"What’s wrong — hasn’t it an at- 
mosphere?” 

“Oh, yes. One that is exception- 
ally rich in oxygen, as is true of all 
the spheres we handle. With a late 
model oxygen concentrator, one 
would have no trouble at all exist- 
ing there.” 

"Is its speed of revolution too 
great?” 

"Not at all. The days are nearly 
three hours long : annoying till yon 
T get u6ed to it, but nothing like the 
inferior asteroids of the Mars Com- 
pany where days and nights are leas 
than ten minutes in duration.” 
"Well, is it barren, then? No mb* 
erals of value? No vegetation?” 
"The spectroscope shows plenty 
of metals, including heavy radium 
deposits. The vegetation is as luxo* 
riant as that of semi -tropic Earth." 

“Then why in the name of Betel* 
guese,” said Harley, exasperated, 
“won’t you sell the place to me? It 1 ! 
exactly what I’ve been looking for, 
and what I’d despaired of finding it 
my price.” 

“ij’m forbidden to tell why it isn't 
for sale,” said the executive, itxrtiaf 
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to float off. “It might hurt our 
business reputation if the truth 
about that bit of our celestial prop- 
erties became widely known — Oh, 

disintegrate it all! Why wasn’t the 
thing erased from the chart weeks 
■go I” 

“Wait a minute.” Harley caught 
his arm and detained him. “You’ve 
gone too far to back out now. I'm 
too eager to find some such place as 
your Z-40 to be thrown off the sub- 
ject like a child. Why isn’t it for 
sale?” 

T HE man tightened hiB lips as 
though to refuse to answer, then 
shrugged. 

“I’ll tell you,” he said at last. “But 
I beg of you to keep it confidential. 
If 6ome of our investors on neigh- 
boring asteroids ever found out 
about the peril adjoining them on 
Z-40, they’d probably insist on hav- 
ing their money back.” 

?He led the way to a more secluded 
spot under the big dome, and spoke 
in a low tone, with many a glance 
over his shoulder to see if ai\yone 
svere within earshot. 

“Z-40 is an exceptionally fine bit 
of property. It is commodious; 
about twenty miles in diameter. Its 
internal heat is such that it has a 
delightful climate in spite of the ex- 
treme rarity of atmosphere common 
to even the best of asteroids. It has 
a small lake; in fact it has about 
everything a man could want. Yet, 
as I said, it is uninhabitable.” 

His voice sank still lower. 

. “You see, sir, there’s already a ten- 
ant on that sphere, a tenant that was 
in possession long before the Celes- 
tial Developments Company was or- 
ganized. And it’s a tenant that can’t 
be bought off or reasoned with. It’s 
aome sort of beast, powerful, fero- 
cious, that makes it certain death 
for a man to try to land there.” 

“A beast?” echoed Harley. “What 
kind of a beast?” 

“We don't know. In fact we hardly 



even know what it looks like. But 
from what little has been seen of it, 
it’s clear that it is like no other 
specimen known to universal sci- 
ence. It’s something enormous, some 
freak of animal creation that seems 
invulnerable to man’s smaller weap- 
ons. And that is why we can’t offer 
the place for sale. It would be sui- 
cide for anyone to try to make a 
home there.” 

", Has anyone ever tried it?” asked 
Harley. “Any competent adven- 
turer, I mean?” 

“Yes. Twice we sold Z-40 before 
we realized that there was something 
terribly wrong with it. Both buy- 
ers were hardy, intrepid men. The 
first was never heard of after thirty- 
six hours on the asteroid. The sec- 
ond man managed to escape in his 
Blinco Dart, and came back to Earth 
to tell of a vast creature that had at- 
tacked him during one of the three- 
hour nights. His hair was^ white 
from the sight of it, and he's still in 
a sanitarium, slowly recovering 
from the nervous shock.” 

H ARLEY frowned thought- 
fully. “If this thing ia more 
than a match for one man, why don’t 
you send an armed band with heavy 
atomic guns and clear the asteroid 
by main force?” 

“My dear sir, don’t you suppose 
we’ve tried that? Twice we sent ex- 
pensive expeditions to Z-40 to blow 
the animal off the face of the sphere, 
but neither expedition was able to 
find the thing, whatever it is. Pos- 
sibly it has intelligence enough to 
hide if faced by overwhelming force. 
When the second expedition failed, 
we gave it up. Poor business to go 
further. Already, Z-40 has cost ub 
more than we could clear from the 
sale of half a dozen planetoids.” 

For a long time Harley was silent. 
The Company was a hard headed, 
cold blooded concern. Anything 
that kept them from selling an aster- 
oid must be terrible indeed. 
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His jaw set in a hard line. “You’ve 
been honest with me,” he said at 
length. “I appreciate it. Just the 
same — I still want to buy Z-40. 
Maybe I can oust the present tenant. 
I’m pretty good with a ray-pistol.” 

“It would be poor policy for us 
to sell the asteroid. We don’t want 
to become known as a firm that 
trades in globes on which it is fatal 
to land.” 

“Surely my fate is none of your 
worry?" urged Harley. 

"The asteroid,” began the execu- 
tive with an air of finality, “is not 
for — ” 

“Man, it’s got to be!” cried Har- 
ley. Then, with a perceptible effort 
he composed himself. “There’s a 
reason. The reason is a girl. I’m a 
poor man, and she’s heiress to fabu- 
lous — Well, frankly, she’s the 
daughter of 3W2BW12 himself!” 
The executive started at mention of 
that universally known number. “I 
don’t want to be known as a fortune 
hunter; and my best bet is to find a 
potentially rich asteroid, cheap, and 
develop it — incidentally getting an 
exclusive estate for my bride and 
myself far out in space, away from 
the smoke and bustle of urban Earth. 
Z-40, save for the menace you say 
now has possession of it, seems to be 
just what I want. If I can clear it, 
it means the fulfillment of all my 
dreams. With that in view, do yoti 
think I’d hesitate to risk my neck?” 

“T^TO,” said the executive 
slowly, looking at the 
younger man’s powerful shoulders 
and square-set. chin and resolute 
eyes, “I don’t think you would. 
Well, so be it.* I’d greatly prefer not 
to sell you Z-40. But if you want 
to sign an agreement that we’re re- 
leased of all blame or responsibility 
in case of 'your death, you can buy 
it.” ' i 

“I’ll sign any agreement you 
please,” snapped Harleyr-^^Here is 
a down payment of a hundred and 



seventy thousand dollars. My name 
is Harley; sign 2Q14N20; unmarried 
— though I hope to change that soon, 
if I live — occupation, mining engi- 
neer, ten-bar degree; age, thirty- 
four. Now draw me up a deed for 
Z-40, and see that I’m given a stel- 
lar call number on the switchboard 
of the Radivision Corporation. I’ll 
..drop around there later and get a 
receiving unit. Good day.” And, 
adjusting his gravity regulator to 
lighten his weight to less than a 
pound, he catapulted out the arch- 
way. 

Behind him a prosaic business ex- 
ecutive snatched a moment from a 
busy day to indulge in a sentimental 
flight of fancy. He had read once of 
curious old-time beings called 
knights, who had undertaken to 
fight and slay fire-eating things 
called dragons for the sake of an al- 
most outmoded emotion referred to 
as love. It occurred to him that this 
brusque man of action might be com- 
pared to just such a being. He was 
undertaking to slay a dragon and 
win a castle for the daughter of 
3W28WI2 — 

The romantic thought was 
abruptly broken up by the numeral. 
It jarred so, somehow, that modern 
use of numbers instead of names, 
when thinking of sentimental pas- 
sages of long ago. "The rose is fair; 
but in all the world there is no rose 
as fair as thou, my princeBS 
3W28W12. . . No, it wouldn’t do. 

Cursing himself for a soft-headed 
fool, he went to deliver a stinging 
rebuke to somebody for not having 
blocked Z-40 off the asteroid chart 
weeks before. 

l 

ARLEY 2Q14N20,” recited 
the control assistant at Lan- 
don Field. “Destination, asteroid 
Z-40, Red Belt, arc 31.3470. Sights 
corrected, flight period twelve min- 
utes, forty-eight seconds past nine 
o’clock. All set, sir?” 

Harley nodded. He stepped in- 
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aide the double shell of his new 
Blinco Dart — that small but excellent 
quantity-production craft that had 
entirely replaced the cumbersome 
space ships of a decade ago— and 
screwed down the man-hole lid. 
Then, with his hand on the gravity 
bar. he gazed out the rear panel, 
ready to throw the lever at the con- 
trol assistant’s signaL 

The move was unthinkingly, me- 
chanically made. Too many times 
had he gone through this process of 
being aimed by astronomical calcu- 
lation, and launched into the heav- 
ens, to be much stirred by the won- 
der of it. The journey to Z - 40 in 
the Dart was no more disquieting 
than, a century and a half ago, be- 
fore the United States had fused to- 
gether into one vast city, a journey 
from Chicago to Florida would have 
been in one of the inefficient gaso- 
line-driven vehicles of that day. 

All his thoughts were on his des- 
tination, and on a wonder as to what 
could be the nature of the thing that 
dwelt there. 

He had just come from the sani- 
tarium where the man who’d bought 
Z- 40 before him was recovering 
from nervous exhaustion. He’d gone 
there to try to get first hand infor- 
mation about the creature the execu- 
tive at the Celestial Developments 
Company had talked so vaguely of. 
And the tale the convalescent had 
told him of the thing on the asteroid 
was as fantastic as it was sketchy. 

A tremendous, weirdly manlike 
creature looming in the dim night-— 
a thing that seemed a part of the 
planetoid itself, fashioned from the 
very dirt and rock from which it had 
risen — a thing immune to the ray- 
pistol, that latest and deadliest of 
man-made small -arms — a thing that 
moved like a walking mountain and 
stared with terrible, stony eyes at 
its prey! That was what the fellow 
said he had faintly made out in the 
darkness before his nerves had fi- 
nally given way. 



H E had impressed Harley as be- 
ing a capable kind of a person, 
too; not at all the sort to distort 
facts, nor to see imaginary figures 
in the night. 

There was that matter of the stone 
splinter, however, which certainly 
argued that the wan, prematurely 
white-haired fellow was a little un- 
balanced, and hence not to be be- 
lieved too implicitly. He'd handed 
it to Harley, and gravely declared it 
to be a bit of the monster's flesh. 

“Why, it’s only a piece of rock!’’ 
Harley had exclaimed before he 
could check himself. 

“Did you ever see rock like it be- 
fore?” 

Turning it over in his hands, Har- 
ley had been forced to admit that he 
never had. It was of the texture 
and roughness of granite, but more 
heavily shot with quartz, or tri- 
dymite than any other granite he'd 
ever seen. It had a dull opalescent 
sheen, too. But it was rock, all 
right. 

“It’s a piece of the thing’s hide,” 
the man had told him. “It flaked off 
when it tried to pry open the man- 
hole cover of my Dart. A moment 
after that I got Radivision arc direc- 
tions from Landon Field, aimed my 
sights, and shot for Earth. It was a 
miracle I escsped.” 

“But surely your ray-pistol — " 
Harley had begun, preserving a dis- 
creet silence about the man’s delu- 
sion concerning the stone splinter. 

“I tell you it was useless as a toy! 
Never before have I seen any form 
of life that could stand up against 
a ray-gun. But this thing did V* 

T HIS was another statement Har- 
ley had accepted with a good 
deal of reservation. He had felt sure 
the weapon the man had used had a 
leak in the power chamber, or was 
in need of recharging, or something 
of the kind. For it had been con- 
clusively proved that all organic 
matter withered and burned away on- 
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der the impact of the Randchron ray. 

Nevertheless, discounting heavily 
the convalescent's wild story, only a 
fool would have clung to a convic- 
tion that the menace on Z-40 was a 
trivial one. There was something 
on that asteroid, something larger 
and more deadly than Harley had 
ever heard of before in all his plane- 
tary wanderings. 

He squared his shoulders. What- 
ever it was, he was about to face it, 
man against animal. He was rea- 
sonably certain his ray-gun would 
down anything on two legs or ten. 
If it didn’t — well, there was noth- 
ing else that could; and he’d cer- 
tainly provide a meal for the crea- 
ture, assuming it ate human flesh. . . . 

A mechanic tapped against the 
rear view panel to recall his wander- 
ing attention. The control assistant 
held up his hands, Angers outspread, 
to indicate that there were ten sec- 
onds left. 

Harley's hand went to his throat, 
where was hung a locket — a lovely 
but useless trinket of the kind once 
much worn by Earth women — and 
his fingers tightened tenderly on it. 
It had belonged to Beatrice 
3W28Wl2’s great-great-grandmoth- 
er, and Beatrice had given it to him 
as a token. V 

"With luck, my dear,” he whis- 
pered aloud. “With luck. . . 

There was a slight vibration. He 
threw the gravity bar over to the 
first notch. Earth dropped, plummet- 
like, away from him. He pushed the 
bar to the limit leg; and, at a rate of 
hundreds of miles a second, was re- 
pelled from Earth toward Z-40, 
and the thing that skulked there. 

W ITH a scarcely perceptible 
jar, he landed on the small 
sphere that, he hoped, was to be his 
future home. Before opening his 
man-hole lid, he went from panel to 
panel of the Dart and cautiously re- 
connoitered. He had elected to land 
beside the little lake that was set 



like a three hundred-acre gem on the 
surface of Z-40, and it was more 
than possible that the enemy had its 
den nearby. 

However, a careful survey of the 
curved landscape in all directions 
failed to reveal a glimpse of any- 
thing remotely threatening. He 
donned his oxygen concentrator — in 
appearance a simple tube of a thing, 
projecting about six inches above 
his forehead, and set in a light metal 
band that encircled his head. Ad- 
justing his gravity regulator so he 
wouldn’t inadvertently walk clear 
off into empty space — he calculated 
his weight would be less than a 
twentieth of an ounce here — he 
stepped out of the Dart and gazed 
around at the little world. 

Before him was the tiny lake, of 
an emerald green hue in the flashing 
sunlight. Around its shores, and 
covering the adjacent, softly rolling 
countryside as far as eye could 
reach, was a thick growth of car- 
mine-tinted vegetation: squat, enor- 
mous-leaved bushes; low, sturdy 
trees, webbed together by innumer- 
able vines. To left and right, minia- 
ture mountains reared ragged crests 
over the abbreviated horizon, mak- 
ing the spot he was in a peaceful, 
lovely valley. 

He sighed. There was everything 
here a man could wish for — provided 
he could win it! Loosening his ray- 
pistol in its holster, he started to 
walk slowly around the lake to 
choose a site for the house he in- 
tended to build. On the opposite 
shore he found a place that looked 
suitable. 

A FEW yards back from the 
water’s edge, curling in a thick 
crescent like a giant sleeping on its 
side, was a precipitous outcropping 
of rock; curious stuff, rather like 
granite, that gleamed with dull 
opalescence in the brilliant sunlight. 
With that as a sort of natural but- 
tress behind the bouse, and with the 
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beautiful lake as his front dooryard, 
he'd have a location that any man 
might envy. 

He returned to his Dart, hopped 
back across the lake in it, and un- 
loaded his Sco drill.* With this he 
planned to sink a shaft that would 
serve in the future as the cellar for 
his villa, and in the present as an 
entrenchment against danger. 

But now the swift night of Z-40 
was almost upon him. The low 
slant of the descending sun warned 
him that he had less than ten min- 
utes of light left, until the next 
three-hour day should break over the 
eastern rim. He placed the drums 
and the flexible hose of the Sco drill 
so that he could begin operations 
with it as soon as the dawn broke, 
and started to walk toward the pre- 
cipitous outcropping of quartzifer- 
ous stone immediately behind the 
home-site he had picked. He would 
climb to the top of this for a short 
look around, and then return to the 
Part — in which double-hulled, metal 
fortress he thought he would be safe 
from anything. 

H E had almost reached the rock 
outcropping when the peculi- 
arities of its outline struck him 
anew. He’d already observed that 
the craggy mound rather resembled 
a sleeping, formless giant. The 
closer he got to it the more the re- 
semblance was heightened and the 
greater grew his perplexity. 

It sprang straight up from the car- 
mine underbrush, like a separate 
heap of stone cast there by some 

•This implement, invented by Blansco 
9X247A in 2052, is not so much a ‘'drill” 
■» a compressor. It is somewhat super- 
ficially defined in the Universal Diction- 
ary, 2061 edition, as “a postable mecharv 
Um which, by alternating gaseous blasts 
Of extreme heat and cold, breaks down the 
atoms of inorganic matter, causing them 
to collapse together in dense compres- 
sion.'’ Thus a cubic yard of earth can be 
redoced in sixe, in a few moments, to a 
pebble no larger than a pea ; which pebble 
would weigh, on Earth, close to a ton. 



mighty hand. One end of it tapered 
down in a thick ridge; and this 
ridge had a deep, horizontal cleft 
running along it which made it ap- 
pear as though it were divided into 
two leglike members. In the center 
the mound swelled to resemble a 
paunchy trunk with sagging shoul- 
ders. This was topped by a huge, 
nearly round ball that looked for all 
the world like a head. There were 
even rudimentary features. It was 
grotesque — one of those freak sculp- 
tures of nature, Harley reflected, 
that made it seem as though the Old 
Girl had a mind and artistic talent 
of her own. 

He scrambled through the brush 
till he reached that part of the long 
mound that looked like a head. 
There, as the sun began to stream 
the red lines of its descent over the 
sky, he prepared to ascend for his 
view of the surrounding landscape. 

He’d got within twenty feet of the 
irregular ball, and had adjusted his 
gravity regulator to enable him to 
leap to its top, when he stopped as 
abruptly as though he had been sud- 
denly paralyzed. Over the two deep 
pits that resembled nostrils in the 
grotesque mask of a face he thought 
he had observed a quiver. The illu- 
sion had occurred in just the proper 
place* for an eyelid. It was star- 
tling, to say the least. 

“I’m getting imaginative," said 
Harley. He spoke aloud as a man 
tends to do when he is alone and un- 
easy. “I’d better get a tighter grip 
on my nerves, or — good God!” 

C oincident with the sound of 

his voice in the thin, quiet air, 
the huge stumps that looked like 
legs stirred slightly. A tremor ran 
through the entire mass of rock. 
And, directly in front of Harley, 
less than twenty feet from where he 
stood, a sort of half-moon-shaped 
curtain of rock slid slowly up to re- 
veal an enormous, staring eye. 

Frozen with a terror such as he 
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bad never felt before in a liW filled 
with adventure, scarce breathing, 
Harley glared at the monstrous 
spectacle transpiring before him. A 
hill was coming to life. A granite 
cliff was growing animate. It was 
impossible, but it was happening. 

The half-moon curtains of rock 
that so eerily resembled eyelids, 
blinked heavily. He could hear a 
faint rasping like the rustle of sand- 
paper, as they did so. One of the 
great leg stumps moved distinctly, 
independent of the other one. Three 
columnar masses of rock — arms, or 
tentacles, with a dozen hinging 
joints in each — slowly moved away 
from the parent mass near the base 
of the head, and extended toward 
the Earth man. 

Still in his trance, with his heart 
pounding in his throat till he 
thought it would burst, Harley 
watched the further awful develop- 
ments. The eyelids remained 
opened, disclosing two great, dull 
eyes, like poorly polished agates, 
which stared expressionlessly at 
him. There was a convulsion like a 
minor earthquake, and the mass 
shortened and heightened its bulk, 
raising itself to a' sitting posture. 
The three hinged, irregular arms 
suddenly extended themselves to the 
full in a thrust that barely missed 
him. They were tipped, those arms, 
with immense claws, like interlock- 
ing, rough-hewn stone fingers. They 
crashed emptily together within a 
few feet of Harley. Then, and not 
till then, did the paralysis of horror 
loose its grip on the human. 

He tore his ray-pistol from its 
holster and pointed it at the incredi- 
ble body. An angry, blue-green 
cone of light leaped from the muz- 
zle, and played over the mighty 
torso. Nothing happened. He 
squeezed the trigger back to the 
guard. The blue-green beam in- 
creased in intensity, and a crackling 
noise was audible. Under that aw- 
ful power the monster should have 



disappeared, dissolved to a greasy 
mist. But it didn't. 

T HE light beam from the ray- 
gun died away. The power was 
exhausted. It was only good for 
about ten seconds of such an emer- 
gency, full-force discharge, after 
which it must be re-charged again. 
The ten s seconds were up. And the 
gigantic creature against which it 
had been directed had apparently 
felt no injury from a beam that 
would have annihilated ten thousand 
men. 9 

The now useless ray-pistol slipped 
from his limp fingers. Stupefied 
with horror at the futility of the 
deadly Randchron ray against this 
terrible adversary, he stood rooted to 
the spot. Then the thing reached for 
him again; and his muscles were gal- 
vanized to action — to instinctive, 
stupid, reasonless action. 

Screaming incoherently, mad with 
horror of the stone claws that had 
clutched at him, he turned and ran. 
In great leaps he bounded away from 
the accursed lake and made for the 
taller trees and thicker vegetation at 
a distance from the shore. It was the 
worst thing he could have done. 
There was a chance that he could 
have reached his Dart, had he 
thought of it, and soared aloft out of 
reach. But he thought of nothing. 
All he wanted to do, in that abysmal 
fear that can still make a mindless 
animal out of a civilized man, was to 
run and hide — to get away from the 
fearful monster that had risen up to 
glare at him with those stony, piti- 
less eyes, and to reach for him with 
two-fingered hands like grinding 
rock vises. 

J UST as the sun fell below the rim 
of the asteroid, plunging it into a 
darkness only faintly relieved by the 
light of the stars, he crashed into the 
deeper underbrush. A trailing creep- 
er tripped him in his mad flight. He 
fell headlong, to lie panting, sobbing 
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far breath, in the thick carpet of 
blood-colored moss. 

Behind him, from the direction of 
the lake, he heard a sudden clangor 
as of rock beating against metal. 
This endured only a short time. Then 
the solid ground beneath him shook 
slightly, and an appalling crash of 
trees and underbrush to the rear told 
him that the stone colossus was on 
his trail. 

He leaped to his feet and contin- 
ued his great bounds over the 
sharply curved surface of the aster- 
oid, banging against tree trunks, 
bruising himself against stones, fall- 
ing in the darknesk to rise again and 
flee as before in a mad attempt to dis- 
tance the crashing sound of pursuit 
behind him. 

Then he felt himself writhing in 
thin air as his flying course took him 
over the edge of a cliff. Down, down 
he fell, to land in a dense bed of fol- 
iage far below. Something hit his 
bead with terrific force. Pinwheels 
of light flashed before his eyes, to 
fade into velvety nothingness. . . . 

LOWLY, uncertainly he wavered 
back to consciousness. For a 
moment he was aware of nothing 
uve that he was lying on some sur- 
face that was jagged and uncomfort- 
able, and that it was broad daylight. 
He opened his eyes, and saw that he 
waa reclining across a springy bed 
formed of the top of a tree. Ahead 
of him loomed a cliff about a hun- 
dred feet high. 

Remembrance suddenly came to 
him. The unreasoning rush through 
the underbrush. The nightmare crea- 
ture lumbering swiftly after him. 
The fall over the cliff into the top 
of this tree. 

With a cry, he sat up, expecting to 
see the atone giant nearby and poised 
to leap. But it was nowhere in sight ; 
nor, listen as intently as he would, 
could he hear the sounds of its crash- 
ing path through the brush. Some- 
how, for the moment at least, he had 



been saved. Perhaps his disappear- 
ance over the cliff edge had thrown 
it off his track. 

He became aware of the fact that 
it was difficult for him to breathe. 
His lungs were heaving in a vain ef- 
fort to suck in more ozygen, and his 
tongue felt thick as though he were 
being strangled. Then he saw that 
his oxygen concentrator had been 
knocked from his head when he fell, 
and was dangling from a limb several 
feet away. It was almost out of 
breathing range. Had it fallen on 
through the branches to the ground 
he would have died, in his uncon- 
sciousness, in the rarified atmosphere. 
He reached for it; settled the band 
around his head again. 

After once more listening and 
peering around to make sure the rock 
colossus was not about, he descended 
the tree that had saved his life, and 
began to walk in the direction he 
judged the lake to be. He would get 
into his Dart, cruise aloft out of 
harm’s way, and perhaps think up 
some effective course of action. 

H E was thinking clearly, now. 

And, in the glare of daylight, 
no longer an unreasoning animal 
fleeing blindly over a dim-lit foreign 
sphere, he was unable to understand 
his panic of the night. Afraid? Of 
course he had been afraid! What 
man wouldn’t have been at sight of 
that monstrous thing? But that he, 
Harley 2Q14N20, should have lost his 
head completely and gone plunging 
off into the brush like that, seemed 
unbelievable. To the depths of his 
soul he felt ashamed. And to his own 
soul he made the promise that he 
would wipe out, in action, that hour 
of cowardice. 

As he wound his way through the 
squat, carmine forest, he tried to fig- 
ure out the nature of the thing that 
had crashed balefully after him in 
the black hours. 

It had seemed made of rock — a 
giant, primitive stone statue imbued 
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with life. But it was impossible that 
it should really be fashioned of rock. 
At least it ought to be impossible. 
Rock is inorganic, inanimate. It sim- 
ply couldn’t have the spark of life in 
it. Harley had seen many strange 
creations, on many strange planets, 
but never had he seen inorganic min- 
eral matter endowed with animation. 
Nor had anyone else. 

Y ET the thing looked as though 
made of stone. Of some pecu- 
liar, quartz-suffused granite — prov- 
ing that the wan, white-haired man 
he had talked to in. the sanitarium 
had not been mad at all, but only too 
terribly sane. The creature’s very 
eyes had had a stony look. Its eye- 
lids had rasped like stone curtains 
rubbing together. Its awful, two- 
fingered hands, or claws, had ground 
together like stones rubbing. 

Was it akin to the lizards, the cold- 
blooded life of Earth? Was thi6 
rocky exterior merely a horny shell, 
like that of a turtle? No. Horn is 
horn and rock is rock. The two can't 
be confused. 

The only theory Harley could 
form was that the great beast was in 
some strange way a link between the 
animal and the mineral kingdoms. 
Its skeletal structure, perhaps, was 
silicate in substance, extending to 
provide an outside covering that had 
hardened into actual stone, while 
forming an interior support to flesh 
that was half organic, half inorganic 
matter. Some such silicate construc- 
tion was to be found in the sponge, 
of Earth. Could this be a gigantic 
relative of that lowly creature? He 
did not know, and couldn’t guess. He 
wasn’t a zoologist. All he knew was 
that the thing appeared to be formed 
of living, impregnable stone. He 
knew, also, that this fabulous crea- 
ture was bent on destroying him. 

At this point in Jus reflections, the 
glint of water came to his eyes be- 
tween the tree trunks ahead of him. 
He had come back to the lake. 



F OR moments he stood behind 
one of the larger trees on the 
fringe and searched around the shore 
for sight of the rock giant. It mi 
nowhere in evidence. Rapidly he ad- 
vanced from the forest and ran for 
the Dart. From a distance it ap. 
peared to be all right ; but as he drew 
near a cry rose involuntarily to hii 
lips. 

In a dozen places the double boll 
of the little space craft was battered 
in. The man-hole lid was torn fron 
its braces and bent double. The glut 
panels, unbreakable in themselm, 
had been shoved clear into the cabin; 
their empty sash frames gaped at 
Harley like blinded eyes. Never 
again would that Blinco Dart speed 
through the heavens! 

He went to the spot where he had 
left his Sco drill, and a further evi- 
dence of the thing’s cold blooded fe- 
rocity was revealed. The intricate 
mechanism had been wrenched into 
twisted pieces. The drums Were bat- 
tered in and the flexible hose lengths 
torn apart in shreds. The inventor 
himself couldn’t have put it in work- 
ing order again. 

He was hopelessly trapped. He 
had no means of fighting the colos- 
sus. He had no way of escaping into 
space, nor of returning to Earth and 
trying to raise a loan that would al- 
low him to come back here wi^h men 
and atomic guns. He hadn’t even a 
way of intrenching himself in the 
ground against the next attack. 

F OR an instant his hair prickled 
in a flash of the blind panic that 
had seized him a few hours before. 
With a tremendous effort of will he 
fought it down. This — the destruc- 
tion of his precious Dart and drill — 
was the result of one siege of insen- 
sate fear. If he succumbed to another 
one he might well dash straight into 
the arms of death. He sank to the 
ground and rested his chin on his fist, 
concentrating all his intellect on the 
hopeless problem that faced him. 
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The surface of Z- 40 was many 
square miles in extent. But, if he 
tried to hide himself, he knew it was 
only a question of time before he 
would be hunted down. The aster* 
oid was too tiny to give him indefi- 
nite concealment. Flight, then, was 
futile. 

But if he didn’t try to conceal him- 
self in the sparse forest lands, it 
meant that he must stay to face the 
monster at once — which was insan- 
ity. What could he do, bare-banded, 
against that thirty- foot, three-ten- 
tacled, silicate mass of incredible 

life! 

It was useless to run, and it was 
madness to stay and confront the 
thing. What, then, could he do? The 
sun had slid down the sky and the red 
of another swift dusk was heralding 
the short night before he shook his 
head somberly and gave the fatal rid- 
dle up. 

He rose to his feet, intending to 
make his way back to the conceal- 
ment — such as it was— of the forest. 
It might be that he could find safety 
in some lofty treetop till day dawned 
again. Then he stopped, and listened. 
What was that? 

From far away to the left he could 
hear faint sounds of some gargan- 
tuan stirring. And, coincident with 
the flickering out of the last scrap 
of sunlight, a distant crashing came 
to his ears as an enormous body 
smashed like an armored ship 
through trees and thorn bushes and 
trailing vines. The rock thing had 
found his trail and was after him 
again. 

A SECOND time Harley fled 
through the dim-lighted night, 
stumbling over boulders and trip- 
ping on creepers. But this time his 
flight was not that of panic. Fright- 
ened enough, he was; but his mind 
was working clearly as he leaped 
through the forest away from the 
source of the crashing. 

The first thing he noted was that 



though — as far as his ears could in- 
form him — he was managing to keep 
his lead, he wasn’t outdistancing his 
horrible pursuer by a yard. Dark 
though the night was, and far away 
as he contrived to keep himself, the 
colossus seemed to cling to his trail 
as easily as though following a well- 
blazed path. 

He climbed a tree, faced at right 
angles to the course he had pursued, 
and swung for the next tree. It was 
a long jump. But desperation lent ab- 
normal power to his muscles, and the 
gravity regulator, adjusted to ex- 
tremely low pitch, was a great help. 
He made it safely. Another swing- 
ing leap into the dark, to land 
sprawling in a second tree; a third; 
a fourth. Finally he crouched in a 
tangle of bough9, and listened. He 
was a quarter of a mile from the 
point where he had turned from his 
first direction. Perhaps this devia- 
tion would throw the rock terror off. 

It didn’t. He heard the steady 
smashing noise stop. For an instant 
there was a silence in the darkness 
of the asteroid that was painful. 
Then the crashing was resumed, this 
time drawing straight toward where 
he was hidden. Somehow the thing 
had learned of his change of direc- 
tion. 

He continued his flight into the 
night, his eyes staring glassily into 
the darkness, his expression the 
ghastly one of a condemned man. 
And as he fled the crashing behind 
him told how he was followed— eas- 
ily, infallibly, in spite of all his 
twisting and turning and efforts at 
concealment. What hellish intelli- 
gence the monster must possess I 

H E ran for eternities. He ran till 
his chest was on fire, and the 
sobbing agony of his breathing could 
be heard for yards. He ran till spots 
of fire floated before his eyes and the 
blood, throbbing in his brain, cut out 
the noise of the devilish pursuit be- 
hind him. At long last his lege 
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buckled under him, and he fell, to 
rise no more. 

He was done. He knew it His 
was the position of the hunted ani- 
mal that lies panting, every muscle 
paralyzed with absolute exhaustion, 
and glares in an agony of helpless- 
ness at the hunter whose approach 
spells death. 

The crashing grew louder. The 
tremor of the ground grew more pro- 
nounced as the vast pursuer pounded 
along with its tons and tons of 
weight. Harley gazed into the black- 
ness back along the way he had come, 
his eyes sunk deep in the hollows 
fatigue had carved in his face, and 
waited for the end. The dark night 
darkened still more with the ap- 
proach of another swift, inexorable 
dawn. 

There was a terrific rending of tree 
trunks and webbed creepers. Dimly 
in the darkness he could see some- 
thing that towered on a level with 
the tallest trees, something that 
moved as rapidly and steadily as 
though driven by machinery. Fear 
so great that it hauseated him, Bwept 
over him in waves ; but he could not 
move. 

The first grey 6mear of dawn ap- 
peared in the sky. In the ghostly 
greyness he got a clearer and clearer 
sight of the monster. He groaned 
and cowered there while it ap- 
proached him — more slowly now, 
eyeing him with staring, stony orbs 
in which there was no expression of 
any kind, of rage or hate, of curiosity 
or triumph. 

Great stumps of legs, with no 
joints in them, on which the colossus 
stalked like a moving stone tower — a 
body resembling an enormous bould- 
er carved by an amateurish' hand to 
portray the trunk of a human being 
— a craggy Bphere of rock for a head, 
set directly atop the deeply riven 
shoulders — a face like the horrible 
mask of an embryonic gargoyle— a 
mouth that was simply a lipless 
chasm that opened and closed with 



the sound of rocks grinding together 
in a slow-moving glacier — the whole 
veiled thinly by trailing lengths of 
snapped vines, great shattered tree 
boughs, bushes, all uprooted in its 
stumping march through the forest 1 
Harley closed his eyes to shut out 
the sight. But in spite of himBelf 
they flashed open again and stared 
on, as though hypnotized by the spec- 
tacle they witnessed. 

T HE grey of dawn lightened to 
the first rose tint of the rising 
sun. As though stung to action by 
the breaking of day, the thing 
hastened its ground-shaking pace. 
With one last Btride, it came to Har- 
ley’s side and loomed far above, the 
unwinking eyes glaring down at him. 

The three arms, hinged at equidis- 
tant points at the base of the horri- 
ble head, slowly lowered toward his 
prostrate form. There was a grat- 
ing noise as the creature hinged in 
the middle and bent low, bringing its 
enormous, staring eyes within two 
yards of his face. 

One of its hands closed over his 
leg, tentatively, experimentally, as 
though to ascertain of what sub- 
stance he was made. He cried aloud 
as the rock vise, like a gigantic lob- 
ster’s claw, squeezed tight. The 
thing drew back abruptly. Then the 
chasm of its mouth opened a little, 
for all the world as though giving 
vent to soundless, demoniac laugh- 
ter. AH three of the vise-like hands 
clamped over him — lightly enough, 
considering their vast size, and inti- 
mating that the colossus did not 
mean to kill him for a moment or 
two — but so cruelly that hiB senses 
swam with the pain of it. 

He felt the grip relax. The vast 
stone pinceBs~w^re lifted from him; 
slithered to the gspund beside him. 

The first blinding rays of the sun 
were beating straight on the colossal 
figure, which glittered fantastically 
like a huge splintered opal, in their 
brilliance. 
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It glared down at Harley. The 
abyss of a mouth opened as though 
again giving vent to silent, infernal 
laughter. Then, with the noise of a 
landslide, the giant form settled 
alowly to the ground. The rock half- 
moons of curtains dropped over the 
expressionless, dull eyes. The whole 
great figure quivered, and grew still. 
It lay without movement, stretched 
along the ground like a craggy, opal- 
escent hill. 

D AZED, stunned by such fantas- 
tic behavior, Harley struggled 
wearily to his feet. He had been a 
dead man as surely as though shot 
with a ray-gun. One twitch of those 
terrible rock pincers would have 
broken him in two pieces. It had 
seemed as though that deadly twitch 
were surely forthcoming. And then 
the thing had released him — and had 
lain down to go to sleep f Or was it 
asleep? 

He took a few slow steps away 
from it, expecting to see the three 
great tentacles flash out to capture 
him as a cat claws at a mouse that 
thinks it iB escaping. The arms 
didn't move. Astounding as it was, 
Harley was free to run away if he 
chose. Why was that? 

A hint of a clue to the creature’s 
action began to unfold in his mind. 
When he had first laid eyes on it, in 
daylight, it was asleep. It had not 
pursued him during the preceding 
day, which argued that again it was 
asleep. And now, with the first touch 
of dawn, it was once more quiet, im- 
mobile. 

The answer seemed to be that it 
was entirely nocturnal ; that for some 
obscure, unguessable reason sunlight 
induced in it a state of suspended 
animation. It seemed an insane the- 
ory, but no other surmise was re- 
motely reasonable. 

But if it were invariably sunk in a 
coma during daylight, why had it de- 
layed killing him just a moment ago? 
Its every act indicated that it pos- 



Sw^sed intelligence of a high order. 
It vra more than probable that it 
realized its limitation — why hadn’t it 
acted in accordance with that realiza- 
tion? 

On thinking it over, he believed he 
had the answer to that, too. He re- 
membered the way the gaping mouth 
had seemed to express devilish 
mirth. The thing was playing with 
him. That was all. It had saved him 
for another night of hopeless flight 
and infallible trailing through the 
forests of Z-40. 

H E gazed at the monBter in a 
frenzy of impotent rage and 
fear. If only he could kill it some- 
how in its sleep! But he couldn’t. 
In no way could he harm it. Secure 
in its silicate covering, it was im- 
pervious to his wildest attempts at 
destruction. And it knew it, too; 
hadn't it laughed just before sinking 
down to slumber through the aster- 
oidal day? 

With his Sco drill he might have 
pierced that silicon dioxid armor till 
he reached the creature’s gritty 
flesh. Then he could have used his 
ray-pistol, possibly disintegrating all 
its vitals and leaving only an empty 
rock shell sprawling hugely there in 
the trampled underbrush. 

But he had neither drill nor pistol. 
The one had been wrecked by the 
monster; the other he had dropped in 
his madness of fright, after com- 
pletely exhausting its power cham- 
ber. 

Half crazed by the hopelessness of 
his plight, he paced up and down be- 
side the great length of animated 
stone. Trapped on an asteroid — ut- 
terly unarmed — alone with the most 
pitiless, invulnerable creation Na- 
ture had placed in a varied universe! 
Could Hell itself have devised a 
more terrible fate? 

Shuddering, he turned away. He 
had some two and a half hours of 
grace, before the sun should set 
again and darkness release the colos- 
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sus from its torpor. There was only 
one thing he could do: place the 
diameter of the sphere between the 
thing and himself, and try to exist 
through another night of terror. 

His hands went to his belt to ad- 
just the gravity regulator strapped 
about his waist. By reducing his 
weight to an ounce or two, he could 
make the long journey possible for 
his fatigue-numbed muscles — 

His hands clenched into fists, and 
his breath whistled between his set 
teeth as a wild hope came to him. 
The touch of the regulator had 
brought inspiration. 

A way to defeat the gigantic crea- 
ture stretched on the ground beside 
him! A way to banish it forever 
from the surface of this lovely little 
world where all was perfect but the 
monstrous thing with which it was 
cursed 1 

T REMBLING with the reaction 
wrought in him by the faint 
glow of hope, he began to race 
toward the lake and his wrecked 
Blinco Dart. It wasn’t hard to find 
the way; the rock giant had left a 
trail as broad as a road : trees broken 
off like celery stalks, bushes smashed 
flat, tracks that looked like shallow 
wells sunk into the firm ground. 
Fifty yards to a step, he leaped along 
this path, praying that one object, 
just one bit of machinery in the Dart 
had escaped the general wreckage. 

Arrived at the little shell at last, he 
was forced to pause a moment and 
compose himself before he could step 
into the battered interior. Every- 
thing hinged on this one final 
chance! 

Drawing a long breath, he entered 
the cabin and made his way to the 
stern repellor. A groan escaped his 
lips. It was ruined. Evidently the 
thing had reached in the man-hole 
opening with one of its three mighty 
tentacles, and. with sure instinct, had 
fastened its stone clows on the re- 
pellor bowsing. At any rate, it was 



ground to bits. But — there was the 
bow repellor. 

He went to that, and the flame of 
hope came back to his eyes. It 
untouched ! He threw back the 
ing to make sure. Yes, the im«. 
sliding series of plates, that reversed 
or neutralized gravitational attrac- 
tion at a touch, were in alignmau. 
He bent to the task of disconnett- 
ing it from the heavy bed-plate to 
which i,t was bolted, his fingers fly. 
ing frepziedly. Then back to the 
torpid colossus he hurried, clut ching 
the precious repellor tight in hii 
arms lest he should drop it, walking 
carefully lest he should fall with it 
There he was faced by a new diffi- 
culty that at first seemed insur- 
mountable. How could he fasten the 
repellor to that great, impenetrable, 
opalescent bulk? 

A second time he bounded back 
toward the Dart, to return with the 
heavy blow and stern bed-plates 
from its hull. 

O NCE more the orange ball of the 
sun was sinking low. The ter- 
rible brevity of those three-hour 
days! He had less than ten minutes. 
Earth time, in which to work. 

One of the thing’s arms, or tenta- 
cles, was pointing out away from the 
parent mass. It was twice the diam- 
eter of his body, and was ponder- 
ously heavy; but by rigging a ful- 
crum and lever device, with a stone u 
the fulcrum and a tough log as the 
lever, he managed to raise it high 
enough to thrust one of the bed* 
plates under it. The other maaiin 
metal sheet he laid across the top. 

The lower rim of the sun touched 
the horizon. A tremor ran through 
the colossus. In frantic haste, rac- 
ing against the flying seconds, Hal* 
ley clamped the two plates tight 
against the columnar tentacle with 
four long hull-bolts from the Dart 
He set the repellor in position on the 
top bed-plate, and began to fasten it 
down. 
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He felt another tremor run 
through the 6tone column on which 
he was squatting. With a rasping 
sound, one of the half-moon rock- 
curtains the thing had for eyelids 
blinked open and shut. He shot the 
laet bolt into place and tightened it. 

The 6tone claws, just behind which 
he had fastened the repellor, ground 
savagely shut. The great tentacle 
began to lift, and carried him with it 
—toward the chasm of a mouth. 
That chasm opened wide. . . . 

Harley straightened up and 
jumped for the ground. As he 
jumped, he kicked the repellor con- 
trol bar hard over. 

There was a shrieking of wind as 
though all the hurricanes in the uni- 
verse were battling each other. He 
felt himself turned over and over, 
buffeted, torn at, in a mad aerial 
whirlpool. The whirlpool calmed as 
the abruptly created vacuum, caused 
by the monster’s rapid drive upward, 
passed after it into space. Far over- 
head there was one fleeting glimpse 
of a pinpoint of dull opalescence re- 
flecting the rays of the dying sun. 
Then the pinpoint disappeared in 
fathomless space. With his gravity 
regulator adjusted to the point 
where it almost neutralized his 
weight, he fell slowly back toward 
the ground. . , . 

A LMOST immediately after he 
had landed in the darkness that 
blanketed the surface of the plane- 
toid, a big space yacht settled down 
near him. A searchlight bored a hole 



in the blackness, to bathe him in cold 
light. Down the beam came a band 
of men from Earth, pushing atomic 
cannon and gazing apprehensively 
about them. In the lead was an el- 
derly man with the six-bar dollar- 
mark insignia of a business executive 
on his purple tunic. 

He hastened to Harley’s side. Har- 
ley only dimly heard what he said. 
Something to the effect that the man 
had been worried after selling the 
fatal asteroid. Had got in touch 
with the Radivision Corporation and 
learned that this call number was 
dead. Had come with men and big 
guns to rescue him, if it wasn’t too 
late, and take him back to Earth. Had 
cruised for half an hour before lo- 
cating him. “I’ve been calling my- 
self a murderer ever since I let you 
have Z- 40, Mr. 2Q14N20,” he con- 
cluded. "I was sure we’d get here 
only to find you’d been killed. But I 
see you've managed to escape from 
the creature so far — though by the 
look of you, it must have been a nar- 
row shave.” 

At this Harley shook off some of 
the gathering dizziness that hazed 
his mind. He threw back his shoul- 
ders. "Managed to escape ? I did 
better than that. I got rid of the 
thing forever! Yes, I'll return to 
Earth with you, but only because I 
need a new Blinco Dart. I’m coming 
back to Z-40 at once. Perfect little 
paradise, now that I’ve got rid of 
that — animated — rock pile — ’’ 

The belated rescuers caught him 
as he collapsed. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Swoop of the Hawk 

H AWK CARSE came to the 
frontiers of space when 
Saturn was the frontier 
planet, which was years be- 
fore the swift 
Patrol ships 
brought Earth’s 
law and order to 
those vast re- 



gions. A casual glance at his slender 
figure made it seem impossible that 
he was to rise to be the greatest 
adventurer in space, that his name 
was to carry such deadly connot* 
tion in later years But on closet 
inspection, a number of little thing! 

became evident: 
the steadiness of 
his light gray 
eyes; the marvel* 
oualy strong-fin- 



One of the ipectecular exploit* of 
Hawk Carte, irnteil of apace ad- 
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The Hawk stood there, both arms hanging 



gered hands; the wiry build of 
his splendidly proportioned body. 
Summing these things up and 
adding the brilliant resourceful- 
ness of the man, the complete ig- 
norance of fear, one could perhaps 
understand why even his blood 
enemy, the impassive Ku Sui, a 
man otherwise de\ oid of every 
human trait, could not face Carse 
unmoved in his moments of cold 
fury. 

His name, we know, enters most 



histories of the period 2117 — 2140 
A. D. f for he has at last been recog- 
nized as the one who probably did 
most — unofficially, and not with the 
authority of the Earth Government 
— to shape the raw frontiers of 
space, to push them outward and 
lay the foundations of the pres- 
tremyidous commerce between 
Earth, Vulcan, Pluto, Neptune, 
Uranus, Saturn and Jupiter. But, 
little of his fascinating character 
may be gleaned from the dry words 
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of history; and it is Hawk Carse 
the adventurer, he of the spitting 
ray -gun and the phenomenal draw, 
of the reckless space ship maneu- 
verings. of the queer bangs of 
flaxen hair that from a certain year 
hid his forehead, of the score of 
blood feuds and the one great 
feud that jarred nations in its final 
terrible settling — it is with that man 
we are concerned here. 

A number of his exploits never 
recorded are still among the fa- 
vorite yams spun by lonely out- 
landers in the scattered trading 
posts of the planets, and among 
them is that of his final encounter 
with Judd the Kite. It shows typi- 
cally the cold deadliness, the 
prompt repaying of a blood debt, 
the nerveless daring that were the 
outstanding qualities of this almost 
legendary figure. 

It began one crisp, early morning 
on Iapetus, and it ended on Iapetus, 
with the streaks; of ray-guns sear- 
ing the air; and it explains why 
there are two square mounds of 
soil on Iapetus, eighth satellite of 
Saturn. 

C ARSE pioneered Iapetus and 
considered its product his by 
right of prior exploration. One or 
two men had landed there before 
he came to the frontiers of space 
and reported the satellite habitable, 
possessed of gravital force only 
slightly under Earth’s, despite its 
twelve-hundred-mile diameter, and 
of an atmosphere merely a trifle 
rarer; but they had gone no further. 
They had noticed the forms of cer- 
tain strange animals flitting through 
the satellite’s jungles, but had not 
investigated. It was Carse who cap- 
tured one of the creatures and 
saw the commercial possibilities of 
the pointed seven-inch horn that 
grew on its head, and who named it 
phanti, after the now extinct 
Venusian bird-mammal. 

There were great herds of them. 



and they constituted Iapetus* high- 
est form of life. The space trads 
cut off a few of their opalescent 
and green-veined horns and seat 
them as samples to Earth; and, 
upon their being valued highly, he 
two months later established his 
ranch on Iapetus, and thus laid 
the foundation for the grim bust- 
ness that men sometimes call Um 
E xploit of the Hawk and the Kite, 
No doubt Carse expected trouble 
over the ranch. To protect tin 
valuable twice-yearly harvest of 
horn from Ku Sui’s several bands 
of pirates, and other semi-piratic 
traders who roamed space, he built 
a formidable ranch-house with gen. 
erators for powerful offensive rayi 
and a strong defensive ray-web, and 
manned it with six competent men. 
Moreover, he came personally twice 
a year to transport the cargo of 
horn, and let it be known through- 
out the frontiers that the sign of 
the Hawk was on that portion of 
Iapetus, and that all who tret- 
passed would have to answer to 
him. This should have been, or- 
dinarily, enough. But there wm 
always the sinister, brilliant Dr. 
Ku Sui, plotting* against him and 
his belongings, and reckless othen 
to whom the ranch might look like 
easy pickings. From these Cane 
had long anticipated a raid on 
Iapetus. 

A ND now he was worried. Clad 
as usual in a faded blue tunic, 
open at the neck, soft blue trousen 
and old-fashioned rubber soled shod, 
he showed it by pulling occasion- 
ally at the bangs of flaxen hair tbit 
had been trained to hang down hi* 
forehead to the thick, straw-colord 
eyebrows. In his new cruiser, the 
Star Devil, he was within an hour** 
time of Iapetus, which lay .befor* 
the bow observation ports of thi 
control cabin like a giant buff- 
tinted orange, dark-splotched by 
seas and jungles, on the thicd of 
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tus semi -annual voyages for the 
harvest of horn. Away to the left, 
scintillating and flaming in the 
blackness of space, whirled Saturn, 
hie rings clear-cut and brilliant, 
fd« hard light Riling the control 
cabin. Carse was staring unseeingly 
at the magnificent spectacle when 
the giant negro standing nearby at 
die space-stick rumbled: 

“Well, suh, Ah cain*t think they’s 
anything wrong — no, suh. They’s 
oobody’d dare touch that ranch! No, 
gob — not Hawk Carse’s ranch.” 

This was “Friday,” the hercu- 
lean black Earthling whom Carse 
had rescued years before from one 
of the Venusian slave-ships, and 
now a member of that strange trio 
of totally dissimilar comrades, the 
third of whom was Master Scientist 
Eliot Leithgow, now absent and at 
work in his secret laboratory. Fri- 
day thought the Hawk just about 
the greatest man in the Solar Sys- 
tem, and many times already had he 
given proof of his devotion. 

Carse looked full at him. “You’re 
• good mechanic, Eclipse,” he said, 
Tjut in some ways very innocent. 
Crane hasn’t replied to us for 
■eventy minutes. He knows we’re 
coining and he should be on duty. 
That cargo's valuable, and it's all 
ready and packed.” 

“Hmff," Friday grunted. "But 
who you think’d dare tTy an’ swipe 
h when we’re so close? One o’ Ku 
Sui's gang, maybe?” 

“Perhaps. I haven’t heard any- 
thing of Ku Sui for some time, 
and he’s never more dangerous than 
yhen he keeps silent,” said the 
Hawk thoughtfully. “But Crane 
might be sick. Or his radio might 
have broken down temporarily. 

Still—” 

It was then that the third man 
in the cabin. Hark ness, the navi- 
gator, straightened abruptly and 
pot a sharp end to the trader’s last 
word by calling out: 

“Radio, sir I" 



A RED dot of light was winking 
on a switchboard. Friday! 
watched the Hawk move in his\ 
quick, effortless way to it and pull 
a lever down, all in the same mo- 
tion, and then the negro’s neck 
muscles corded as he listened to 
the sounds that came, choking and 
barely intelligible, from a loud- 
speaker: 

"Carse — Hawk Carse — Cranespeak- 
ing from the ranch. We’re beseiged 
— pirate ship— outnumbered — can’t 
hold out much longer. We got most 
of the cargo inside here, but our 
generators — they're weakening — and 
I’m fading, I guess, and the others 
that’re left are wounded. Carse — 
hurry — hurry. . . 

Five words went back into the 
microphone before the receiver 
went dead. 

“I’m coming, Crane! Hold onl” 
Friday had seen the Hawk in 
such moments before, and he knew 
the sight; but the navigator, Hark- 
ness, had not been with Carse very 
long, and now he stood silent, mo- 
tionless, while despite himself a 
shiver ran down his spine as he 
stared at the tight-pressed bloodless 
lips and the gray eyes, cold now 
as space. He started nervously 
when the Hawk turned and looked 
him in the eye. 

“I want speed,” came his quiet, 
soft, deceptive voice. “I want that 
hour’s running time sliced by a 
third. Streak through that atmos- 
phere.” 

“Yes, suh I” answered Friday. 
“And you” — to Harkneas — "be 
very sure you get out every ounce 
she’s got. Tell the engineer per- 
sonally.” 

“Full speed. Yes, sir,” said the 
navigator, and felt relieved when 
Carse turned his eyes away. For 
the Hawk, as always when he 
learned that property had been 
ravaged and his friends shot down, 
seemed less human than the IndrotBt 
at the far end of the frigid deeps 
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of space he roamed. His face was 
mask-like, graven, totally^ expres- 
sionless: blood had been shed, and 
“'for each 'oil rice another had to be 
spilled to balance the scales. At a 
speaking tube that reached aft to 
the three other members of the 
crew, he whispered: “Fighting 

posts. Arm and be ready for action. 
Pirates are attacking ranch,” and 
then went noiselessly to the for- 
ward electelscope. Meanwhile Fri- 
day kept his eyes strictly on the 
dials before him and held the space- 
stick rigid, while aft, in the ship’s 
other compartments, three men 
strapped on ray-gun belts and won- 
dered who was doomed to be caught 
in the swoop of the Hawk. 

C aVsE himself wondered that. 

The raider so far showed as 
a newcomer to the frontiers of 
space; he was one who as yet had 
never faced the Hawk, one to whom 
the tales that were told of him 
seemed laughable, to whom the rich 
consignment of horn looketj like a 
gift. Certainly such an open attack 
did not resemble ^Ku Sui’s subtle 
methods, Qr those of his several 
henchmen, pirates of space all ; they, 
rather, struck behind his back, and 
then only when the infamous 
Eurasian had prepared what seemed 
an escape-proof trap. 

“Foolish to raid when I’m so 
close!” he murmured as he trained 
the electelscope and peered into its 
eye-piece. “Stupid! Unless. .” 
Friday, at the space-stick, mopped 
the trickles, of sweat from his brow 
and with a vast sigh shifted his 
bulk. The job of speeding into an 
atmospheric pressure was always 
ticklish, and it was with some relief 
that he reported “Into th’ atmos- 
phere, suh,” according to routine. 
He waitth for the usual acknowl- 
edgment and when it did not come 
repeated his observation in a louder 
voice. Two full minutes of silence 
passed. Then, finally, Hawk Carse 



turned from the electelscope, and 
even the negro shivered at sight of 
the deady mask that was his face. 

For the ranch-house in its clear- 
ing had dimly appeared in the 
electelscope just as Friday had 
spoken. 

Carse spoke. 

“More speed, if it burns us up," 
came his almost whispered words, 
"I want much more speed." 

Harkness gulped. “Yes, sir,” he 
said, and, moistening his lips, he 
returned to the engine-room. The 
frigid gray eyes swung back to the 
sight that was revealed on Iapetua. 

The long, lean shape of a rakish 
space ship was resting on the soil 
some three hundred yards from the 
ranch-house, and between were the 
hazy figures of six men, busily 
dragging a9 many boxes towards 
their craft. The boxes contained 
the whole half-year’s harvest of 
phanti horns, and had obviously 
been looted from the house. The 
resistance had been overcome; the 
pirate raid had succeeded. Tbe 
trim, gray-painted ranch-house was 
lifeless. 

T HE Hawk switched off the 
electelscope. His colorless lips 
were compressed very tightly. “I’ll 
take the helm,” he said curtly to 
Friday. “Turn on the defensive web, 
and prepare all ray batteries." 

“Yes, suh!” The negro’s big, 
yellow-palmed hands worked dex- 
terously among the instruments to 
his right; then, amidships, grew a 
shrill whine which keened upward 
in pitch. A few sparks raced by 
the Star Devil’s after ports, quickly 
to disappear after they left the 
almost invisible envelope of deli- 
cate bluish light that entirely 
wrapped her hull. 

She was making dangerous speed. 
The wind screamed as she streaked 
through the satellite's atmosphere, 
and the great friction of her pas- 
sage raised her outer shell to a 
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perilous glow. The altitude dial's 
finger almost jumped from forty 
thousand to thirty-five. 

“Ready for bow-ray salvo." 

“Aye, sir l” replied Harkneee, and 
a moment later repeated crisply: 
"All ready for bow-ray Balvo, 6irl” 
His voice showed no Bign of the 
fear within him— fear that the 
Star Devil's outer hull would reach 
the melting point — but his lips fell 
ipart and his face lost its discipline 
when the Hawk next spoke and 
acted. 

“Steady,” came the low whisper 
to his ears — and he saw the con- 
trolling spaoe-stick being shoved 
down as far as it would go. 

CHAPTER II 
Pursuit 

T HAT was the Hawk’s method, 
and it had given him the name 
which he had made famous. It was 
characteristic of the man that he 
preferred to strike at an enemy 
ship in a wild, breath-taking swoop, 
even as the fierce hawk plummets 
from high heaven to sink its talons 
deep into the flesh of its more 
sluggish prey. Nerves were uncom- 
fortable things to have on such 
occasions, and Harkness had them, 
and accordingly he felt his heart 
hammer and something tight seemed 
to bind his throat. He tried to 
assume the unshakable calmness of 
the motionless figure at the stick, 
but could not, for his body was 
only flesh and blood— and Hawk 
Carae was tempered, frosty steel. 
Through staring eyes the navigator 
watched the surface of Iapetus 
rushing into the bow ports, watched 
it spread accelerating outward, until 
he could plainly see the pirate ship 
lying there, and the nearby figures 
of men tugging- at the heavy boxes 
of horns. 

His eyes were on those figures 
when they broke. First they teetered 
hesitantly a moment, glancing wild- 



ly around and up at the vision 
of death that was coming like a 
silver comet from the skies, and 
then they melted apart. Three 
scrambled towards the rim of jungle 
foliage close at hand, while their 
fellows leaped in the other direc- 
tion, trying to make an open port 
in their craft. Harkness saw them 
tumble headlong through it and 
slam it shut. Then a web of blue 
streaks appeared around the ship, 
and softened until her hull was 
bathed in ghostly bluish light. 

“Their defensive ray-web’s on, 
sir I” he managed to gasp. Carse, 
though close, might not have heard, 
so intently was he watching. The 
altitude dial’s pointer reached for 
one thousand and slid past. Hark- 
ness’s face was pale and drawn; 
his tight-gripped fingers and 
clenched teeth showed that he ex- 
pected to crash into the ground in 
a molten, shapeless tomb of steel. 
But Friday was grinning, his teeth 
a slash of white. 

“Stand by bow projectors,” 
sounded the Hawk’s clipped voice. 
The negro extended his hands and 
rumbled : 

"Ready, suh.” 

"Fire.” 

"Fire!” Friday roared. 

His rich laugh rang out and he 
whirled the wheels over. With a 
hissing as of a hundred snakes, 
the rays struck. 

< 

TX TELL aimed, the bolt speared 
VV straight and true. The dis- 
tance was short, and it came from 
generators that were perhaps not 
equaled in space; no ordinary ship's 
defensive web could resist its 
vicious thrust. From the streak of 
silver that represented the Hawk’s 
swoop, a stream of orange cut a 
swathe through the air ahead, 
holding accurately on the brigand 
ship. For just a tick of time there 
was a turmoil of color as offensive 
ray met defensive web; then the 
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air cleared again — and the pirate 
was unmarked I 

By rights she should have been 
split in two; and, though bis face 
did not show it, it must have been 
surprising to Carse that she wasn't. 
With one flick of the wrist he 
wrenched the Star Devil out of her 
plunge and sent her scudding, a 
hundred feet up, over the jungle 
rim. Friday was gaping. Harkness, 
still numb from the dive, foolish- 
ly staring; and then the brigand 
bared her fangs in return. 

Orange light winked^ from her 
stern, and the Hawk's ship was 
bathed in a streak of color. But 
the bolt caromed harmlessly off the 
side of the arc-ing Star Devil! and 
the next instant the pirate’s lean 
bulk swayed, lifted a little and 
zoomed up into the heavens, aban- 
doning the boxes of horn without 
further fight. 

“Runnin’ foh it I Scared stiff!” 
muttered Friday, unholy joy in his 
gleaming eyes. He looked at the 
figure at the stick. “Follow ’em 
now, suh, an’ wear out their pro- 
jectors?” 

Carse thoughtfully smoothed his 
bangs with his free hand. “Plenty 
of time for that,” he said patiently. 
“Some of the men on the ranch 
may still be alive: we must care 
for them. I’m going to land. Tell 
the engineer to keep watch through 
the electelscope on that ship. I’ll 
Start overtaking it shortly.” 

“Funny our rays didn’t ha’m ’em,” 
Friday ruminated aloud. “Ain't no 
ordinary craft, that. No, suh, they’s 
more in this heah business than 
hits yo’ eyes!” 

“Now you're getting cynical, 
Eclipse,” the Hawk said dryly. 

A QUARTER - MILE - SQUARE 
block of land had been fenced 
off as a corral for the ninety-head 
herd of bull phantis Carse kept on 
Iapetus. These creatures resembled 
mostly the old ostrich of Earth, but 



grew no feathers. The neck, however 
was shorter than the ostrich's; the 
leathery skin of a drab gray color; 
the powerful hind feet, on which 
they stood erect, prehensile and 
armed with short stabbing spurs; 
the forearms short and used for 
plucking the delicate shoots and 
young leaves on which they lived. 
There was a dim flicker of rudi- 
mentary intelligence inside the 
bullet heads; they recognized men 
as their enemies, and hated them. 
And therefore they necessitated 
careful handling, for, even with- 
out the valuable head-horns, their 
sharp-spurred feet could rip a hu- 
man being into shreds in seconds. 

They were clustered now behind 
the wire corral-fence, electrified to 
prevent them from breaking through. 
They bellowed angrily and shoved 
each other about as their wicked 
little blood-shot eyes caught sight 
of the Star Devil as she came 
dropping gently down. 

At the electelscope of the de- 
scending craft was the ship’s en- 
gineer. He had just centered the 
instrument on the fleeing pirate 
craft that by now was leaving the 
satellite’s atmosphere, and the image 
was large on the screen above the 
bow windows, where he kept a 
steady eye on it. The innei door 
of the port-lock swung open, the 
outer door down, and Carse walked 
through, followed by Friday and 
Harkness. 

An ugly scene lay spread out 
before them in the glaring day- 
light. The trader had only gone a 
few paces when he paused and 
looked down at an outsprawled 
thing that had once been a man. 
Stooping, he very gently turned 
the mess of charred flash over and 
peered at what was left of the face. 
There were small, burnt holes i* 
it, and the flesh surrounding them 
looked as though it had* been sus- 
pended for some time over a slow 
fire. . . . 
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Carse rose and stared into space. 

“Ruthers. a guard,” he said softly, 
as if speaking to himself. He 
walked on. 

Another heap of flesh was pitched 
before the front wall of the ranch- 
house. The man it had been a little 
while before had evidently been 
running for the door when the 
deadly rays had got him. His ray- 
gun was lying a few feet away. 
Again Carse stooped and again 
very gently pulled the ragged thing 
over. 

"By God!” stammered Harkness 
suddenly, staring, his face white, 
'that — that’s Jack O’Fallon— -old 
Jack O’Fallon! Why. we went to 
navigation school together! We — ” 

“Yes,” said the Hawk. ‘‘O’Fallon, 
overseer.” He stepped into the 
bouse. Friday, impassive and grim, 
pulled Harkness away from the dis- 
torted body. 

T HREE more were tumbled to- 
gether behind a splintered 
table in the main room. The rays 
had done their work well. Three 
were welded, it seemed, into one. 

. . It was some time before the 
Hawk’s frigid whisper came. 

“Martin . Olafson . . . and 
this — Antil . . . Antil was the only 
Venusian I ever liked. . . 

The chairs and tables in the room 
weret overturned, most of them 
bore the seared scars of ray-guns, 
which showed plainly enough that 
there had been a desperate last 
minute hand-to-hand struggle there, 
after the defensive ray-web had 
failed and the pirates rushed the 
building. The radio alcove was 
dioked with seared, cracked wreck- 
age. Crane, the operator, still sat 
in his seat, but he was slumped 
over forward, and his head and 
chest were pitted with slanting ray 
boles. One hand had been reaching 
for a dial. The other was twisted 
and charred. 

“And Crane, the last,” said Hawk 



Carse, and for some moments he 
stood there, his face cold and un- 
moving save for the tiny twitching 
of the left eyelid. Utter silence 
rested over the bitter three — a si- 
lence broken only by the occasional 
roar of an angry phanti bull out- 
side in the enclosure. 

Finally Carse took a deep breath 
and turned to Friday. 

“You'll see to their burying,” he 
ordered quietly. “Get the power 
ray from the ship and burn out 
two big pits on that knoll off the 
corner of the corral.” 

Friday looked at him in puzzle- 
ment. “Two, suh?” he repeated. 
“Why two? Why not put ’em all 
in one?” 

“You will put all my men in 
one. I’ll need the other later. . . , 
You,” he went on, to Harkness, 
“get the cargo of horns aboard. 
We can’t leave it out there, for 
three of those pirates fled into the 
jungle. I haven’t time to find them, 
and they’d come out and bury the 
horns if we left them. I’ll be with 
you soon. We take off in ten min- 
utes." 

“Yes, sir,” answered the navi- 
gator, and he and the negro went 
out. 

F OR a little while Carse stayed 
in the cubby. As he softly 
stroked the flaxen bangs of hair 
over his brow, he visualized what 
had happened inside that house of 
death, piecing a number of things 
together and forming a whole. On 
the surface it seemed plain enough, 
and yet there were one or two 
points. . . . His face showed a 
trace of puzzlement. He shook his 
head slightly; then he stooped and 
picked up the radio operator's body 
with an ease that might have 
seemed surprising from such a 
slender man, and walked out of 
the house. 

Beyond one comer of the corral, 
upon a slight rise in the ground. 
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Friday was melting out the second 
grave with the ship’s great portable 
ray-gun. Carse laid Crane’s body 
gently down in the first grave, 
then went to where Harkness, with 
the Star Devil's radio-man and 
cook, was loading the cargo of 
horns aboard. The trader opened 
several of the boxes, glanced at 
the upper layers to inspect the 
quality, and, satisfied, closed them 
again. All the boxes were trundled 
soon into the craft’s open port and 
aft to her cargo hold. 

The engineer on watch at the 
electelscope and visi-screen felt a 
hand on his shoulder and looked 
around to find his captain standing 
by him. He pointed up at the 
screen: on it, the brigand ship 
was a mere four inches in size, 
and bearing straight out on an 
unwavering course. “I reckoned 
their speed to be about ten thou- 
sand an hour, a minute ago, sir,” 
he reported. “Now about five thou- 
sand miles away.” 

‘‘How soon,” Carse asked, "do 
you think we could overhaul them?” 
The other grinned. “If you’re in 
a hurry, sir, about two hours and 
a half.” 

“I am in a hurry. I want all the 
speed you can muster.” 

“Yes, sir. Might be able to get 
it down to two.” 

The Hawk nodded. "Try. Return 
to your post.” 

Outside, through the port, he 
saw Friday smoothing over the 
grave, the burying finished, and he 
beckoned him in. At that second 
Harkness reported the cargo all 
fastened down, Carse snapped out 
his orders. 

“Harkness,” he said shortly, “you 
and Friday with me in the control 
cabin. Sparks, you can get an hour’s 
sleep, but leave the radio receiver 
open. Cook, an hour’s rest if you 
want it — and I think you’d better 
want it. There’s war ahead. Close 
port I” 



The inner and outer doors nestled 
snugly, one after the other, into 
place with a hiss; the rows of 
gravity plates in the ship’s belly 
angled ever so slightly. She quiv- 
ered, then, in a surge of power, 
lifted straight up and poised; then, 
answering the touch of space-stick 
and accelerator, she went streaking 
through the atmosphere on the trail 
of the distant craft that had left 
its mark of blood on lapetus and 
provoked the vengeance of the 
Hawk. 

CHAPTER III 
Death Rides the Star Devil 

U SUALLY, when pursuing an 
enemy, Hawk Carse was im- 
passive and grim, apparently emo- 
tionless, icy. But now he seemed 
somehow disturbed. 

He fidgeted around, glancing 
occasionally at the visi-screen to 
make sure his quarry was not 
changing course, now watching 
Friday juggle through the skin of 
atmosphere into outer space, and 
now standing apart, silent and 
solitary, brooding. 

There was something about the 
affair he didn’t like. Something 
that was deeply hidden, that could 
not be grasped clearly; that might, 
on the other hand, be pure imagi- 
nation. And yet, why — 

Why, for instance, had the 
brigands taken to their heels with 
just the barest semblance of fight? 
Why, with their defensive ray-web 
proof for some time at least against 
his offensive rays, had they left 
without more of a struggle for the 
horn? Why were they so willing 
to flee, knowing as they must that 
he, the Hawk, would follow? Did 
they not know he had — thanks to 
Master Scientist Eliot Leithgow— 
the fastest ship in space, and would 
inevitably overtake them? 

Were they Ku Sui’s men? It 
seemed so, certainly, from the great 
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ttrengtfa of their defensive ray- 
^eb. No other ships that he knew 
of in space save Ku Sui’s possessed 
inch power. But — it wasn’t the 
brilliant Eurasian’s customary style. 
It was too simple for him. 

Carse “stroked his bangs. The 
(actors were all mixed up. He didn’t 
like it 

Impetus' atmosphere was left be- 
hind; in minutes the light blue 
vash of her sky changed to the 
bird, frigid blackness of lifeless 
ipace. The Star DeviTs lighting 
tubes glowed softly, though Sa- 
turn’s rays, coming through the 
vide bow windows, still lit every 
object in the control cabin with 
bird and dazzling brilliancy. In- 
nde, light and color, life and ac- 
tion; outside, the eternal, sable 
void, sprinkled with its millions of 
iparkling motes of worlds. And 
Aead — shown now on the visa- 
fcieen only by the light dots of 
ila ports — was the brigand craft. 

The Star Devil was smoothly 
boil ding up the speed that would 
eventuaiy bring her up to the craft 
of the enemy. Carse’s Earth-watch 
told him that an hour and a half 
lad passed. A vague anxiety op- 
prosed him, but he shook it off 
with the thought that soon the 
time for accounting would arrive. 
Only forty minutes more ; prob- 
ibly less. HiB fears — foolish. He 
was getting too suspicious. . 

HEN came the voice. 

It pierced through the con- 
trol cabin from the loudspeaker 
one above the radio switchboard. 
It was rough and mocking. It said: 

"Hawk Carse? Hawk Carse? You 
hear me?” Many times it repeated 
“Yes? You hear me. Hawk 
I’ve a joke I want you to 
very funny joke. You’ll 
•joy it!” There interrupted the 
■•ccato sounds of an irrepressible 
■■sement. 

Cane froze. Hib fingers by habit 



fluttered over his ray-gun butt as 
he wheeled and looked into the 
loudspeaker. Friday, at the space- 
stick, stared at him; Harknees's 
face was puzzled as he peered at 
the loudspeaker and then turned 
and gazed at his captain. 

“But where," he asked, “ — where 
does the voice come from? Who 
is it?” 

As if thinking aloud, Carse 
whispered : 

“From that ship ahead. I half ex- 
pected. . . I know it well, that 
voice. Very well. It's the voice of 
of .1 can’t quite place it. 
. . . In a minute. The voice 

of — ” 

The chuckling ceased, and again 
the voice spoke. 

“Yes — a very funny joke! I 
can’t share it all with you, Carse, 
because you’d spoil it. But do you 
remember, some years ago, five 
men — and another who lay before 
them? Do you remember how this 
last man said : ‘Each one of you 
will die for what you’ve done to 
me?’ That man didn't wear bangs 
over his forehead then. Remember? 
Well, I’m one of the five the 
mighty Hawk Carse swore he 
would kill!" 

Again the voice broke 
chuckle. 

But it ended suddenly. The tone 
it changed into was entirely dif- 
ferent. was cruel with a taunting 
sneer, 

“Bah! The avenging Hawk! The 
mighty Hawk! Well, in minutes, 
you’ll be dead. You’ll be dead! The 
mighty Sparrow Carse will be 
dead 1” 

A brief eternity went by. Carse 
remembered, and the glint in his 
gray eyes grew colder. 

"Judd the Kite,” he whispered. 
'Friday’s lips formed the words. 

And even Harkness, new to the 
frontiers of space, knew the name 
a*d echoed it haltingly, 

I “Judd the Krte. . . .** 
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O F all the henchmen Dr. Ku 
Sui had gathered about him 
and banded against Earth, and 
against Carse, and against all peace- 
ful traders and merchant-ships, 
Judd was perhaps the most cruel 
and relentless. 

The Kite he was called — though 
only behind his back — yet it might 
better have been Vulture. Big and 
gross, with thick unstable lips and 
stubby, hairy fingers, more than 
once he and his motley gang of 
hi-jackers had painted a crimson 
splash across the far corners of 
the frontiers, and daubed it to the 
tortured groan6 of the crews of 
honest trading ships. Often they 
had plunged on isolated trading 
posts and left their factors wal- 
lowing in their life blood. And 
more. . . , 

There are things that cannot be 
set down in print, that the care- 
fully edited history books only hint 
at, and into this class fell many 
of the Kite’s deeds. He was a mas- 
ter of the Venusian tortures. He 
and his band during the unspeak- 
able debauches which always fol- 
lowed a successful raid would 
amuse themselves by practising 
certain of these tortures on the 
day’s captives; and his victims, 
both men and women, would see 
and feel indescribable things, and 
Death would be kept most carefully 
away until the last ounce of life 
and pain had been squeezed quite 
dry. 

"Judd the Kite,” Carse repeated 
;n a hardly audible whisper. “Judd 
the Kite . . . one of the five. . .” 
Slowly his left hand rose and 
smoothed his long bangs of flaxen 
hair. “I have been looking for 
him.” 

“Will you reply to him, sir?” 
asked Harkness. 

“What use? His trap — Ku Sui’s 
trap, of course — has already been 
set.” His brain raced. “What could 
it be?” he whispered slowly. 



F RIDAY was scratching hi, 
woolly hair, his smooth fac, 
puzzled, when Carse, with the criap 
decisiveness that always came ta 
him when in action, looked up 3 
the visi-screen. The brigand 
still clinging to a straight course, 
and being overhauled rapidly. An- 
other thirty minutes and they 
would be within striking distance. 
He said tersely: 

"Set up the defensive web. Spin! 
and zig-zag the ship all you dart, 
altering the period of the swing 
each time. Harkness, you and I are 
going to make an inspection tour. 
General alarm if Judd's conrn 
changes, Friday.” 

“Yes, suh.” The negro, frowning, 
gave his undivided attention to hii 
instruments as the Hawk and Hark* 
ness went aft into the next com- 
partment, the engine room. 

It looked quite normal. The 
great dynamos were humming 
smoothly; the air-renewing machine 
was functioning steadily; the gang* 
hands all slept or quivered in their 
usual places. Nothing uneven in 
the slight vibration of the ship} 
nothing that might possibly for- 
bode trouble. Up on his perch, the 
engineer peered down curiously 
and asked : 

“Anything wrong, sir?” 

"Not yet,” Carse answered short- 
ly. “You’re sure everything is reg- 
ular here?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good^ But check every vital 
spot at once — and quickly. Then 
keep alert.” 

They passed on into the follow- 
ing compartment, the mess-room 
and sleeping quarters for the crew. 
Solid, rhythmical snores were is- 
suing from the cook’s open mouth 
as he lay sprawled out on his bunk; 
the smell of coffee hovered, in the 
air; the cabin was quiet and com- 
fortable with an atmosphere of 
sleep and rest. Tlie radio-mtni 
reading in his bunk, looked 
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and, seeing it was Carse, sat up. 

"Notice anything wrong?” he was 
asked. 

“Wrong? What — Why, no, sir. 
You want me for duty?” 

"Yes. Stay here and keep your 
eyes open for signs of trouble. I’m 
expecting some. General alarm if 
the slightest thing happens.” And 
Carse went noiselessly into the last 
division of the ship. 

This was the cargo hold. The 
boxes of phanti horns were neatly 
stacked in precise rows; the dim 
tube burning overhead showed 
nothing that gave the smallest cause 
for alarm. The Hawk’s narrowed 
eyes swept walls, deck and ceiling 
in a search for signs of strain or 
buckling, but found none. 

T HEN he let himself down into 
the ship’s belly, in the three- 
foot-high space between the deck 
and the bottom outer hull. He 
found the three rows of delicately 
adjusted gravity plates in good or- 
der. Harkness joined him. 

Their hand-flashes scanned every 
inch of the narrow compartment 
as they made the under-deck pas- 
sage from stern to bow and up 
through the forward trap-door into 
the control cabin. They found 
nothing abnormal. The water and 
fuel tanks, built in the space be- 
tween the inner and outer shells 
above the living quarters, also 
yielded nothing; likewise the store- 
room. 

Nothing. Nothing at all. The 
whole ship was in excellent con- 
dition. Everything was working as 
it should. Carse went forward again 
with Harkness; turned and faced 
him with puzzled eyes. 

“I can't understand it,” he said. 
“Why that threat, when everything 
eeems all right? How can Judd 
reach me to kill me? And in min- 
utes ?” 

The navigator shook his head. 
"It’s beyond me, sir.” 



The Hawk shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Well, we’ll see. It might be 
something altogether new. You re- 
port to the engine-room and keep 
on watch there. Any sound or sign, 
give the general alarm.” 

“Yes, sir,” he said, and left. 

“He talkin’ foolish, that Judd,” 
grumbled Friday, seeing that the 
search had been fruitless. “He 
think maybe he can bust through 
our ray-web? Hmff!” 

His master said nothing. He was 
standing motionless in the center 
of the cabin, waiting — waiting for 
he knew not what. 

Then it came. 

A preparatory sputter from the 
loudspeaker that spun Friday 
around. Hawk looked up, tensed. 
Again sounded the hard, sneering 
voice of Judd the Kite. 

"We’re ready now, Carse: there 
was a little delay. I’ll give you, say, 
five seconds. Yes— one for each of 
the five men you did not kill. Shall 
I count them off? All right. You 
have till the fifth. 

"One.” 

Friday's big eyes rolled nervous- 
ly; he wiped a drop of sweat from 
his brow and cursed. 

"Two.” 

H E glanced at the Hawk, and 
tried himself to assume the 
unshakable steely calm of the great 
adventurer. But his fists would 
clench and unclench as he stared 
up at the visi-screen. No change! 
The brigand was running straight 
ahead as ever, apparently fleeing. 
“Three.” 

The negro’s breath came more 
quickly; the tendons of his neck 
stood sharply out, and his powerful 
arms twitched nervously. “What’s 
he goin* to do, suh? What’s he 
goin* to do?” he asked hoarsely. 
"What’s he goin’ to do?” 

"Four.” 

"Change course — a-starboard 1” 
Carse rapped. The space-stick 
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moved a litde, all Friday dared, 
at their speed; the position dials 
swung; the dot of a Axed star 
that had been visible a moment 
before through the bow windows 
was now gone. Till the fifth, Judd 
had Baid. 

“Five!” 

The two men in the control cabin 
of the Star Devil peered at each 
other. One of them licked his lips 
and wiped the sweat from his brow. 
But there was nothing. No sound, 
no change. No general alarm bell. 
No offensive ray spearing across 
the reaches of space; no slightest 
change in the brigand’s course. He 
who had mopped the sweat away 
laughed loud and long in over- 
whelming relief. 

“All foolishment!” he gurgled. 
“That Judd, he crazy. Try t» scare 
us, I guess— huh! Try to—” 

“What’s that?” whispered Hawk 
Carse. 

A sudden faint rustle of noise, 
of movement, had breathed through 
the ship. 

At first it was hardly discernible; 
but it grew. It grew with paralyz- 
ing rapidity into a low but steady 
murmur, blended soon with voices 
raised in quick cries. There was 
one piercing, ragged shriek, and 
all the time an undertone of the 
indefinite, peculiar sound of some- 
thing rustling, creeping, growing. 

T HEN came the harsh ‘jangle of 
the general alarm bell. 
“Space-suits!” Carse snapped. The 
alarm was the signal to put them 
on; it was a safeguard from a pos- 
sible breach in the ship’s walls. 
Against such an emergency they 
had drilled often, and all over the 
ship the crew would be springing 
rapidly into space-suits hanging 
ready. 

The space-etick automatically 
locked as Friday, eyes rolling, 
leaped with his master to the near- 
by locker. The shriek from aft had 



quickly died, the alarm bell had 
snapped off; but now there came 
a frantic rush of feet, and a man 
tumbled through into the control 
cabin, his face white, his eyes stark 
with horror, his breath coming in 
gasps and the sweat of fear on hit 
brow. 

It was Harkness. 

He slammed the door tight shut 
behind him and stumbled to the 
suit locker; and as his fingers fum. 
bled at his suit with the clumsine* 
of panic, he stammered: 

“The cargo— the boxes of horn-* 
it came from aft I Fungus! Planted 
in the horn! It's filling the shipl 
Got all the others and grew— 
grew on them! Dead already. There 
—look, look!” 

Carse and Friday, grotesque 
giants in the bulky sheathings of 
stiff, many-plied fabric, turned as 
one and ^peered through their 
quartzite face shields to where the 
navigator's bulging eyes directed 
them. 

It was the door between control 
cabin and engine room — the door 
he had just slammed shut. At Ant 
nothing was visible ; then they saw 
the van of the enemy that had 
swarmed through the ship. 

A thin line of bright yellow 
color had appeared along the un- 
der crack of the door. A second 
later the door was rimmed on all 
sides with it. It gTew; reached oat 
Energy flowed through it; flngen 
of dusty yellow pronged out from 
the cracks where the door fitted, 
hung wavering for a moment, melt- 
ed together, then slumped to the 
floor to more quickly continue the 
advance. It increased marvelously, 
in minor jerks of speed. It w» 
delicate in texture, mold-like. The 
more there became, the faster H 
grew; in seconds shreds of it had 
darted out from the main mass and 
affixed themselves to the walls and 
ceiling of the cabin, there to ac- 
celerate the horrible filling procev. 
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A LL this happened more quick- 
ly than it can be related. 
Within ten seconds most of the 
cabin was coated by the yellow 
stuff I grotesquely formed clumps 
and feathers hung from the ceil- 
ing; fern-like fingers kept spurting 
everywhere. Friday stepped back 
before the advance, but not the 
Hawk. Useless to try and evade the 
atuff, he knew, and he was fairly 
positive that there was no imme- 
diate danger: the tough fabric of 
the suits should resist it. A pseu- 
dopod-like surge flicked to his leg; 
crept up; cloaked the suit in 
patches of yellow; thickened and 
enveloped him. But it could not 
pierce through. 

“Cap’n Carse! Look heah!” 

He turned to the alarmed voice, 
brushing light, feathery particles 
of yellow from his face shield, and 
found the bulky giant that was 
Friday a few steps behind him, and 
pointing mutely at Harkness. 

The young officer was slumped 
limply down against a wall, his 
legs sprawled and body twisted un- 
naturally. His suit was covered 
with the yellow, and he had fallen, 
silently, while they were watching 
the advance of the fungus and 
checking the fastenings of their 
suits. 

Carse reached him in three steps, 
stooped, brushed the fungus off 
the face-shield and peered through. 
Friday looked over his shoulder. 
The yellow enemy had laid its 
deadly fingers on Harkness’s fine 
pale face. Sprouts of yellow trailed 
from the nostrils; the mouth was 
t dump of it; tendrils of spongy 
substance had climbed out the ears 
ind were still threading rapidly 
over the head, even as the Hawk 
>nd Friday watched. 

“That’s how the others died,” 
the adventurer said slowly. "Hark- 
nesa must have carried a bit of the 
rtnff from aft. It was on him when 
be pot on his suit. At least I hope 



so. If it can get into these 
suits. . . .” He left the thought 
unfinished 

"You mean, suh,” asked Friday 
haltingly, "you mean that maybe — 
maybe it’ll get in our suits too?” 

“Maybe,” said Carse without emo- 
tion. 

They waited. 

CHAPTER IV 

The Hawk Prepares a Surprise 

AWK CARSE'S icy poise in 
times of emotional stress 
never failed to amaze friends and 
enemies alike. Most of them swoie 
he had no nerves, and that in that 
way he was not human. This esti- 
mate, of course, is foolish: Carse 
was perhaps too human, as was 
proved by the all-consuming object 
of his life. It was rather, probably, 
an inward vanity that made him 
stand composed as a statue while 
death was gnawing near; that had, 
once, led him actually to file his 
nails when apparently trapped and 
hotly besieged, with the wicked 
hiss of ray-guns all around. 

And so he stood within his suit 
now — calm, quite collected, his face 
graven, while the yellow tendrils 
carpeted the whole cabin, pene- 
trated between the twin banks of 
instruments on each side and cloud- 
ed the bow windows, visi-screen 
and positionals until the two liv- 
ing men aboard that ship of death 
were completely shut off from out- 
side vision. Friday, his large white 
eyes never for a moment still, and 
waiting as the Hawk was waiting to 
find whether or not their suits, too, 
harbored the fungus, could quite 
easily have been scared into a state 
of panic; but the sight of the 
steely figure near him eased his 
nerves and brought a vague kind 
of reassurance. 

Minutes went by. Presently the 
Hawk said softly into his micro- 
phone: 
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“We’re safe, now, I think. You’d 
better go aft and see what state 
the ship’s in. Come right back.” 
And as Friday left, wading through 
the clinging growth, the trader 
went to the eye-piece of the elec- 
telscope. 

He brushed the puffy covering 
of yellow silt away and adjusted 
the instrument’s controls as best 
he could, centering it on where 
Judd’s craft had last been. Then 
he peered through — and saw that 
which made him start. 

The Star Devil was rolling round 
and round, like a ball I 

C ARSE looked out on a star- 
studded panorama that was 
sweeping crazily by. Now the- 
cloudy globAof Iapetus, which had 
just before .i^in far behind, came 
swinging into 5 view, sliding rapidly 
from the bottom of his field of 
view to the top, and so out of sight 
again, td quickly give place to the 
flaming, ringed sphere of Saturn, 
which in turn passed away and left 
the star-spangled blackness of 
space. Then Iapetus once more. He 
snapped the electelscope off abrupt- 
ly and turned from it to see Fri- 
day corne^ clumping back. 

“Swept everything clean, suh," 
the negro reported gloomily. “That 
fungus’s thick; cain’t even see the 
men’s bodies, it’s so deep. It’s that 
way all over.” 

“It’s down in the gravity pro- 
pulsion plate6, too,” Carse said 
shortly. “Their adjustment’s been 
ruined by it, and we’re out of con- 
trol, turning over and over. I 
couldn’t possibly see Judd. Well, 
we’ve got to go down to the plates 
and try and clean them.” 

It was a weird scene that faced 
him in the engine room. The com- 
plex instruments and machinery 
were draped with straggling ferns 
of yellow; up above, a solid clump 
some teii'^feet thick hung on the 
platform where the engineer usual- 



ly stood— a living tomb. The usual 
purr of the mechanisms was muf. 
fled and hushed. So fecund was the 
fungus that the path Friday had 
cleared in his passage aft was al- 
ready filled, and Carse had to cImt 
a new one. The growth was deep 
there, but still deeper in the next 
compartment. 

It was practically a solid mass of 
yellow, for in it their invader had 
found food. It had fed well on tha 
lockers of supplies and devoured 
all but the bones and clothing of 
the two men whom it had caught— 
radio-operator and cook. Cam 
fought on through this tough, 
clinging sea and came at last to 
the cargo hold, where, in the deck, 
was the man-hole that gave passage 
down to the ’tween-decks compart- 
ment where the rows ot gravity 
propulsion plates were located. 

F RIDAY raised the cover with 
a wrench; then, preceded by 
the rays of their hand-flasheB, they 
climbed down and wormed forward, 
as best they could in their hamper- 
ing suits, to the plates. They found 
they had lost their customary glit- 
ter beneath powdery coatings of 
yellow, sufficient to disturb their 
faint electric currents and micro- 
scopically adjusted angles. On 
hands and knees — for the compart- 
ment, though as wide as the ship’* 
inner shell, was only three feet in 
height — the Hawk stopped md 
said : 

“We might be able to get some 
use out of these plates if we can 
keep the fungus brushed off. If» 
thin: let’s try it.” 

But the yellow growth’s vitality 
baulked them. Sweating from their 
awkward exertions inside the hoi 
space-suits, they again and agda 
brushed clean tbe plates with pi«ei 
of waste — only to see the. feathery 
particles regather as quickly • 
they were cleared away. Tb«* 
wasn’t more than an inch of the 
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fungus, but that inch stuck. There 
was no removing it, 

"No use, boss,” gasped the negro, 
pausing breathless. ‘‘Cain’t do it. 
Nothin’ to do, I guess, but wait 
an' see what de Kite does. He’ll 
sure want this ship and the horn.” 
“I know,” his captain answered 
slowly. “He’ll want this ship, for 
it's the fastest in space — but I can’t 
understand how he’ll board us. I’m 
going up and see what I can find 
out. You stay here. Try cleaning 
the plates again.” 

Up through tho man-hole he 
went, and forward to the control 
cabin. And, as before, the electel- 
scope’s eye-piece held a surprise 
for him. 

Somehow, the Star Devil’s speed 
of wild tumbling had lessened. A 
moment later the reason appeared. 
As her bow dipped down and down, 
there slid across the field of view, 
about a mile away, the lighted 
ports of another ship; and from 
this other ship's nose there winked 
a spot of green, the beginning of 
a ray-stream which stabbed across 
the gulf to impinge on the Star 
DeviPs bow. Carse could feel his 
craft steady as it struck. It was 
a gravital ray, with strong magnetic 
properties, which Judd was using 
to stop her turnings so he and 
bis men could board! 

A GAIN and again the beam 
flashed across the Hawk’s 
field of view, and he knew it was 
raying its mark neatly each time 
her bow swung abeam, for soon she 
was hardly turning at all. Then 
Judd evidently was satisfied. The 
port-lights of his ship veered 
aside; drew to a position abreast* 
of the other. The two cold gray 
eyes that watched saw the outer 
port-lock door of the pirate open, 
revealing six figures, clad in space- 
suitB and connected by a rope, that 
stepped out, pushed, and came 
floating towards the Star Devil. 



Swiftly Carse moved. For many 
reasons it was useless, he rapidly 
decided, to try and surprise them 
as they boarded; there was a better 
and surer way. And, as always, he 
attended to every little detail — de- 
tails that to others might have 
seemed trivial— of this preferred 
way. 

With quick, strong fingers he 
removed the fungus-choked body of 
Harkness from its space-suit, and 
threw the suit into a nearby locker. 
From another locker he selected 
a loop of yellow-encrusted rope. 
Holding this over one arm, he made 
his way back rapidly to the after 
man-hole, closed it carefully be- 
hind him and crept forward to the 
anxious negro who was still futile- 
ly dusting the plates. He told what 
he had seen, but nothing else. 

Friday noted the rope, and he 
twisted his whole body to get a 
sight of Carse’s gray eyes, through 
the face-shield. 

“What we do, then, suh?” he 
asked. “Try an’ surprise ’em?” 

"Can’t do that ; we’d still be help- 
less, without a way to remove this 
fungus. They probably know how to 
do it, and we’ve got to give them a 
chance.” 

Puzzlement pricked the negro, 
“Then what you goin’ to do with 
that rope?” 

“You’ll soon see,” snapped Hawk 
Carse. 

HEY waited. 

It was hot and stuffy down 
in the belly of the ship, and aho 
utterly black, for the trader had 
flicked off his hand-flash. Friday was 
unhappily possessed of an active 
-curiosity; he wanted terribly to go 
on with his questions and ask Carse 
what his plan was; but he did not 
dare, for he knew very well from 
past experience that the Hawk was 
impatient of detailing his schemes 
in advance. So he sat in silence, and 
sweated, and stared gloomily into 
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the darkness, thinking uneasy 

thoughts. 

True, he thought, Judd the Kite 
did not know that Carse and he 
were still alive; on the contrary, he 
was probably convinced that they 
were dead; but what good did that 
do? Surely it would have been 
better to have surprised the bri- 
gands when boarding, but Captain 
CarBe was against that. And they 
were hopelessly outnumbered. 

Friday ronembered A tale told 
him once by a survivor of a trading 
ship Judd the Kite had destroyed. 
It wasn’t a nice tale. The Kite, so 
the report ran, was diabolically in- 
genious with a long peeling knife, 
and could improvise with it for 
hours. Friday pursued the tack of 
thought, and then suddenly began 
to sweat in earnest. He recalled — 
horrible t — that Judd possessed a 
special dislike for colored gentle- 
men! . . . 

“Oh, LawdI” he groaned, uncon- 
sciously — to have a cold voice ring 
in his earphones. 

“Quiet I” it snapped. “They’re en- 
tering.” 

The negro threw a switch on his 
helmet so he could catch outside 
noises. His body tensed. From above, 
unmistakably, had come the hiss of 
the inner port-lock door opening. 
And again, moments later, the hiss 
echoed. Twice! The lock could hold 
three men at a time. That probably 
meant that all six had boarded. Fri- 
day turned in the darkness and 
peered at Carse. 

The adventurer without warning 
flicked on his hand-flash. The beam 
fell on the parallel planes of the 
yellow-covered gravity plates. The 
negro, every nerve in him jumping 
from impatience and suspense, 
gazed at them, and suddenlystraight- 
ened. The mold-like fungus which 
had prevented them from getting 
the ship into control was slowly 
melting away. It was dwindling 
Into fine dust! 



"Gas,” came a soft whisper to him 
“As I expected, Judd’a cleaning it 
out with some sort of gas. But the 
plates won’t work yet — not until 
they’re polished bright.” Unthink- 
ing, Friday raised his hand to his 
helmet fastenings. “Keep your face- 
Bhield shut!” he was ordered crisp- 
ly. ‘The gas would be as fatal ts 
the funguB.” 

S ILENCE rested tensely over the 
two men, to be broken at latt 
by the clump of feet proceeding 
aft on the deck above. 

Carse switched off the light His 
voice was but faintly audible. 

“Coming down to clean off the 
du6t. He’ll have a flash. Hide be- 
hind the truss- work at your side, 
and when he gets here seize him by 
the neck. I'll be with you right 
away. I want no noise.” 

Friday saw a great light, sod 
grinned in the confidence it brought 
him- Of course I That explained the 
rope. The plan was so simple it 
had escaped him. Already he fdt 
cheerful. It was only mental wor- 
ries, and never physical hazards, 
that unsettled him. He angled 
around the truss-work and shrink 
into as small a space as possible— 
which wasn’t very small, as he still 
wore his bulky, clumsy suit. 

The clump-clump of feet had 
died ; now there came the sound of 
the man-hole aft being raised. A 
white beam pronged down into the 
darkness, felt around and flicked < 
off. Boot6 clanged on the connect 
ing ladder; reached the bottom. Tfce 
light appeared again, lower now, 
and came slowly forward. Limned 
faintly against the reflected llgfci 
was the outline of a crouchlaf 
man’s body. 

He went to hands and knees ad 
progressed carefully, his flash 
ing to left and right. Suddenly, h 
a certain light, the two who awaltd 
his coming saw a swarthy, Mo*- 
stubbled face in profile. He wmn 
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no space-suit! That meant, Friday 
reflected, that the brigands had 
cleared the ship of the gas in some 
way. It meant that they could get 
out of their own suits. 

But they could not possibly do 
so at the moment. They heard the 
nearby pirate’s breathing, a harsh 
oath as he stubbed a toe. The negro 
tightened his giant arms and held 
himself ready, his eyes steady on 
the black outline which signified 
his quarry. Then the pirate was 
close enough. 

It was over in seconds. Rounding 
the truss, Friday caught the man 
in the armored crook of his arm. A 
startled croak preluded the thump 
of two bodies on the hull; there was 
the tinkle of a falling hand-flash 
and a Blight squirming which was 
quickly stopped by a belting punch. 

T HEN Carse was there in the 
darkness, looping his rope 
around the pirate's arms and legs— » 
a difficult job when wearing a bulky 
■pace-suit in such cramped quarters. 
He used a bunch of waste for a gag 
and then hauled the captive to a 
girder farther forward and bound 
him sitting to it. By the time he 
had flnished, Friday was out of his 
space-suit and asking: 

“Shall I rub him out, suh? Best 
make sure of him.” 

"Never in cold blood,” said the 
Hawk acidly. ‘‘You should know 
that well enough by now! 

“Now, there should be five left 
above, and I think they’ll send an- 
other down. We must get him, too. 
Get back where you were.” 

He took off his space-suit also; 
then, after minutes of silence, they 
heard voices upraised in argument 
coming from the control cabin. 
Once more came the sound of feet 
overhead ; another flash bit down 
through the man-hole, and another 
man wriggled into the compart- 
ment, He was obviously uneasy and 
suspicious. He called: 



"Jake! Hey, Jake! You there? 
Where the hell are you?” 
Mumbling oaths, he advanced, 
his light ray weaving over every 
inch before him. 

“What you doing, Jake? Where 
are you?” 

Friday gathered his muscles, un- 
hampered now by the restricting 
suit. But light must have been re- 
flected by the round whites of his 
eyes, for the pirate suddenly 
stopped and called in sharp alarm: 
“What’s that? What’B that there? 
You, Jake? Heyt I’ll ray you — ” 
And that was all he said. Friday 
was too far away to reach him in 
time, but the Hawk was closer; 
he approached behind the brigand, 
crouched on silent cat’s feet. Two 
powerful arms reached out and 
tightened in a strangle hold — and 
two minutes later the second man 
was bound and gagged. 

Carse loosened his ray-gun in its 
holster. 

"Now we attack,” he whispered. 
“Four to two are fair odds, I think. 
You go aft and wait by the man- 
hole; wait till you hear me call. 
Don't be seen — wait. And when I 
call, come at once.” 

“Yes, suh. You goin’ forward 
’tween the hulls?” 

A curt nod answered him 
"Then up through that — ” 

"Don't ask so many questions!” 
the Hawk rasped crisply. 

They separated. 

CHAPTER V 
The Hawk and the Kite 

I N the deck of the control cabin, 
between a bank of instruments 
and the starboard wall, was another 
man-hole that gave entrance from 
the 'tween hulls compartment to 
the cabin. 

Only two men besides Larse knew 
of its existence. The adventurer 
for good reasons of his own had 
it built in; and so cunningly was 
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its cover fitted on that its outlines 
were not visible. 

Beneath it, now, on -die three- 
rung ladder that led up from the 
lower shell, Hawk Carse waited. 

He could hear quite clearly the 
angry, snarling voice of Judd the 
Kite, haranguing his men. 

“Rinker, you go down and see 
what’s wrong. Just because Jake 
and Sako don't come back right 
away, you guys seem to think the 
ship's haunted! Haunted! By Betei- 
guese ( A sweet bunch of white- 
livered cowards I’ve got for a 
crew — H 

“Ah, lay off!” growled a deep, 
sullen voice. “I ain’t scared, but 
this looks fishy to me. Something’s 
wrong down there ’tween the hulls 
— damn wrong, I tell you. We only 
found four skeletons, an’ four ain’t 
the full crew for a ship like this. 
There oughta to be a couple more 
somewhere. Carse, blast him! he’s 
got nine lives. How do we know 
he was one of the four?" 

Another spoke up, as Rinker evi- 
dently hesitated. “I say we all go 
down and investigate together.” 

“Stow it!” thundered Judd. "They 
didn’t get their space-suits out, did 
they? Why, they hadn’t a chance 
to escape — none of ’em. They were 
killed, every one, quick! And four’s 
plenty to work this ship. Carse is 
dead, see, dead! This was one trick 
he didn't know — one time he 
couldn’t worm out. He was clever, 
all right, but he couldn’t quite 
stack up against me. I swore I’d 
get him and I did. He’s dead!” 

“Judd,” said a low, clear voice. 

T HE Kite whirled around. He 
stared. The hand-flash he was 
holding dropped to the deck with 
a clang. His hands went limp, and 
his voice was suddenly weak and 
dazed. 

“My God — Carse! Hawk Carse!” 
“Yea," a whisper answered. “Hawk 
Carse. And not daad.” 



It was a scene that might have 
puzzled a newcomer to the fron- 
tiers of space. Certainly thwe 
seemed to be nothing menacing 
about the slender figure that stood 
by the now open man-hole, both 
arms hanging easily at his sida; 
the advantage, on the contrary, «p. 
peered to be all with the men whom 
he confronted. All but one wm 
big, and each was fully armed with 
a brace of ray-guns and knives. 

But, though there were four guns 
to one, they made no attempt to 
draw. For it was the Hawk they 
faced, the fastest, most accurate 
shot in all those millions of leagues 
of space, and in his two icy eyes 
was a menace that filled the control 
cabin with fine-drawn silence. 

At last Judd the Kite opened his 
lips and wetted them. 

“Where did you come from?" he 
stammered. 

“No matter,” came the answer 
from the thinly smiling mouth. 
“Friday l” 

“Yes, suh!” boomed the big 
black’s distant voice. 

Judd's three men turned their 
heads and saw Carse's famous satel- 
lite step into the control cabin, i 
ray-gun in each capacious band. 
He was all flashing white teeth, 
so wide was his grin. 

“Well, well I” he chuckled. “Ain’t 
this the pleasure! Certainly am 
pleased to meet old friends like 
this — yes, euh! Ju9* drop in?” 

But the Kite’s head had not 
turned; he seemed not to hear Fri- 
day's words; his eyes were hdd 
fascinated by Carse’s. The attaa* 
tion of everyone came back to th* 
two leaders. 

“Ku Sui is in back of thiiP 
asked the Hawk. 

Judd licked his lips again. H* 
had to spar for time; to divert fa 
a while the vengeance he kn«* 
possessed the other's mind, so tW 
he might find some chance, Ifa 
loop-hole. 
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“That'fl right,” he began eagerly, 
“it was Ku Sui. I had to do this, 
Carso: I hadn’t any choice. He’s 
got something on me: I had to go 
through with it. Had to I" 

T HE Hawk’s eyeB were glacial; 

the ghost of a smile hovered 
once more around the corners of 
his lips. 

“Go on,” he said. “What was that 
fungus?" 

“I don’t know. Ku Sui developed 
it in his laboratory. He just gave 
me a sealed cartridge of the spores 
with instructions to raid your 
ranch, as you saw, and plant them 
m a drilled -out ptaanti horn. There 
was a simple mechanism in the 
cartridge that allowed us to re- 
lease the spores by a radio wave 
from our ship. When I wanted 
them to grow I simply—” 

“I see. A clever scheme,” Carse 
said. “Quite up to Ku Sui’s stand- 
ard. The idea of those three men 
running for the jungle when I came 
down on Iapetus was to insure ray 
taking the horn cargo aboard, of 
course. The raid was only inci* 
dental to your scheme to get me. 
And Crane, the radio operator, was 
dead when I received that S.O.S. 
It was faked, to bring me quickly 
for your schedule.” 

Judd stared at him. “How in hell 
did you know that? Damn you, 
Carse, you’re—” 

“Where,” interrupted the adven- 
turer coldly, “is Ku Sui?” 

The pirate’a eyes shifted nervous- 
ly. “I don’t know,” he muttered. 

“Where,” came the steady ques- 
tion again, “ib Ku Sui?” 

The other licked his lips. His 
fingers clenched, unclenched, 
gripped tight. “I don’t know I” he 
protested. HiB eyes widened as he 
saw the Hawk’B left hand atir 
Bllghtly, and he started as he heard 
the whip-like word: 

“Talk I” 

“Carse, I swear it) No one knowB 



where he is. When he wants to see 
me personally, he comes out of 
darkness— out of empty space. I 
don’t know whether it’s done by 
invisibility or the fourth dimen- 
sion, but one moment bU ship’s not 
there; the next It is. I don’t know 
where hiB base is; and If he knew 
I’d told you what I have, he’d — ” 
“How do you arrange your meet- 
ings, then?” 

“They’re always in a different 
place. The nert is in seven days. 
I don’t remember the figures: 
they’re in the log of my ship.” 
Carse nodded. “All right. I be- 
lieve you. And now — there are a 
few accounts to be settled.” 

D URING the few minutes the 
Hawk had questioned Judd, 
the brigand crew in the cabin had 
stood silent, their breath bated, 
their eyes watching fascinated. But 
now they started, and shifted un- 
easily. They suspected what was 
coming. The inexorable, seemingly 
inhuman adventurer went on emo- 
tlonleasly: 

“Six of my men were killed on 
Iapetus, treacherously, without a 
chance. Four more were slaugh- 
tered by the fungus. That’s ten. 
Back up to your men, Judd.” 

Judd knew all too well what 
that order portended. He could not 
move. His cunning eyes protruded 
with fear as they shifted down 
and riveted on the shabby holster 
that hung on Carse’s left aide. His 
breath came unevenly, in short, 
ragged gasps through parted lips. 
“Back, Judd!” 

The stinging, icy force of the 
voice jolted him back despite his 
will. One short retreating step after 
another he took, until at length he 
was standing with bis three men 
against the side wall of the cabin, 
the dividing line between it and 
the engine room. Friday’s guns 
were still covering the pirates. 
“You go in’ to shoot us down in 
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cold blood?” one of them asked 
hoarsely. 

The Hawk surveyed the speaker 
until the man shivered. Beneath 
their coldness, his gray eyes were 
faintly contemptuous. 

“No — I leave that for yellow- 
streaked hi-jacking rats such as 
you. I’m going to give you a 
chance; more than a chance. Fri- 
day,” he called. 

“Yes, suh?” 

“Do you want to come ia on 
this?” 

Without the slightest hesitation 
the negro answered, grinning: 

“Yes, suh!” 

“I thought you would. Come 
here alongside me, then sheathe 
your guns.” 

Friday did so. He stood in posi- 
tion beside his master, just in 
front of the opening that led be- 
low. The four brigands were some 
fifteen feet away. The two groups 
faced each other squarely. 

“Good,” whispered Carse. 

T HEY stood there, four men to 
two, deadly enemies; yet not 
one hand moved toward a ray-gun. 
Again, an outsider would have 
marveled why Judd, the numbers 
on his side, did not draw and fire; 
why he waited; why his face was 
pale, his eyes nervous. But he knew 
too well what the least sign of a 
draw on his part would entail; he 
preferred to wait, to receive the 
advantage of the cold vanity in 
Carse which demanded, in gun- 
play, that the odds of numbers be 
against him. Perhaps this time 
that vanity would lead the Hawk 
a little too far. Perhaps even yet 
a loop-hole for strategy might ap- 
pear. 

So the Kite waited, but fear was 
strong within him. 

“A little earlier,” the Hawk's 
frigid voice went on, “there was 
some counting. To the number five. 
Remember, Judd? Well, since you 



managed so poorly before, perhaps 
you’ll count again.” 

"You mean to count to five?” 
"Yes. And on the fifth count, 
we draw and fire.” 

Judd’s eyes narrowed, shifted, 
while thoughts clashed and meshed 
in his brain. Hawk Carse smiled 
Icily. 

“Is that clear?" he asked. 

Judd said after a while: 

"All right.” 

Friday noted one of the pirates: 
a brawny, black-browed giant al- 
most as large as himself, and de- 
decided to go for him when the 
time came. He whispered thiB to 
Carse; then, keeping his gaze on 
the man, he stood ready. 

“Begin. I*m waiting,” reminded 
Hawk Carse. 

T HE Kite crouched, drew a deep 
breath — but before his lips 
could form the first count there 
was a quick, sharp stir of move- 
ment from the brigand to his right; 
Carse’s left hand seemed to vanish; 
a hiss followed, a streak of wicked 
blue fight. Friday grunted, not yet 
quite realizing what had happened; 
Judd gaped at Carse’s lowering 
weapon, then turned his eyes to 
the right — and choked out an oath. 

The brawny giant by his side 
was standing, but his face was 1 
creased and puzzled. One hand was 
at a holster; the other grasped a 
gun-r-unfired. Accurate to an inch, 
between his eyebrows there had 
appeared as if by magic a neatly 
seared, round hole. 

His knees crumpled. His gun 
clanged to the deck. His head 
bowed; he bent; he pitched for- 
ward, sprawled face downward. 
Then he quivered and lay still. A 
burnt odor was in the air. . . . 

"I'm still waiting, Judd,” came 
an ironic whisper. . . 

"My Godt” stammered one of the 
pirate chiefs two remaining men. 
“He’s a devil. Fast as light I” 
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Judd’s eyes had returned to the 
Hawk, and they still showed some 
of hie reaction of surprise to what 
had happened, when a peculiar 
thing occurred. For a split second 
his gaze shot past Carse, took in 
something, then switched back 
■gain. And when he had done so 
his face showed a faint but unmis- 
takable feeling of relief. 

This was old stuff to the Hawk, 
but he could not afford to take 
chances. Instantly he rapped: 

"Look behind, Friday! Quick!” 
The negro jerked his head 
around. He was to late. He had a 
glimpse of a man standing in the 
man-hole behind — a glimpse of a 
short steel bar that flashed to 
Carse’s head in a vicious arc, and 
again to his own. He was rocked 
by pain as blackness cane across 
his vision; and together, white man 
and black crumpled to the deck.... 

CHAPTER VI 
Back to Iapetus 

A N indefinite time later Carse 
awoke to a trip-hammer of 
pain thudding through hie head. 
He groaned a little, and tried to 
turn over in an effort to ease it. 
He found he could not. Then his 
eyes opened and he blinked up. 

He found himself lying on the 
deck of the control cabin, near the 
after wall, and bound hand and 
foot with tightly strapped rope. 
Over him, looking down, was Judd 
the Kite, hands on his hips, a 
gloating smile on his coarse lips, 
and in his eyes a look of taunting, 
exultant triumph. He drew back 
his foot and kicked the netted 
Hawk in the ribs. The trader made 
no sound; his pale face did not 
change, except to set a trifle more 
rigidly. 

"Pretty easy the way my men 
got you, Carse,” said Judd. “Seems 
to me you're just a damned fool 
with a big rep you don’t deserve. 



You’re too careless. You ought to 
know by now not to leave bound 
men in reach of high-powered 
cable. It cuts as good as an electric 
knife. Does your head hurt where 
you were hit?” Deliberately, still 
smiling, he rapped his foot brutally 
against Carse’s head. 

The trader said nothing. He 
glanced around, to get the situa- 
tion clearly. Friday, he saw, was 
in the control cabin too, lying 
stretched out and bound as he was, 
but evidently still unconscious from 
the ugly, bloody welt on his head. 
One of Judd’s men was at the 
ship’s space-9tick, another stood by 
her dials, occasionally glancing 
back at the prisoners and grinning; 
the two remaining pirates were ap- 
parently aft. The body of the one 
whom Carse had killed had been 
removed. 

Through the port bow window, 
far out, he noticed a small spot, 
half black and half brilliant with 
the reflected light of Saturn: that 
would be the other space ship, the 
Kite’s, on the same course as they. 
And ahead was the large-looming 
sphere of Iapetus. The pirate was 
returning, then, to the ranch, prob- 
ably to pick up his three men, and 
perhaps to leave a small crew to 
work it. 

“Yes, I’m afraid this is the end 
of the Sparrow Hawk I” Judd 
sneered the name and laughed 
harshly. "A lot of people will be 
glad to hear it. There’ll be a big 
reward for me, too, from Ku Sui. 
Head still bad?” And again he 
swung his leg and drove its heavy 
shoe into his captive's head. 

C ARSE’S lips compressed till 
they were colorless. He looked 
steadily at Judd’s eyes and asked: 
“What are you going to do with 
Friday and me?” 

“Well,” grinned the pirate, “I 
can’t tell you definitely, but it’s 
sure to be interesting. It’d suit 
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me best if I could teach you a few 
little tricks with a peeling knife — 
the Venusians have some very neat 
ones, you know — and then perhaps 
burn you full of holes. Little holes, 
done with a mild needle-ray. But 
unfortunately I can't kill you per- 
sonally, for Ku Sui will want to 
do that himself. You’re worth a 
hell of a lot of money alive.” 

“I go to Ku Sui, then?” 

“That's right. I’ll hand you over 
when I have my rendezvous with 
him, seven days from now. Clever 
man, Ku Suit Half Chinese, you 
know. He'll be tickled to get you 
alive.” 

A muscle in the Hawk’s cheek 
quivered. Then he asked: 

“And Friday?” 

Judd laughed. “Oh, I don’t much 
care: he’s not worth anything. I’ll 
throw hrim in with you for good 
measure, probably. How’s the 
head?” Once more the foot swung. 

Carse's gray eyes were as frigid 
as the snow caps of Mars. The left 
eyelid was twitching a little; other- 
wise his pale face was as if graven 
from stone. 

“Judd,” he whispered, so softly 
that his voice was almost inaudible, 
“I shall kill you very soon. I shall 
make it a point to. Very soon, 
Judd. . . ” 

The Kite stared at the pallid 
gray eyes. His lips parted slightly. 
And then he remembered that his 
captive was bound, helpless. He 
6pat. 

“Bah 1” he snarled. “Just your 
old stuff, Carse. It’s all over with 
you now. You’ll be screaming to 
me to kill you when Ku Sui be- 
gins to touch you up!” He guf- 
fawed, again kicked the man at his 
feet, and turned away. 

Hawk Carse watched him walk 
to the forward end of the cabin ; 
and, after a little while, he sighed. 
He could be patient. He was still 
alive; and he would stay alive, he 
felt. A chance would come — he did 



not know how or when ; it perhapt 
would not be soon; it might not 
come until he had been delivered 
to Ku Sui, but it would arrive. And 
then. . . . 

Then there would be a reckon- 
ing! 

The deceptively mild gray eyes 
of the Hawk were veiled by their 
lids. 

N IGHT had settled over the 
ranch by the time the Star 
Devil and Judd’s accompanying 
ship were in the satellite’s atmos- 
phere. It was the rare, deep, moon- 
less night of Iapetus, when the 
only light came from the far, cold, 
distant stars that hung faintly 
twinkling in the great void above. 
Occasionally, the tiny world was 
lit clearly at night by the rays of 
Saturn, reflected from one of the 
eight other satellites; and occa- 
sionally, too, there was no night, 
the central sun of the solar uni- 
verse sending its distance-weak- 
ened shafts of fire to light one 
side of the globe while ringed 
Saturn gilded the other. 

But this season was the one of 
dark, full-bodied nights; and it was 
into the hush of their blackness 
that the Star Devil and her at- 
tendant brigand ship glided. 

Below, on the surface of the 
satellite, glowed the pin-prick of 
a camp-fire. When the ships were 
some fifteen thousand feet up, 
Judd’s orders caused long light- 
rays to shaft out from the Star 
Devil and finger the ground. They 
rested on the ranch house and then 
passed on to douse with white the 
figures of three men standing by 
the fire. Through the electelscope 
the pirate chief saw them wave 
their arms in greeting. 

Ten minutes later the two ships 
nestled down close together a hun- 
dred yards or more from the ranch 
clearing, and Judd said to bis mate, 
Btanding next to him: 
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“We’ll have a little celebration 
to-night Break out a few cases of 
alkite and send three of the boyB 
to the ranch’s storeroom after meat 
for the cook to barbecue.” 

“What you goin' to do with them 
two?” the other asked. 

“Carse and the nig? Keep them 
here in the control cabin; I’ll de- 
tail a couple of men to guard them. 
I'm taking no chances: they must 
be in sight every minute. Carse is 
too damned dangerous.” He peered 
back at the captives. The trader’s 
eyes were shut; Friday still ap- 
peared unconscious from the brutal 
blow on his head. “Asleep. Well, 
they’d better sleep — -while they 
have eyelids to close!” Judd said 
mockingly, and his mate laughed 
in appreciation of his wit. 

But neither the Hawk or Friday 
was asleep. Nor was the negro un- 
conscious. Carse had ascertained 
this some time before by cautious 
signals. 

A little stir had come within him 
when he heard Judd say there 
would be a celebration, for a cele- 
bration, to these men, meant a de- 
bauch and relaxed discipline, and 
relaxed discipline meant — a chance. 
First, however, there were the tight 
bonds of rope; they were expertly 
tied, and 6trong. But the Hawk was 
not particularly concerned about 
them. 

He had dismissed them as a prob- 
lem after a few minutes of consid- 
eration, and bis mind ran farther 
ahead, planning coldly, mechanical- 
ly, the payment of his blood 
debts. . . . 

A LL in all, Judd was to blame 
for what happened that night 
on Iapetus. He was an old hand 
and a capable one, and certainly 
he should have known that extraor- 
dinary measures had to be adopted 
when Hawk Carse beevne his pris- 
oner. By rights, he should have 
killed Friday immediately, and 



steered straight for his rendezvous 
with Ku Sui, keeping his eye on 
Carse all the time. He would have 
had to loaf on his way to the ren- 
dezvous, of course, for it needed 
but five days to get there, and he 
had seven; and he would also have 
had to pick up his three marooned 
men later. But that was what he 
should have done. 

Yet, when one regards the per- 
sonal angles v it is necessary to di- 
vide Judd’s responsibility for suc- 
ceeding events. He felt like having 
a celebration, and certainly he and 
bis men had earned one. He had 
captured the man who had stood, 
more than anyone else, in his and 
in Ku Sui’B way for years ; the man 
who had quashed any number of 
their outlaw schemes, and who had 
given more trouble to them than 
all the forces of law and order on 
Earth and the patrol strips in space. 
More, he had captured him alive, 
and that meant a much fatter re- 
ward from Ku Sui, He possessed 
the valuable cargo of phanti horn; 
he had taken a brand new ship, 
alone worth millions, besides being 
the fastest in space. Judd was nat- 
urally elated ; he had two nights 
and a day to spare; he felt expan- 
sive, and ordered a celebration. 

Such decisions — trivial when seen 
from the eminence of a hundred 
years — have directed the tide of 
history more than once. 

There were thirteen men left of 
Judd’s crew, including the three 
posted on Iapetus; these three and 
the six who manned the pirate’e 
own craft came running to the Star 
Devil and piled into her open port- 
lock. They milled around in the 
control cabin, shouting in high 
spirits, 6wearing, throwing clumsy 
je9ts at the two silent figures on 
the deck; and Judd joined with 
them. There was much loot to be 
split, and the Hawk was snared at 
last! Their chief stilled them for 
a moment and said : 
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“Well, I guess we deserve a lit- 
tle jamboree. I'm breaking out some 
alkite and meat; make a big fire 
outside and dig some barbecue pits. 
Go ahead— out of here! But wait: 
you, Sharkey, and you, Keyger.” 

These last two men, more husky 
and alert than most of their fel- 
lows, he detailed for guard duty 
over Carse and Friday. They were 
much cast down at the job, but he 
promised them a larger slice of the 
loot for recompense, and then 
stalked out after the other men. 

The two guards stuck a brace 
of ray-guns in their belts and 
looked over the captives. Angry 
at missing the carousal, the man 
called Keyger kicked Friday, whose 
eyelids did not budge and whose 
body did not quiver, and then, 
more gingerly, kicked Carse and 
swore at him — but he turned some- 
what hastily when the mild gray 
eyes slowly opened and stared up 
into his. 

Then the two guards pulled out 
chalrB and placed them by the open 
port-lock, where they could com- 
mand a view of the celebration. 
They drew one ray-gun each, laid 
them ready, close by, and sat down. 

CHAPTER VII 

Jamboree 

T WO hours later their eyes were 
taking in a fantastic, mad 
scene, one that in some ways might 
have occurred in the days when 
buccaneers roamed the Spanish 
Main of Earth. 

A little over a hundred yards 
away, straight before them, was 
the corral of the phantis; far be- 
hind it encroached the shadowy 
fringe of the jungle; to their right, 
closer to the corral than to the 
space ships, was the ranch house, 
lonely now and silent. But these 
objects were only the background 
for what had grown in front of the 
corral wire. 



It was the roaring mass of the 
monster fire that had been lit, a 
splash of -fierce, leaping flames in 
the velvety cool of the night. Black 
shapes were clustered around it; 
bottles were raised and drained; 
and a frieze of shadows staggered 
and jumped and danced around the 
ruddy pile of fire. The carousal 
was in full swing; a chorus of 
wild song rose noisily into the 
night; more cases were smashed 
open and more alkite drawn out. 
The carcases of three animals taken 
from the ranch’s storehouse sizzled 
on the barbecue pits, to be ripped 
apart and the rich, dripping meat 
torn at, tooth and claw. Ever higher 
pierced the shrieks and oaths, till 
the calm night was distorted and 
crazy. 

Other heavier sounds accompa- 
nied the bedlam of human noise: 
deep snortings and roarings and 
the scraping of scores of horn-shod 
feet. Behind their wired electric 
fence was clustered the herd of 
phantis, staring with their evil, 
red-shot little eyes at the flames 
and the shapes of the hated men. 
The big bulls were bellowing, buck- 
ing their heads angrily, churning 
up the soft soil with their strong, 
dagger-spurred feet: the welter of 
noise and the sight of so many men 
had wrought them up into a vicious 
and dangerous state. 

Judd the Kite, a bottle in one 
hand and in the other a huge joint 
of meat which he was tearing at 
with his teeth, suddenly paused 
with mouth crammed full and 
stared over through the flickering 
light at the phanti corral. A cruel 
light gleamed in his eyes; be 
gulped down the meat and then 
turned to the shapes staggering 
around him. He yelled: 

“Hey, there — let’s get out the 
nigger! A little entertainment, fel- 
lows I Bring him out; but don't 
touch Carse: he’s Ku Sui's. Douse 
him with water if he’s unconscious.” 
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T HEY yelled in drunken de- 
light at his words, and half of 
them reeled off towards the Star 
Devil. Judd, lips upcurved in a 
mule, drew his ray-gun and set 
the lever over for the low-power, 
continuous ray-stream. These guns, 
unlike our present weapons, could 
sboot in two ways: they could spit 
■bout twenty high-power dis- 
charges, a fraction of a second each 
in duration and easily sufficient to 
burn a man's head through ; or they 
could deliver a long-lasting low- 
power stream, just strong enough 
to sear and crisp a human skin. 
For the entertainment Judd had in 
mind he needed low power. 

The men sent to the Star Devil 
shoved past the guards on watch 
near the port-lock and over to the 
prisoners. They found them lying 
very close together near the after 
wall. 

“Gonna have some fun with the 
black. Judd's orders,” they ex- 
plained to the guards. "Still un- 
conscious ?’* 

Certainly Friday looked uncon- 
scious, his eyes closed, his full lips 
ilightly parted, showing the pow- 
erful white teeth. 

“Til give him a shot of the ray,” 
another brigand cut in. "That’ll 
bring him to. Be ready to grab 
him,” 

They got an unpleasant shock 
when the low-power stream flicked 
the negro’s leg. With a gigantic 
bellow that rang throughout the 
ship, Friday resisted. 

It was like seeing a dead man 
come to life, and it startled them. 
Bound as he was, Friday made 
things unhealthy for his would-be 
captors; he Bhunted his legs up 
and down and squirmed mightily, 
and once his gleaming teeth 
snapped into an arm, bringing a 
howl of pain and several minutes 
of cursing. The unexpected resist- 
ance, once the surprise was over, 
infuriated the rum -sodden men. 



One of them yelled: "Sock him, 
Shorty I” A ray-gun’s butt was 
slapped down on Friday's head; the 
negro rolled over, Btunned. Then he 
was picked up without resistance 
and borne out into the night, where 
fantastic figures cavorted around 
the towering fire. 

"The black devil was faking all 
the time!” one of the guards said 
amazedly. "He wasn’t unconscious. 
What in hell did he do that for?” 
“Dunno,” snarled the other, rub- 
bing a bruised leg. "Must have sus- 
pected what he’s gonna get. Wish 
we was over there.” 

"Well, we can watch from here,” 
grumbled bis companion, and re- 
turned to the seats by the port- 
lock. 

They both sat down, their backs 
half turned to the figure still lying 
on the deck. 

C ARSE had said nothing, made 
no protest, had not even moved 
when Friday struggled in fierce 
resistance. He could have done 
much more, but it would have been 
useless. Long before, he had seen 
the negro’s opening eyes and sig- 
naled him to feign unconsciousness, 
thus deflecting attention and mak- 
ing him appear harmless. He had 
also broached his plan for escape 
to Friday. He had not, however, 
reckoned on Judd’s desire to tor- 
ture ; he would, he now saw, have 
to act with his greatest speed to 
save his mate from as much pain 
as possible. 

And he began to act. 

The control cabin was streaked 
with patches of shadow and light, 
made vague by pools of darkness 
thrown by the banks of instru- 
ments. Only one lighting tube was 
dimly burning. In this indefinite 
half-light the Hawk set about stalk- 
ing his prey. 

With eyes narrowed and steady 
on the two guards who were com- 
pletely absorbed in the happenings 
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outside, he drew his hands from be- 
neath him. They were no longer 
bound. The rope knotted around 
them had been gnawed through 
strand by strand— sliced by the 
strong white teeth of a negro. . . . 

Cautiously, without a whisper of 
sound, Carse reached towards the 
bonds on his legs. The lean fingers 
worked rapidly. Quickly the knots 
yielded and the rope was unwound. 
The legs were free. For a moment 
Hawk Carse, ever with careful cal- 
culation of time, stretched his 
cramped muscles, limbering them 
for action. 

A mutter cane from the port- 
lock. H" froze. But it was only: 

“Looj- it 'im! This is goin’ to be 
goodl Tjdd gets some damn clever 
ideas I 1 ' 

They were utterly wrapped up 
in the scene outside, and uncon- 
scious of the low blot that moved 
with steely purpose behind them. 

T HE Hawk got to hands and 
knees; moved forward, the 
ghost of a shadow. The two men 
who were his quarry were sitting 
close together, hunched a little for- 
ward in their eagerness not to miss 
a single detail. Their heads were 
not a foot apart. Each wore a ray- 
gun and had another lying on the 
deck at his side. 

Carse came near to their backs. 
He paused, imperceptibly tensed, 
judged the distance carefully. Then 
in a sudden, snake-like movement, 
he sprang. 

A forearm of steel clamped 
around the back of each guard’s 
head and jerked it sharply into 
the other’s. There was a quick 
crack; then, dazed, only half-con- 
scious, the two men toppled off 
their seats and fell to the deck. 

"Quiet 1” warned an icy whisper. 
They stared, gaping, then stag- 
gered up to their feet. 

A ray-gun that just before had 
'been lying on the deck was leveled 



steadily at them, held in the ha^ 
of a gray-eyed man whose fine fea- 
tures were as if graven from stone 
and on whose wrists were deep 
blue lines that Bhowed where ropq 
had pressed. The guards’ face* 
whitened as realization came. One 
of them choked: 

"It’s him I” 

"Yes," whispered the Hawk dry* 
ly. He took a few steps backward, 
eyes not moving. "Go to tht 
locker,’’ he said to the shorter of 
the men, indicating with a curt nod 
the place where space suits wen 
stowed. "First draw your gun md 
lay it on that table. Hurryl” 

The man hastily complied. Any 
thing else was unthinkable; meant 
quick and lonely and useless death 
Shouts and laughter and drunka 
shrieks were echoing from outside. 
No one would have ears for him 

When he had stepped into the 
locker, Carse closed and sealed the 
door. 

“What you goin’ to do with me?* 
croaked the remaining guard. He 
was big and burly and he towered 
inches over the figure facing him, 
but his lips were trembling and his 
eyes wild with fear. 

"You,” whispered the Hawk 
frigidly, "kicked me when I wn 
bound.” He sheathed his ray-gun a 
his holster, then spoke again. “Go 
for your gun.” 

The pirate trembled all over. Ha 
mouth fell open, and his eyes stud 
on Carse’s sh^by holster. He 
seemed half hypnotized. 

"Draw.” 

The other’s swarthy brow beadod 
with sudden-starting sweat. ; Ha 
hands hung limp, twitching at tla 
finger-tips. He watched death start 
him in the face. 

"Damn you, Carse I” he burst out, 
and suddenly went for his ray. 

C ARSE deliberately let him gd 
the gun out. Not until thff 
did his left hand move. But eren 
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with such a head-start, eo bewil- 
dering waa the adventurer's speed 
that only one streak of orange 
light made a flash in the cabin, 
and that streak was the Hawk's. 
The brigand quivered, his face still 
contorted with his last desperate 
emotion; then he fell slowly for- 
ward and thudded into the deck. 
His body twitched a little, and in 
a spasm rolled over. Square be- 
tween the eyes was a crisp, smooth- 
burned hole. 

Hawk Carse gave the body not 
a glance, but sheathed his ray-gun, 
picked up the three others, 6tuck 
them in his belt, and glided to the 
port-lock. There, he peered outside. 

His face hardened. 

Blobs of flame that flared from 
wood torches were clustered about 
the nearest side of the phanti cor- 
ral. A dark blur of figures were 
ringed in a half-circle, and from it 
came yells of delight and almost 
hysterical laughter. The Hawk’s 
eyes were chilling to look at when 
he saw, through gaps in the circle 
of black shapes, the figure of a 
huge negro, standing with his back 
almost touching the wire fence of 
the corral. The actions of Friday 
gave the clue to what was hap- 
pening. 

He was caught in a broad ray 
of orange light, and in it he shud- 
dered and hopped grotesquely from 
one leg to the other in an agony 
of pain, his lips drawn back taut 
over the gleaming teeth, his face 
fleied and the whites of his eyes 
showing as the eyeballs rolled. The 
glow that in part hung around him 
streamed from a ray-gun that was 
held in the right hand of Judd the 
Kite. Heat! Friday was being slow- 
ly crisped alive; seared on his feet 
in a furnace of heat; and the men 
who ringed him were yelling - ad- 
vice at him between their laughter. 
CarBe strained his ears. In a jumble, 
h« caught: 

“Jump over” — M Nah, he’d have to 



climb” — "Climb! The juice’s cut!” 
—"Into the corral!” — “Climb over, 
you black buzzard” — “Hoowee!” 

A BOUT a foot behind Friday 
was the wire fence, behind 
which the phantis, their snouts 
converged towards the pirates, 
their red-shot eyes glaring, their 
powerful hind feet clawing at the 
ground, were bellowing in wild and 
ferocious excitement. Sudden, aw- 
ful death waited on the other side 
of the fence; slow death by burn- 
ing on this side. Yet Friday still 
hoped, still had faith in his master, 
for he did not put a quick end to 
his living death by rushing the 
devilish circle or clambering over 
into the thick of the sharp stab- 
bing spurs. 

Carse’s brain moved with the 
swiftness of light. He could not 
rush the group: the odds were too 
great, and besides, Judd’s gun was 
already out. Nor could he dive at 
them with the Star Devi I itself, or 
ray them from above: that would 
mean Friday’s death too. It would 
have to be something else — and in 
a moment he had it. Carefully he 
examined all variations and 
checked the scheme back: it prom- 
ised to be the final move, engen- 
dering the final meeting, and there 
must be no slip. 

First, the Hawk slipped shadow- 
like to the entrance port of the 
other space ship, lying a few hun- 
dred feet away, shrouded in dark- 
ness. He had to know if anyone 
were aboard. 

Gruffly he called inside: 

“Judd! Hey, Judd I You there?” 
There was no answer. Again he 
called, but the gloomy interior’s 
silence was not broken. Satisfied 
that it was empty, he doubled back 
with noiseless speed, skirted round 
the Star Devil and arrived like a 
wind-carried wraith at the rear wall 
of the ranch house. 

~A short leap and his hands closed 
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on the copper drain. The muscles 
of his wiry arms flexed, and the 
lean figure raised himself foot by 
foot to the eaves, where a pull and 
press up brought him over the edge. 
Stooping, he padded to the side 
which faced on the clearing and 
the corral. 

And then the ray-gun was drawn 
from its holster. 

For seconds the cold gray eyes 
reckoned the shooting distance and 
the angle. The weapon came up and 
rested at arm's length. The first 
finger of the deadly left hand be- 
gan to squeeze back. 

A pencil-thin streak of orange 
light speared the airt 

CHAPTER VIII 

Stampede 

J UDD the Kite was enjoying him- 
self hugely. His bestial sense of 
humor was tickled. It was very 
funny, the contortions of the negro 
in the orange ray -stream ! 

“Climb overt 1 * he suggested, mid 
roars of laughter from the circle of 
men. “Climb over, why don’t you? 
I've turned off the current. There’s 
no electricity in the fence. You 
won't be hurt. Why don't you climb 
over?’’ 

Friday did not, could not, an- 
swer. His lips were sucked tight 
together now in wordless agony; 
the cheek muscles, strained taut, 
stood out like welts of flesh; the 
huge body, bathed always in that 
teady glow of orange, was slight- 
y livid in patches. He hopped me- 
chanically, changing from one ach- 
ing leg to the other; his eyes were 
closed half the time, his whole 
being one dumb agony. He did not 
know when it would end, but he 
still had faith. 

Overhead, the flames of four 
tarred wood torches bobbed and 
reeled as the men who held them 
reeled; seemed to shake in the gusts 
of laughter and yells and oaths 



that came ceaselessly from the on- 
lookers. And in this distorted ligh. 
the half-shadowed snouts and 
bodies of the phantis, clustered be- 
hind their nine-foot-high fence, 
looked indeed diabolical. The fence 
was high, for the creatures pos- 
sessed surprising jumping powers; 
it was composed of eight strands 
of wire, running parallel a foot 
apart from each other, with inter- 
crossing supports. The electric cur- 
rent, now turned off, always kept 
the phantis from crashing through. 

Judd smiled more widely. “I 
guess 111 increase the power," his 
coarse lips pronounced. “We'll see 
how you can duck a strong thin 
beam. I'll give you about five min- 
utes to climb over. After that 
you’ll be burned down slowly to 
a cinder. Now — will you climb? See 
—I'm moving the lever over. 
Watch, now, and feel—" 

S UDDENLY his voice broke off 
short. There had been a hiss— 
a spang — a slight whip of sound. 
He glanced around swiftly. No, 
his men had not noticed it. They 
were still laughing, roaring, sway- 
ing in drunken merriment. The 
Kite’s lips curved upward again. 
He continued: 

“Feel the heat increase. It’s 
stronger, now, and — ’ 

Again the spang , the whip, the 
streak of something swift. The men 
noticed his expression and quieted 
somewhat. Judd was looking around 
him, and even as he 6aw what it 
was there came a cry from a pirate 
nearby. 

“Look I The fence 1" 

Judd's eyes widened; his lips 
slackened and lost their smile. The 
noise, the laughs, the shouts, 
screams and oaths died into the 
night; frightened silence fell over 
the group, and all that was left 
were the concerted bellowings and 
snortlngs from the enraged herd of 
beasts just beyond. 
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All— except for another spang 
that sounded as a streak of orange 
light arrowed from somewhere 
through the flickering torchlight. 
And with its coming the third par- 
allel strand of the corral-fence 
whipped apart with a little singing 
swish, shot neatly through, as were 
the two below it. Ten feet of fence 
on each side slumped visibly. 

"Someone's shooting it through I” 
came a scared whisper. Yet 6till 
the brigands, held fascinated by 
fear and puzzlement, stared at the 
fence and at the surging crowd of 
stampede-crazy animals beyond. 

Another spang, another streak of 
light 1 With deadly accuracy the 
shot clove the fourth strand. The 
lower half of a whole section of 
fence was gone. Behind it the buck- 
ing, red-eyed phantis inched for- 
ward, still afraid of the electric 
3hock they thought wa6 somewhere 
there, but drawn to the opening by 
their hatred of the two-legged crea- 
tures so near. Closer, closer! Then 
the befuddled pirates found their 
senses. Even as the fifth arrow of 
light came from the invisible 
marksman and snapped the fifth 
strand, a concerted cry of fear of 
the advancing beasts went up from 
the crowd of men. 

“Run! Run I They’re coming 1 
They’re coming outl” 

They turned, panic-stricken; the 
torches fell flaring to the ground, 
to lie there in pools of flame; the 
brigands ran for the nearest shel- 
ter, the dark bulk of the ranch 
house close by. They ran, fear 
tingling their spines, in their ears 
the sound of the maddened phantis. 

F ROM bis vantage point on the 
roof of the ranch house, the 
Hawk confirmed his quick decision 
that this was the only way. 

Rapidly, as was his custom, he 
had reckoned the problem out mi- 
nutely and carefully; had considered 
•nd checked every possibility. Ho 



had to shoot the fence, not the 
brigands. For he couldn’t hope to 
get more than a couple of them: 
a pirate toppling over dead would 
jar the others into instant action; 
they would scatter in the darkness, 
leaving the odds too great. And 
leaving, besides, small chance of 
wiping out every one of the pirates. 

As for Friday, he had to take 
his chance. There was, this way, 
a good chance, if he used his brain. 
For, to the left, as close as the 
r^nch house to the corral, were the 
grave-pits he himself had dug some 
hours before, and one was still 
empty, waiting to be filled. It of- 
fered shelter, a good chance — if he 
used his brain. He, Carse, would 
do all he could to protect him from 
the stampeding beasts while he ran. 

Some of the pirftcs would be 
snared by the rush of phantis. Four 
or five would probably reach the 
ranch house. That was what he 
wanted. 

And that was what he got. His 
fifth shot fired, straight and true 
from the ray-gun of the most ac- 
curate marksmdn of space, the 
Hawk lowered the weapon and 
gazed at the scene resulting, a 
ghost of a smile on his lips. 

He saw the mob of creatures, in 
a bedlam of noise, sweep under 
the fence that had for so long kept 
them back. Bellowing their hatred, 
their cruel spurs eager for blood, 
they charged. Before them fled the 
thin fringe of men, Friday on one 
flank. A man went down with a 
scream; a half-grown horn knifed 
into him; he was trampled, gored, 
spurred, and left a bloody welter 
of death in seconds. Another, hear- 
ing the loud thud of feet just be- 
hind, turned with desperate eyes, 
dodged, tripped, shrieked and was 
caught and ripped. Another and 
another. In the dancing, flickering 
half-light of the flames of fire and 
torches, a hellish scene of devasta- 
tion and death spun out. 
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C ARSE was shooting again, with 
the cold, mechanical precision 
of a machine. There was Friday to 
be guarded. He was now separated 
from the other men — cut off and 
edging to one side — to the side 
where was the grave-pit I Dodging, 
wildly twisting and turning, he 
several times barely ©scaped three 
or four ph antis that thundered 
after him. The leader took perhaps 
ten steps; then its body quivered 
and it tumbled over and flopped 
on the ground, a little wisp of 
smoke curling from its body. The 
other two went down in swift suc- 
cession. But tWre were many, and 
even aB Friday melted into the 
shadows, a group of several beasts 
detached themselves and roared 
after him, The deadly ray-gun on 
the roof wrought swift slaughter 
amongst them, but same got into 
the darkness beyond vision of the 
icy gray eyes. 

Carse lowered his weapon. His 
face was very hard and very set. 
Would they catch the negro? Tum- 
ble down on him, if he made the 
pit? Well, tjtere was no helping 
it. . . . 

But the reckoning would soon be 
finished; the time was at hand. 
Cold as the deeps of space despite 
the awful havoc he had just cre- 
ated, totally without visible emo- 
tion, he drew the last unused ray- 
gun from his belt and put it in 
the shabby holster. One would be 
enough. 

Shadow-like, noiseless and swift, 
he moved towards the far end of 
the roof. 

CHAPTER IX 
The Hawk Strikes 

H IS face red, his breath com- 
ing in hoarse gasps, Judd the 
Kite stumbled through the house's 
door on the heels of four of his 
men. He swung rapidly and flung 
his weight against the door; locked 



and double-locked it. A second 
later fistB pounded on the outw 
panel, and a voice, racked with far 
and terror, screamed: 

"Let me in! Let me in! Oh, God, 
let me in! Judd!" 

Then there was the thud of 
drumming feet, and one awful 
shriek from the man who had 
found the door locked against him. 

But the Kite was not listening. 
A measure of courage returning to- 
him with the building's protection, 
he snapped: 

M Get those other doors locked 
quick! And lights. Then search the 
house.” 

The lighting tubes glowed, fill- 
ing the room with soft radiance. 
Judd survey his position. 

He saw that it could have bea 
far worse. But his men needed 
courage. 

The rapid change from orgy to 
deadly peril had sobered them com- 
pletely. And they were frightened; 
nor was it fear of the beasts. They 
came treading silently back from 
their inspection of the house, re- 
porting it empty; but their eyes 
kept shifting, their ray-guns ready 
in hand. Each one knew, deep 
within him, who had fired the shots 
that collapsed the fence. They had 
taken two captives; Friday had 
been under their eyes; there was 
only one other, and he was — the 
Hawk. 

Hawk Carse! The four men wen 
nervous. More than a few lonely 
spots in the countless leagues of 
space had seen his vengeance; and 
they — they had killed his guards 
and hiB overseer, his radio-man, 
and. with the fungus, his ship’s 
crew; they had tortured Friday. 
They were now marks for the fatal 
left hand; fugitives from gray, icy 
eyes. The Hawk was loose! 

J UDD saw the fear gnawing * 
their vitals. He felt it too. B* 
there seemed no immediate dangWi 
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so, with a ray-gun in each hand, he 
iiunmoned a blustering courage and 
laid to the others, harshly: 

“Yes, It was that damned Carse! 
He must have got loose in some 
way. But pull yourselves together: 
we’re safe here. He’s somewhere 
outside.” 

He reasoned it out for them. 

“He couldn't have done that 
shooting from the Star Devil; it’s 
too far away. And he’s not in it 
now or he’d be using it to try and 
find that black of his — if the black’s 
still alive. No, he’s not in the ship, 
and he’s not in this house. He’s 
■omewhere outside, and he can’t 
reach us here while the phantis 
have the place surrounded. We can 
ihoot them down from the attic, 
and they’ll soon beat it for the 
jungle. When that happens we’ll 
rush to the ships, and before Carse 
knows what it’s all about we’ll be 
up and away and he’ll be marooned. 
Then we’ll get him later.” 

His words brought a return of 
confidence. It was true, the others 
thought: the Hawk could not reach 
than as long as the phantis were 
•round the house; and when they 
were driven away, the ships were 
near at hand and empty. All they 
had to do was get to the ships 
before Carse. The adventurer cer- 
tainly was not then in one of the 
craft, or he would be wasting no 
time hunting for Friday — and ray- 
ing their stronghold. No doubt he 
was up a tree somewhere; perhaps 
gored and dead. 

One of the men snickered, and 
Judd smiled at the sound. Their con- 
fidence in him was encouraging. 

“Get to the windows of the at- 
tic,” be ordered. “Some of those 
crazy brutes are horning at the 
bouse. We’ve got to shoot them 
and get out of here, quick!” 

T HERE were two rooms in the 
attic; the large one, used a a a 
storeroom for staple foods, had five 



windows, long, sloping affairs, three 
in front and one in each side wall. 
The second room was Bmall and 
at the rear, and was used to store 
tools and spare technical apparatus. 
It had one little window, set high 
up, and connected with the larger 
room by a door set in the middle 
of the partition. 

Judd placed one of bis pirates at 
each of the windows of the large 
room, taking himself the center 
one. 

Around the house milled dozens 
of animal bodies, snorting, bellow- 
ing and roaring, their little red 
eyes flashing, claws tearing the 
soil in futile rage at the men they 
knew to be safely within. A babel 
of brutish sounds rose from them. 
Two of the bulls fell foul of each 
other and fought in fury, to sud- 
denly turn and hurl their weight 
against a ground floor door, quiver- 
ing it. But their rashness was an- 
swered by a streak of light from 
an attic window, and as one top- 
pled back, its body burnt through, 
the sights of the destroying ray- 
gun were already on its fellow. 

The huge fire the brigands had 
laid was dying, and night was seep- 
ing ever thickening darkness over 
the scene. Glinting very slightly in 
the starlight were the black shapes 
of the two silent space ships. 

Then Judd the Kite, as he aimed 
and shot and aimed and shot again, 
was suddenly struck by a disturb- 
ing idea. From where had Carse 
fired at the corral fence? What was 
the logical vantage point for him? 

A shiver trembled down his spine. 
He saw suddenly with terrible 
clearness where that vantage point 
was — and it had not been searched. 
The roof I 

He turned swiftly, his lips open- 
ing to give orders. 

And there, standing on the thresh- 
old of the door to the smaller 
adjoining room, stood the figure of 
a man whose eyes were cold with 
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the absolute cold of space, and 
whose left hand held a steady- 
leveled ray-gun that pointed as 
straight as his eyes at Judd I 
“Hawk — Carse!” 

“Judd,” said the quiet, icy voice. 

T HE Kite went white as a sheet. 

His men turned slowly as one. 
One of them gasped at what he 
saw; another cursed; the other two 
simply stared with fear-flooded 
eyes; only one thing flamed in 
every mind — the never-failing ven- 
geance of the Hawk. 

“Carse I” repeated Judd stupidly. 
“You — again!" 

“Yes,” whispered the trader. 
“And for the last time. We settle 
now. There are a few debts — a few 
lives — a few blows and kicks — and 
a matter of some torture to be paid 
for. The accounts must be squared, 
Judd.” 

And Blowly be raised his right", 
hand to the queer bangs of flaxen 
hair which hung down over his 
forehead. He stroked them gently. 
Judd’s eyes, dry, hot, held fasci- 
nated on the hand. He shuddered. 

“It’s not pleasant,” came the 
whisper, “to always have to wear 
my hair like this. That’s another 
debt — the largest of all — I have to 
settle. Sheathe your guns V* 

The voice cracked like a whip. 
They obeyed without sound, though 
they read death in the frigid gray 
eyes. As their guns went into 
holsters. Carse’s followed suit; he 
stood then with both hands hang- 
ing at his sides. And he said, in 
the whisper that carried more 
weight to them than the trumpets 
of a host' 

“Once before we were inter- 
rupted. This time we won’t be. This 
time we will see certainly for whom 
the num v, er five brings death. 
Count. Todd.” 

With ierk, the Kite regained 
some control over himeelf. The 
odds were five to one. Five gun* 



to one gun. Carse was a great (hot, 
but such odds were surely too 
great. Perhaps — perhaps there might 
be a chance. He said in a strained 
voice to his men: 

“Shoot when I reach five.” 
Then he swallowed and counted: 
“One.” 

Aside from the tiny flickering 
of the left eyelid, the Hawk wn 
graven, motionless, apparently with- 
out feeling. Judd, he knew, vm 
just fairly fast; as for the other*- 
“Two.” 

— they were unknown quantities 
except for one, the man calM 
Jake. He had the reputation of 
possessing a lightning draw; hla 
eyes were narrowed, his hands 
steady, and the body crouched, • 
sure sign of — 

“Three.” 

— a gunman who knew his bun- 
xi ess, who was fast. His hip holsten 
fewere not really worn on the hijai 
but in front, very close together; 
that meant — 

“Four.” 

— that he would probably draw 
both guns. So Judd must wait; the 
other three, being unknowns, dis- 
posed of in the order in which 
they were standing; but Jake must 
be — 

“Five!” 

— first! 

O NE second there was nothing; 

the next, wicked pencils of 
orange light were snaking acron 
the attic! And then two gum 
clanged on the floor, unfired, and 
the man called Jake staggered for- 
ward, crumpled and fell, a puialed 
look on his face and accurately 
between his eyes a little round 
neat hole that had come as if 
by magic. Two others, similarly 
stricken, toppled down, their fin* 
gers still tensed on ray-gun trip, 
gers; the fourth pirate, his heart 
drilled, went back from the fordj 
of it and crashed into the waflj 
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slithering down slowly into a limp 
heap. But Judd the Kite was still 
on his feet. 

His lips were twisted in a snarl; 
his hands seemed locked. His eyes 
met the two cold gray ones across 
the room — and then his coarse face 
contorted, and he croaked: 

"Damn you, Carsel Damn you—” 

His body spun around and flat- 
tened out on the floor with arms 
and legs flung wide. A tiny black 
hole was visible through his shirt. 
He bad been last, and the Hawk 
had struck him less accurately than 
his fellows. 

The trader was unwounded. He 
itood there for several minutes, 
surveying what lay before Him. He 
looked at each body in turn, and 
his eyes were calm and clear and 
mild, his face devoid of expression. 
Silence hung over the attic, for 
the bellowings and snortings of the 
beasts outside had died into faint 
murmurings as they straggled off 
for their jungle home. The single 
living man of the six who had lived 
and breathed there minutes before 
bolstered his still warm ray-gun; 
and then the sound of a step on 
the stairs leading from the rooms 
below made him look up. 

A man stood in the doorway of 
the attic. 

H E wa9 big and brawny; but, 
though his arms and bare 
torso were streaked with blood, and 
Ms trousers torn into shreds, and 
his legs crisscrossed with cuts, 
there was a broad grin on his face 
—a grin that widened as his rolling 
white eyes took in what lay on 
the attic floor. 

Neither said anything for a mo- 



ment. Then the Hawk smiled, and 
there was all friendliness and affec- 
tion in his face. 

"You made the pit, Eclipse?” he 
asked, softly. 

Friday nodded, and chuckled. 
“Yes, suhl But only just f. If Ah'd 
bin a leap an 1 a skip slower Ah'd 
bin a tee-total eclipse!” 

Dancing lights of laughter came 
to the Hawk's eyes. 

“Still feeling chipper,” he said, 
" — in spite of your burns. Well, 
good for you. But I guess you’ve 
had enough of Ku Sui for a little 
while!” 

The negro grunted indignantly. 
“You surely don’ imply Ah’m 
sca*ed of that yellow Chink? Hell, 
no I Why — ” 

Carse chuckled and cut him off. 

“I see. Well, then, drag these 
carrion out to your pit. And 
then — ” 

There was something in the air, 
something big. Friday listened 
eagerly. “Yes, suh?” he reminded 
his master after a pause. 

“Judd,” said Hawk Carse softly, 
“was to have had a rendezvous 
with . Dr. Ku Sui in seven days. 
The place of the rendezvous is en- 
tered in the log of his ship. I've 
got the last of Judd’s crew a 
captive on the Star Devil. . . 

The adventurer paused a moment 
in thought, and when he resumed 
his words came clipped and de- 
cisive. 

“I myself am going to keep that 
rendezvous with Ku Sui. I want to 
see him very badly.” 

Friday looked at the man’s gray 
eyes, his icy graven face, the bangB 
of flaxen hair which obscured his 
forehead. He understood. 
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Raiders Invisible 
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T HE muffled, helmeted figure 
of a pilot climbed down the 
spider ladder, nestled into the 
foremost scout’s cockpit and 
pressed the starting button. The mo- 
tor spat out a wisp of smoke, then 
burst into its full-throated roar; the 
automatic clamp above loosened; the 
scout dropped plummet-like, bobbed 
to the flagship below, straightened 
out and zoomed 
six thousand feet 
up into the morn- 
ing blue, where it 
hovered for a few 
moments like an 
eagle on taut 
wings. Lieutenant Christopher Tra- 
vers, the pilot, glanced around. 

Behind and below him was spread 
a magnificent panorama. Across the 
plate of scintillating glass that wa9 
the sea moved rows of toy ships, 
tipped by the gleaming, one-fifth- 
mile long shape of a dirigible, of 
whose three scout planes Chris’s 
was the leader. As he watched, the 



Alons and unaided, Pilot Trover* 
cope* with tl>e invisible Foe* who 
hove (track down America'* great 
engine of war. 



second Bcout dropped from the plane 
rack beneath the dirigible’s sleek un- 
derside and went streaking away, 
followed by the third, in response to 
the Admiral’s order of : “Proceed 
ahead to locate the enemy's posi- 
tion.” 

A grin relaxed Chris Travers’ 
tanned, boyish face. His narrowed 
gray eyes swept the horizon. Below 
it somewhere lay 
hidden the ranks 
of the Black 
Fleet, complete 
with its own de- 
stroyers, subma- 
rtnes, cruisen, 
battleships, aircraft carriers and the 
ZX-2, -sister dirigible of the Blue 
Fleet's ZX-1. Chris spurted the Bcout 
ahead and murmured : 

“This war game’s goin’ to be a big 
affair — the biggest yet!" 

It was. The Atlantic Fleet of the 
United States Navy, termed “Blue" 
for convenience, had been assigned 
to guard the Panama Canal; the Pi- 
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cific Fleet, “Black,” to attack it. The 
cream of America’s sea forces had 
been assembled for that week of 
March, 1935, all the way from crabby 
little destroyers to the two newly 
completed monarchs of the air, the 
twin dirigibles, fresh from the han- 
gars at Akron, a thousand feet each 
in length and loaded with the latest 
offensive and defensive devices de- 
veloped by Government laboratories, 

The war game around the Canal 
was planned for more than practice, 
however. The eyes of the whole 
world were on th^t array of Amer- 
ica’s ocean might — the eyes of one 
foreign nation in particular. Wash- 
ington knew of the policies of that 
nation, and wished to impress upon 
it the hopelessness of them. More 
than a game, thiB concentration of 
sea- and air-borne fighting power 
was a gesture for the continued 
peace of the world — a gesture 
with the hint of steel. 

Chris Travers was vaguely aware. 
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through the rumors of the mess- 
room, of the double meaning of the 
game he was playing his part in, but 
this morning he didn’t give a single 
thought. He was too wrapped up in 
his job of spotting the van of the 
Black Fleet, radio-telephoning lati- 
tude and longitude to the bridge of 
the Blue Fleet flagship, and getting 
home to his dirigible without being 
declared destroyed by one of the war 
game umpires. 

Therefore, half an hour later, his 
heart thrilled as he glimpsed, 
wraith-like on the steely horizon, a 
wisp of smoke. 

H E catapulted forward, eyes 
steady on that hint of ships. 
The smoke grew to a cloud of black 
pouring from the funnels of a V- 
shaped squad of destroyers, rolling 
through the lazy swells of the Pa- 
cific waters. Behind them came the 
bulldogs, larger warships, hazy 
blurs in the distance. 

Chris struck fist in palm to the 
tune of a gleeful chortle. He was 
first! He hauled the microphone 
from its cubby in the dashboard and 
spoke the code words. Latitude, lon- 
gitude and steaming direction of the 
Black Fleet he gave rapidly, and the 
information knifed back to the 
bridge of the Blue Fleet flagship, a 
hundred miles behind, where a 
white-haired admiral said: “Ah! 
Good boy! Get those bombers up — 
pronto!” 

Chris commanded a superb view of 
the ZX-2, whose gleaming shape, 
showering rays of sunlight, hung 
like a thing in a painting over the 
Black Fleet. He stared at the far-off 
dirigible, lost in admiration of her 
trim lines, pausing a minute before 
returning to his own ZX-1. At that 
distance, the mammoth craft seemed 
no more than four inches long, yet, 
through his telescopic sight, he 
could discern her markings, ma- 
chine-gun batteries and the airplane 
rack along her belly plainly. One 



plane, he saw, was suspended from 
the rack; the others were scouting 
for the Blue Fleet, even as he had 
scouted for the Black. He wondered 
if something were wrong with the 
plane left behind. Somehow, it did 
not look quite familiar. 

But, even as he watched, it dropped 
from the automatic rack, tnen 
straightened and soared dizzily up. 
And, from one of the airplane car- 
riers' broad decks, he saw two pur- 
suit craft begin to rise. He grinned. 
They’d seen him, were coming after 
him! 

He gripped the stick, prepared to 
6werve around. He had already 
raised a spread-fingered hand for a 
derisive parting gesture, when sud- 
denly he stiffened. The hand 
dropped as if paralyzed. 

“Good Lord !” he gasped. “What—” 

The mighty thousand-foot dirigi- 
ble ZX-2, pride of the Navy and all 
America, had wobbled drunkenly in 
her path. She stuck her nose down, 
and then her whole vast frame shiv- 
ered like a wind-whipped leaf as the 
dull roar of an explosion rolled over 
the sea. A huge sliver of hide was 
stripped from her as if by magic, re- 
vealing the skeleton of girders in- 
side — revealing a tongue of crimson 
that licked out and welled into a hell 
of flame. 

Chris's blood froze. He watched 
the ZX-2 wallow in her death throes, 
writhe in the fiery doom that had 
struck her in seconds, that was de- 
vouring her with awful rapidity 
while thousands of men, blanched 
and trembling, gazed on helplessly. 
He saw her plunge, a blazing infer- 
no, into the sea beneath. . . . 

There were old pals on her — bud- 
dies, gone in a flash of time! 

This wasn’t a war game. This was 
tragedy, stark before his eye9. 

T HE Black Fleet forgot its mi- 
mic battle. Radio telephone mes- 
sages winged over the horizon to 
the approaching Blue Fleet. The 
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Black dreadnaughts hove to ; launch* 
es with ashen- faced men in white 
manning them dropped overboard; a 
dozen destroyers rolled in the swells 
around a crumbled, charred egg- 
shell that bnt minutes before had 
been an omnipotent giant of the sky. 

Chris Travers, aloft in sunlight 
suddenly bereft of its beauty, 
jammed the stick of the scout full 
over. He could do nothing, he knew. 
He could only return to the ZX-1 
and tell the story of its sister as he 
had seen it. 

But why, he wondered as he flew al- 
most blindly, bad the ZX-2 so quick- 
ly flamed to oblivion? The helium of 
its inner bags had been uninflamma- 
ble, as had the heavy oil of its fuel 
tanks; the ten engines were DieselB, 
and hence without the ordinary igni- 
tion system and gasoline. Safety de- 
vices by the score had been installed 
on board; nothing had been over- 
looked. And the weather, perfect. 

It was uncanny. It seemed totally 
unexplainable. 

Swarms of planes droned between 
sea and sky, all speeding in the one 
direction, west, to where the crum- 
pled remnants of a dirigible were 
slipping quickly beneath the bil- 
lows, beyond the sight of man. 
Planes of war game umpires, of offi- 
cials, of newspaper correspondents 
and photographers. And soon a 
spectral, gleaming wisp of silver 
nosed out of the east, and the lone 
scout flying east dropped in altitude 
to meet its mother. 

Mechanically, his mind elsewhere, 
Chris shoved the button which, 
reared the automatic clamp behind 
the cockpit in preparation for affix- 
ing the scout to the plane rack be- 
neath the ZX-1. The dirigible, far in 
advance of the Blue Fleet, was roar- 
ing along at its full one hundred and 
fifty to hover over the grave of its 
nster. Chris eyed its course and 
changed his. To jockey into the 
rack, he had to pass the dirigible and 
come up underneath from rear. 



T HE air giant roared closer. As 
the distance between them loos- 
ened, Chris's brow wrinkled and he 
swore softly in puzzlement. 

‘‘Now, just what’s WTong with 
them?” he exclaimed. “The darned 
zep isn’t flying straight 1 She’s wob- 
bling in her course!” 

it wa6 hardly apparent, but true. 
Ever so slightly, the snub nose of 
the ZX-1 was swaying from side to 
side as it sped through the air; ever 
so slightly, her massive stern direc- 
tional-rudders were wavering. 

She was less than a mile away 
now. At that time, there were no 
other planes in sight; none flying 
in that vicinity save Chris’s. He 
glued his eyes to the telescopic 
sight. A moment later, sheer horror 
swept his face. 

"Good God I" 

The scout leaped as its throttle 
rammed down. The gleaming, thou- 
sand-foot shell of the ZX-1 roared 
by it at equal altitude, making it a 
puny fly-speck in the sky. But the 
fly-speck was faster. It turned in a 
screaming bank; it straightened; it 
lunged back after the swaying, re- 
treating mammoth like a whippet, 
lower, now, than its quarry. It ma- 
neuvered expertly as it gained, for 
one of the best pilots of the service 
was at its controls, and there were 
deep lines graven in his face, lines 
of anguish and intolerable suspense. 

Through the telescopic sight, Chris 
had not seen a single white-clad 
figure standing beside the glass 
ports of the dirigible’s control car. 
But he had seen, slung from the rack 
along her belly, a single plane — the 
same rather peculiar-looking plane 
he had seen hanging beneath the 
rack of the ZX-2, a few minutes be- 
fore she had gone down in flamesl 
And in that plane, he knew surely, 
was the answer to the mystery. 

S PEED cut to just a trifle more 
than the dirigible’s, Chris 
passed a few feet underneath the 
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huge expanse of her lower directional 
rudder. From so close, its uncoil* 
trolled wavering was terrifying. 

His faculties wtfe concentrated 
on the task of sliding the scout's 
clamp into the groove of the plane 
rack, but he was also surveying the 
lone airplane hanging from it. A 
powerful machine, painted in Navy 
colors, a peculiar knob on' the upper 
side of each half of the top wing 
gave it its unfamiliar appearance. 
Its pilot was obviously aboard the 
dirigible, working. . . . 

Closer and closer the scout crept, 
quarter-way now along from the 
stern of the massive bulk that loomed 
above it, and within fifty feet of the 
third clamp in the rack. Touchy 
work, maneuvering into it, with the 
ZX-1 yawing as 6he was, and the 
need for haste desperate. Chris’s 
hands were glued to the stick; his 
nerves were as tight as violin strings. 
Then, when only ten feet from the 
rack clamp, he gave a startled jump 
of uncomprehending amazement. 

The propeller of the mysterious 
plane ahead had roared over. Its 
clamp had left the rack; it had 
dropped down in a perfectly con- 
trolled dive and flattened out as if 
a master pilot were at its controls. 

But the plane’s cockpit was still 
empty, Chris could see; nor had he 
seen any figure pass down the 
ladder from the dirigible into it! 

Devoid of all emotion save bewil- 
derment, he sat stupidly in the 
scout. A moment later, so well had 
he aimed it, its clamp nestled 
snugly into the groove of the rack, 
and the regular automatic action 
took place. A tiny door slid open 
directly above in the dirigible’s 
hull; a thin ladder craned down — 
and Chris’s nostrils caught a faint 
whiff of something that cleared his 
mind of its confusion instantly. 

Just a whiff, but it registered. 
Gas, with an odor resembling car- 
bon monoxide. 

He stared up. Over the edge of 



the automatic trap-door above, a 
white, contorted face waB hanging. 
The dirigible swung; white-dad 
shoulders and body slumped into 
view. Then, with a rush, the body 
slipped through, jarred against the 
connecting ladder, slithered off and 
went twisting and turning into the 
gulf below. 

“God I” 

Gassed! How, by what, Chris had 
no idea. A moment before he had 
been about to follow the uncannily 
piloted plane; but now his duty was 
plain. He knew with awful cer- 
tainty that in minutes, seconds per- 
haps, the giant ZX-1 was scheduled 
to roar into flames like its sister 
and plunge into the Pacific. 

He jerked out a gas mask. He was 
fitting it on with one hand as, with 
the other, he hauled himself up the 
spider ladder into the hull of the 
thundering, yawing dirigible. 

He did not see, hovering a few 
hundred yards behind the ZX-1, the 
mystery plane; he did not see it 
now begin to approach the rack 
once more. 

T HE crew of that dirigible of 
death, Chris discovered, had 
not had a chance. White-clad bodies 
lay sprawled throughout the cabin 
which contained the mechanism of 
the plane rack, Btricken down si- 
lently at their posts. There was no 
life, no sound save the booming of 
the motors and the whip of the 
wind screaming past the uncon- 
trolled air titan. 

But he did not pause there. He 
did not know what he was grap- 
pling with — it seemed black magic 
— but he darted to a ladder which 
angled up from the lowermost en- 
trance cabin to the cat-walk that 
stretched from the nose to the stern 
of the ship. If any infernal con- 
trivance had been planted aboard, It 
would be in the most vital spot. 

Heart pumping from the artificial 
air he^ was breathing and from the 
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consciousness that each second 
might well be his last, he sprinted 
along the interior gangway. Above 
was the vasty gloom of the gas bags 
and the interweaving latticework of 
the supporting girders; the drum of 
power-car motors and the strained 
creakings of cables and supports 
echoed weirdly throughout. Outside 
was the sun and the sea and the clean 
air, but this realm of mammoth 
shapes and dimness seemed apart 
from the world. Once he stumbled 
against something soft and yielding 
— a body flung down there in death, 
fingers at its throat. And there were 
other white-clad figures, grimly 
marking off the length of the cat- 
walk. . . . 

Chris’s nerves were raw and his 
face sopping with sweat beneath its 
mask when suddenly he stopped at 
sight of something that lay on the 
cat-walk, with the main fuel tanks 
on the girders just above it and the 
entrance to the control car just 
below. 

I T was a black box, perhaps two 
feet square and a foot in depth, 
made of dull metal that did not re- 
flect the rays of the light bulb placed 
at the head of the ladder leading 
down in the control car. There were 
three curious little dials on its face, 
and the trembling finger of each one 
was mounting. 

It had been strategically placed. 
An explosion at that point would rip 
open the fuel tanks, split the largest 
gas bag, wreak havoc on an intricate 
cluster of main girders, and destroy 
the control car with its mechanism. 

“No wonder the ZX-2 crashed !” 
Chris muttered. 

Then his hands swept down. The 
next instant he was hugging the 
thing tight to his chest and stum- 
bling down into the control car, 
hearing only a high-pitched, impa- 
tient whine that was coming f/om 
the box as the fingers of its dials 
crept slowlv unward. 



The ZX-1 was wavering wildly as 
her rudders flopped from side to 
side, and with every swing the 
bodies that lay in her control car, 
strangled by gas, stirred slightly. 
The gray-haired commander was 
stretched there, one arm limply roll- 
ing as his ship, which had gone so 
suddenly from him, rolled. Subordi- 
nate officers were tumbled around 
him. Death rode the control car. 

But down to it and through it now 
came one who was alive, a figure 
made grotesque by the mask it wore 
and the pack of the parachute 
strapped to it, who threaded past the 
littered bodies, an ever-rising whine 
wailing from the box clasped in his 
arms. 

With a leap, he was at one of the 
car’s port-holes, fingers fumbling at 
the heavy bolts. The seconds seemed 
eternal, and the box’s whine had be- 
come a shattering, sinister scream 
when at last the bolts loosened. The 
round pane of glass teetered back, 
swung open — and the masked man 
slung his metal burden out, out from 
the ZX-1 into the gulf between sea 
and sky. 

It arced through the sunlight, 
went spinning down, became a dot, 
its screaming faded. Then some- 
thing synchronized within it, and it 
was gone — in a burst of weird, bluish 
light, whose fangs forked upwards 
for a second, their unearthly flash 
dimming even the sunlight, and then 
were gone, too. 

C HRIS found that his whole body 
was shaking. For a moment he 
stood there with his masked face 
through the port. 

“Damn close,” he muttered. “But 
what was it that left the box here?” 
Then he jarred against the side of 
the car as the ship swung and came 
back to realization of what was 
needed to be done, and done at once. 
He shifted his gaze, drew his head 
back, and thrust it forth again, star- 
ing. 
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“Good Lord I" he cried. “That 
plane’s come back!” 

His own craft was not alone un- 
der the rack. The same mysterious 
machine hung there again, its cock- 
pit empty, and the automatic spider 
ladder was stretched down to it from 
the trap-door in the dirigible above. 

“Whatever flies it is aboard now,” 
Chris thought aloud. “But it got back 
too late to stop me. Well, this 
time — ” 

He felt uneasy, however, almost 
powerless. What was this thing that 
had wiped out the crews of two diri- 
gibles with deadly gas, and wrecked 
one of them? He spun around. The 
control car looked the same. But 
what might be moving in it? . . . 

Chris carried no gun; but he ex- 
tracted the service repeater from the 
holster of a body at his feet. Grip- 
ping it, he leaped to the helm of the 
dirigible. It was the work of a mo- 
ment to clamp on the mechanical 
“iron mike,” which steadied the 
ZX-l’s mad swaying and leveled her 
ahead in a dead straight course. He 
could not cut down her speed, unless 
he went to each one of the hull-en- 
closed engine stations, and more ur- 
gent work awaited before he could 
afford to do that — work of sending 
out an S.O.S. before the weird, un- 
seen killer and wrecker came to 
grips with him. 

Though seeming hours, only min- 
utes had passed since he had tooled 
his scout into the rack. Ahead, he 
could see the smudge of the Black 
Fleet’s smoke on the horizon. Not 
so very far away, but a lot could hap- 
pen in the distance still separating 
dirigible and surface craft. 

H E ran back into the radio-tele- 
phone cubby, which was a di- 
vision of the control car. The oper- 
ator was sprawled there, limp in his 
seat before the shining, switch-stud- 
ded panel. Chris removed the head- 
gear of ear-phones; then he hauled 
one of the cubby’s port-holes open, 



letting in a rush of cleansing air. His 
fingers sped quickly over the panel; 
a row of tubes glowed; the machin- 
ery hummed. Chris jerked off his 
mask. 

A last faint odor was present, but 
he hardly noticed it, for his lips were 
at the mouthpiece and he was thrust- 
ing out a call for help. 

“ZX-1 calling . . ZX-1 calling 

. . ZX-1— Hello!” 

An answer from the flagship of 
the Black Fleet ahead had sounded. 

“This is Travers, pilot on the 
ZX-1, speaking. We’re coming dead 
for you; full speed; you’ll see us in 
minutes. Get some planes with men 
capable of handling the dirigible up 
here immediately. The whole crew’s 
been laid out by gas; there was a 
contrivance planted aboard to blow 
up the ship and send it down in 
flames as the ZX-2 was. The thing 
that did it — ” 

Crack! 

A gun barked out from behind; 
something crashed and splintered on 
the radio panel. Chris felt a white- 
hot needle sear along the side of his 
head. His brain reeled; with every- 
thing dancing queerly before him in 
splotches of gray and black he top- 
pled down off the seat, knowing the 
radio-telephone had been put out of 
commission by the cessation of 
sound in the ear-phones clamped to 
him. 

He gripped his consciousness bard. 
It was like a delirium: he was lying 
sprawled beside the seat, twisted 
round so that he saw, hanging in the 
cubby’s entrance door, an automatic, 
dribbling a wisp of smoke — the au- 
tomatic that had just fired, but hang- 
ing there by itself, held by some- 
thing he could not see! 

He was only half conscious, for 
the scorching pain along his head 
was throbbing his brain dizzily, but 
he realized that the service repeater 
he had taken from the control car lay 
by his side, within easy reach. But, 
while on the verge of risking a wild 
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grab for it, he heard a voice, speak- 
ing very softly and with a slight 
thickness of accent. 

“Do not move,” it said. “I fire if 
you do. Now, listen: What did you 
do with the box that you found? Tell 
me quick, or die.” 

It was fantastic, unreal. There was 
—nothing, and yet a man, living, 
breathing, but invisible, was speak- 
ing I Chris could net understand; 
bat it was at least a little relief to 
know he had a human to deal with. 
For with humans, strategy can be 
used. . . . 

H E groaned. He saw plainly that 
the unseen marauder had been 
dnard when he had thrown the box 
over, and thus had not seen it ex- 
plode in midair; did not know 
whether it had been tossed out or 
merely rendered harmless by being 
tempered with. If only the latter, it 
coaid be quickly repaired and set 
again. That must be the invisible 
mat's reasoning. 

Again Chris groaned. He moved 
m mn weakly and whispered 
“Can’t speak much. Come closer.” 
The service repeater was very 
close now to his right hand. And he 
felt a thrill when he saw the auto- 
matic come forward through the air, 
descend, and pause right next to his 
head. He sensed a man close behind 
him, and he heard : 

“Well? Tell me, quick. Did you 
throw it over, or — ?” 

“Don’t shoot!” Chris groaned. “I’ll 
tell you. I didn’t — throw it over. I 
took it apart to get the secret of it. I 
put it — there.” 

He pointed feebly with his right 
hand, thus leading the invisible man 
to tarn his head. His legs braced im. 
perceptibly. And then: 

"Like hell !” roared Chris Travers, 
and shot his whole weight back- 
wards, grasping the service gun, 
whipping it around and yanking the 
trigger three times at the same in- 
rtant 



Shooting at nothing! But, even 
above the bunched roar of the explo- 
sions, there pierced out a howl of 
agony that died quickly to a sobbing 
moan. Chris saw the automatic drop 
to the floor, felt the invisible body 
he had crashed into jerk away. He 
jumped to his feet, clutched at that 
body, and caught thin air. He swung 
around, listening, the service re- 
peater in his hand. 

Out of the air somewhere before 
him there came the sound of low, 
racking gasps, and also the slow 
noise of feet dragging heavily to- 
wards the cubby’s door, towards the 
ladder that led up to the fore-and- 
aft cat-walk. 

Chris sprang, slashing the butt of 
the gun downwards. The lead was 
false. He hurtled jarringly into the 
door jamb, the gun thumping against 
the floor. The wind was knocked 
from him; the nausea of his wound 
swept him again with a surge of diz- 
ziness. But the painful scuffle of un- 
seen feet ahead pulled him up once 
more; like a punch-drunk fighter he 
staggered out from the cubby to the 
ladder and hauled himself up the 
steps. He half-fell at the top, but his 
mind was clearing; and as he swayed 
there he knew what he had to do — 
saw the duty that lay before him. . . 

More slowly, he crawled after the 
dragging footsteps and the gasps of 
the invisible raider, following them 
through the vast dimness of the inte- 
rior of the dirigible ZX-1. 

T HE chief operator on duty in 
the flagship of the Black Fleet 
swung round in his seat and yelled 
through into the bridge of the mas- 
sive battleship: 

“Urgent, sir! From the ZX-1 !” 

A moment later the captain of the 
ship, for the fleet’s admiral was out 
in a launch inspecting what little of 
the fallen ZX-2 was still floating on 
the surface, was at the operator’s 
side, listening amazedly. 

The operator read off, word for 
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word, what Chris Travers had sent. 
“. . There was a contrivance plant- 

ed aboard to blow up the ship and 
send it down in flames as the ZX-2 
was. The thing that did it is — ” he 
finished, and fell silent on that un- 
completed sentence. 

The captain’s lined face expressed 
incredulity. “My God!” he burst out. 
“First the ZX-2, now — That all?” 
“Yes, sir. I can’t get any answer 
or connection.” 

They stared at each other. Final- 
ly the captain spluttered: 

“Is some maniac loose in this fleet? 
Don’t sit there like a fool, men! Get 
in touch with the Saratoga; tell ’em 
what you received; tell ’em to send 
some men up to that dirigible, wher- 
ever she is. We can’t lose both of 
them!” 

The operator’s fingers skipped 
nimbly; even while he was speaking 
into the microphone, the red-faced 
captain had rushed back into the 
control bridge and was roaring: 
“Signal the Admiral back here! 
Hurry!” 

T HINGS moved quickly then; 

small things, but significant. A 
casual eye glancing over the ranks of 
the Black Fleet as it lay around the 
scene of the tragedy, waiting for or- 
ders, would not have noticed any 
difference. The launch containing 
the fleet’s admiral, which had been 
fussing about with its load of offi- 
cers and various dignitaries, sudden- 
ly wheeled and pointed back for the 
mammoth flagship, in response to 
swift signals from the arms of a gob 
on her bridge; and, on the broad 
landing deck of the carrier Saratoga, 
two three-seater planes, equipped 
with automatic clamps for a dirigi- 
ble’s rack, were wheeled up to the 
line. 

Their props were spun over. But 
even before their cockpits had been 
filled, an officer on the bridge of the 
flagship, and a dozen others through- 
out the fleet, cried: 



“There she is!” 

Over the eastern horizon, a gleam- 
ing sliver in the sunlight, thundered 
the ZX-1, straight for the array of 
the Black Fleet. Only a few men 
were aware of the drama-fraught 
message which had come down from 
her radio cubby, but her growing 
shape commanded the eyes of every 
sailor and officer alike who had time 
to watch. A few telescopic sighte 
were trained on her as she bellowed 
ahead; the keen old eyes of a very 
perplexed and puzzled admiral were 
at one of them. 

“Two planes hanging from her 
rack," he muttered, half to himself 
and half to the officers standing 
around him. “Both Navy. Say, 
they’re dropping off! Not coming 
this way, either. Going northeast 
Fast, too. Can’t see ’em any more. 

. . . Those men getting up from the 
Saratoga? Good. We’ll find oul 
something soon. Here she comes!’ 

Closer and closer roared the diri- 
gible. Two planes from the Saratoga 
were swooping up to enter her rack, 
but the other two planes that short- 
ly before had been suspended from 
it were gone — already vanished into 
the northeast. 

“Don’t understand this at all!" 
said the Admiral of the Black, or 
Pacific, Fleet of the United Stats 
Navy. 

T HINGS had broken well, Chrb 
Travers considered. He hid 
only wounded the invisible raider; 
but, luckily, had wounded him bad- 
ly, so that, evidently, just one object 
was in the man’s mind: to get back 
to where he came from, to where be 
could find help. He seemed oblivion 
of the scout that was following be- 
hind at the full speed of its mighty 
rotary motor, following him to hh 
base, wherever it was. 

“Just as well I didn’t kill hii’ 
Chris muttered. 

The rush of wind had cleared be 
brain; his faculties were steady w 1 
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normal. Not so with the man in the 
plane he pursued. It was flying craz- 
ily, but clinging to one course, nev- 
ertheless — into the northeast, to- 
wards land, some two hundred and 
fifty miles over the horizon. 

The great silver shape of the 
£X- 1, barren, now, of life, dropped 
away, speeding ever due west; the 
hazy dots and blur of smoke which 
denoted the mctionless Black Fleet 
vanished. But Chris was in contact 
with the fleet’s flagship once more, 
through the compact radio-telephone 
set of his scout. As he flew, his eyes 
fixed steadily on the plane ahead, he 
was rapping into the microphone the 
story of what had happened. He told 
of the invisibility of the strange ma- 
rauder, of how accurately he had 
judged the time of his raids; of how 
he, Chris, had managed to prevent 
the destruction of the ZX-1. 

"He uses a tremendously expan- 
sive gas resembling carbon monox- 
ide,” he went on. “It seeps into every 
cranny of the dirigible, killing every- 
thing. The crews got no warning; 
they didn’t know what was happen- 
ing; couldn’t see him! Well, I man- 
aged to wound him on the ZX-1. He 
beat it. I’m following him. If he 
lasts out, he’ll go to where he came 
from, and we’ll find out who’s in back 
of all this. Let you know where his 
base is soon as 1 get there. Keep lis- 
tening. Okay? Right; signing off.” 
Silence, then, between the scout 
and the flagship far behind. 

O N— on Time passed. The scout’s 
gas was down below the half- 
way mark. They had covered two 
hundred miles now at a speed just 
bordering three hundred. The plane 
ahead looked uncanny with its ap- 
parently empty cockpit, but Chris 
could see all too well that death was 
pressing at its invisible pilot. The 
big machine was literally staggering 
in its course as the hands on its con- 
trol stick grew weaker ; was yawidg 
wildly, even as the ZX-l^had yawed 



after her crew had been slain by va- 
pors they could not see. 

“He’s got to last out l” Chris mut- 
tered. “Got to!” 

At that moment land appeared, 
and the fleeing plane altered its 
northeast course to due east with an 
abrupt jerk. 

First it was a mere hazy line on 
the horizon; then it rose to a thrust 
of land, jutted with cloud-misted 
hill-tops. Then, as the two roaring 
specks that were airplanes came 
closer, heavy tropical foliage became 
distinct, and white slashes of surf 
breaking on the shore. This was the 
Azuero Peninsula, most western 
point of the Republic of Panama. 

Aside from one small cluster of 
wretched huts, it was practically un- 
inhabited. Guarded by dense growth, 
only one or two of the dusty paths 
which passed for roads wandered 
aimlessly through its tangled creep- 
ers, trees and bush. To the southeast 
was the broad Gulf of Panama, door- 
way to the Canal; on the other sides 
this thumb of land was surrounded 
by the reaches of the Pacific. 

The plane was obviously nearing 
its eyrie — dropping lower and lower, 
losing speed and altitude; and also 
threatening each moment to tumble 
down out of control into the smoth- 
ering welter of olive-green below, 
with a dead, unseen body in its cock- 
pit. 

But where was the landing field? 
They were now over the very heart 
qf the Peninsula, and still Chri6, 
searching through his telescopic 
sight, could see nothing but the mo- 
notonous roll of jungle. They must 
come to it soon, or be over to the 
Caribbean Sea and the Mosquito 
Gulf. 

Then suddenly he started forward, 
staring. Of course there was no land- 
ing field in sight. The mystery plane 
needed none. It possessed the power 
of the helicopter: it could rise 

straight up or sink straight down. 

From each one of the two knob- 
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like projections on its upper wing 
that had puzzled him previously, a 
propeller had risen and unfolded 
into long, flat blades. They whirled 
in circles of light in the sun; and 
the airplane beneath them poised, all 
but motionless, its main propeller 
swinging idly, and then began slow- 
ly to drop downwards. 

But ChriB, swooping nearby, was 
still perplexed. Dropping down to 
what? There was only the dense 
tropical growth beneath. He could 
see no trace of men, no clearing,, 
however small, no base — nothing but 
the jungle. 

“How in the dickens — ” he began; 
and then stopped. At that moment 
the jungle’s secret was revealed. 

A S the helicopter-plane dropped 
to within a few hundred feet 
of it, a atrip of the sea verdure split 
in two and reared up. It looked, at 
first, like magic. But from aloft 
Chris saw the trick and how the cam- 
ouflage was worked. What appeared 
to be a slice of the jungle roof was, 
in reality, a metal framework cun- 
ningly plastered with layers of green 
growth. An oblong, some fifty by a 
hundred feet, it parted in the mid- 
dle like a bridge that opens to let a 
steamer through, revealing the lair 
of the plane. 

Soon more was revealed. Two tiny, 
green-painted huts stood in the mi- 
nute clearing, and a few white-clad 
figures were by them, staring up at 
the plane sinking down and at the 
other plane which soared above like 
a buzzing mosquito. 

One of the dwarfed figures in 
white waved an arm. The others 
around him darted into the left-side 
hut. Then the helicopter-plane’s 
wheels touched the small space al- 
lotted for it in the clearing, and the 
whirling propellers halted. 

M So that’s the secret!” Chris mut- 
tered. He pulled the microphone of 
the radio-telephone to his lips and 
angled with the dials for connection 



with the fleet hundreds of miles be- 
hind, meanwhile noting his exact po- 
sition on Azuero Peninsula. But be- 
fore he spoke, some sixth sense bade 
him glance below once more. 

An icy shiver gripped his body. 

A thin slit had appeared in the 
roof of the left-side hut. A spot of 
bright blue light was winking evilly 
inside it. And, though he could not 
hear it, Chris knew with terrible cer- 
tainty that a shrill, impatient whin- 
ing was piercing from the machinery 
of a weapon inside that hut — a weap- 
on whose fangs had forked close to 
him once before — a weapon which 
the winking eye of blue presaged. 

It Struck. But at the same instant 
Chris leaped desperately from the 
cockpit of the scout. 

H E leaped almost into the teeth 
of the blue-tinged ray which 
knifed up with uncanny accuracy 
from the slit in the roof of the hut. 
He was conscious of a flash of un- 
earthly light, of terrible heat which 
came with it. Only the force of his 
jump saved him. He pulled the rip- 
cord of the ’chute strapped to him 
and jerked to a pause; then he was 
swinging beneath a mushroom of 
white, trembling as he stared at the 
fate he had missed by a hair’s 
breadth. 

A web of spectral blue light had 
enveloped the abandoned scout. The 
plane appeared to shudder, hanging 
almost motionless in the wraith-like 
mist. Then, with a crackle, the wingB 
and tail shivered into countless frag- 
ments; the stripped fuselage nosed 
over and plunged eartlfWard, a roar- 
ing mass of flames. A fiery comet, it 
screamed past the man who swayed 
beneath his ’chute, coming within a 
few hundred feet of him and searing 
him with its hot breath. Then it 
drove into the dense flanks of the 
jungle growth. 

Soon only a charred skeleton 
marked the last landing field of a 
scout of the dirigible ZX-1. 
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“And now, I guess,” Chris whis- 
pered, “they’ll turn that ray on 
me. . . •” 

But he had only been a thousand 
feet up when he jumped. Already he 
was close to the top of the jungle. 
The clearing and its huts disap- 
peared from view; he was out of 
range of the swift-striking ray. And, 
he reflected, though the scout wa6 
gone, he was still free — and could 
get to the Canal. . 

But tropical growth is difficult to 
land in. 

A moment later his swinging body 
crashed through the branches of a 
tree, and he pitched forward, unable 
to control the impetus. A sudden 
tbock of pain stabbed through his 
head and everything spun dizzily be- 
fore him. He knew he was falling, 
jerking down as the parachute 
ripped on the boughs. There was an- 
other impact which drove all remain- 
ing consciousness from him. 

Darkness washed over Chris Trav- 
ers, lying limp beneath the shreds of 
I silky white shroud. 

E LECTRIC light. A strong glare 
of it somewhere. A dull throb- 
bing in his head. Then, a voice, with 
queer, hissing s’s, speaking very 
dose to him. 

“Ab, yess. Look you, Kashtanov. 
He will be conscious soon, I think.” 
“You’re a damned fool, Istafiev, to 
let him wake up,” said another voice, 
cool and of easy correctness. “He’ll 
see the machines. And these Amer- 
icans are tricky— one can never tell.” 
“Tricky? Bah! This fellow is a 
•ervice man; there are things I can 
learn from him. Come, now, wake 
yourself properly, you! That glass 
of water, throw it on his face.” 
Kashtanov — Istafiev. Names that 
could belong to only one country, to 
that huge power overseas which was 
hovering, so said rumors, on the 
brink of war, waiting only for a fav- 
orable opportunity to strike — the 
country which the war game around 
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the Canal had been designed to im- 
press. Chris Travers’ mind cleared 
just then with complete comprehen- 
sion of who had schemed to Bend 
botl? dirigibles down and who had 
built this secret lair on Azuero Pen- 
insula. 

Inwardly, he groaned. It was all 
too plain. The destruction of the 
ZX-2 and the thwarted destruction 
of her sister had only been the first 
step of some gigantic plan which 
was to provide the opportunity for 
the mighty fighting machine over- 
seas to strike. And he, who might 
have balked it, had made a rotten 
landing from the scout and delivered 
himself, helpless by his own clumsi- 
ness, into the hands of these men. 
The self-accusation was bitter. 

With their secret of invisibility, 
their deadly blue rays, what havoc 
couldn’t they wreak, working from 
their cunningly concealed base? 

And now they were waiting for 
him to recover consciousness — wait- 
ing to question him before killing 
him. . . . 

But as he lay there, apparently 
still senseless, Chris was grappling 
with the seemingly hopeless prob- 
lem. So, even when he felt the tin- 
gling coldness of a spray of water on 
his cheeks, not one line of his face 
moved, nor did the tiniest flutter of 
eyelids betray him. 

Although the fumbled landing in 
the jungle had been a catastrophe, it 
had granted him his only weapon. 
He was believed to be genuinely un- 
conscious. 

“Another — he iss stubborn," hissed 
the voice of the man called Istafiev. 
“His senses will soon come. I can 
bring them back— oh, yeBsl” 

“Enough of this!” complained the 
suave, beautifully modulated voice. 
“Darkness is coming; there’s a lot to 
be done. Shoot him and throw him 
out 1” 

“It iss I who am in command here, 
comrade Kashtanov. Remember that. 
I desire to speak to this man. There! 
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No? No sign yet? Well! We will 
see if this helps those eyes of yours 
to open, my American!” 

Then began sheer torture. 

I T was an ordeal of silence. By no 
motion, sound or slightest Bign 
of consciousness could he seek re- 
lief. Inanimate Chris Travers lay, 
holding hi6 pose sturdily, although 
it seemed that the sweat was spurt- 
ing from the pores, while a thin, 
cruel knife-blade drove into the 
quivering nerves beneath his left 
thumb-nail. 

Deeper and deeper it inched, ac- 
companied by the soft breathing of 
the man who guided it, until Chris 
felt one great sob of pain welling up 
inside him, struggling to break past 
his lips; felt a tremendous urge to 
writhe, to break away from the dig- 
ging steel. His tongue seemed to be 
trembling, shivering; but no other 
part of his body, not even the small- 
est flicker of eyelish, betrayed him. 
At long last there came a voice, 
sounding as if from miles away, and 
the disgust in it was very good to 
Lieutenant Christopher Travers. 

“Bah! It iss no use. His thick 
skull must be fractured. I could cut 
him open and he would not awake. 
He might be conscious for minutes 
after some hours — no, do not shoot 
him. I shall learn a few details from 
him then. Throw him over there. 
Now — Zenalishin iss dead, but the 
mask and cylinder on him should be 
returned to visibility. Well, we will 
return him, too. Then, Kashtanov, to 
your instructions and your work.” 
Hands gripped Chris’s body. He 
felt himself thud against a wall, and 
slumped into a heap, head lolling 
over. The cessation of pain was 
sweet, though his thumb was raw, 
but sweeter still was the knowledge 
that he had won the first tussle; that 
he was deemed to be harmlessly un- 
conscious for hours. 

And carefully, through his lashes, 
he permitted himself a glimpse of 



the room he lay in, and the men 
whom he had heard and felt but net 
yet seen. 

I T seemed more like the belly of i 
submarine than a room, that tao* 
of tubes, levers, wheels, switch- 
boards and queer metallic shap«; 
and the blur cast upon his vision bp 
barely raised eyelashes made it 
pear doubly unreal and grotesque. It 
might have been another world. 

Some of it was recognizable. A 
massive radio-telephone set, bp 
which, he judged, all communica- 
tions between the fleets in the P»- 
cific were overheard ; a squat dyne- 
mo; a set of huge cylinders, from 
which, probably, had come the high- 
ly expansive gas that had snuffed 
out the crews of the two dirigible* 
But there were other thing*- 
strange, monstrous. One of them, the 
tapered tube of metal that angled 
to the hut's ceiling, its base a mass of 
wheels and dials and tubing, was evi- 
dently the weapon of the ray that 
had struck the scout down. 

There were three men visible in 
the room, and Chris switched hia at- 
tention now to them. 

Two were standing by a table in 
the center of the room, directly un- 
der a shaftof light from a powerful 
electric bulb. The shorter of them 
was saying to a third man, who knelt 
in front of the dynamo: 

“On full.” Then, as a full-throat- 
ed drone pulsed from it: “Zenalishia 
iss there? Yess. Put him in.” 

The voice of the hissing s’s — that 
was Istafiev. Short, stocky, black- 
haired, he was a direct contrast to 
the tall figure next him of one whose 
pointed black beard gave elegance 
to sharp, thin features. He carried* 
gun at his waist, and he identified 
himself as Kashtanov by saying U* 
guidly: 

“Better strap him in. He’ll fall 
otherwise. Get some cord; HI lift 
him.” 

The other man, by the dynamo, ap- 
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patently a subordinate mechanic, 
dull-faced, drew a loop of cord from 
• box nearby, while Kashtanov went 
through actions that seemed fantas- 
tic. He stooped, groped along the 
floor, and then gripped what looked 
like thin air with hi6 fingers and lift- 
ed upwards. But it wasn’t air, Chris 
knew; it was the invisible body of a 
man — the man who had destroyed 
the ZX-2, the man whom he had shot 
iH in the cubby of the ZX-1 — whose 
invisibility was now to be stripped 
from him. 

By what? Carefully Chris swiv- 
elled his gaze around until it caught 
on an object which dwarfed Istafiev, 
now waiting by its side with one 
hand on the small panel of a switch- 
board. 

A STRANGE thing, truly, to find 
in a little hut on Azuero Pen- 
insula I Row upon row of slender 
curved tubes, describing a three- 
quarter ovoid so that there was an 
opening for entrance in front, rose 
to a height of some eight feet, the 
whole topped by a curious glassy 
dome which was filled with creamy 
substance. There was room inside 
the layers of tubes for a man’s body 
to stand upright — and a man’s body 
was upright in it now, held by cords 
strapped to his unseen arms. 

Invisibility I The dream of scien- 
tists for years! Here created, here 
taken away — by the simple manipu- 
lation of two levers on the control 
panel. 

Intently Chris watched Istafiev 
pull down the right-side lever. 

As it came down, the creamy li- 
quid in the dome above the cage be- 
gan to swirl slowly, then to froth 
■nd boil and whip round and round, 
while thick, dropsical bubbles slid 
up from its heaving surface and 
burst, discharging a kind of grayish 
mist, under which the white sub- 
stance sank, until there was nothing 
left in the dome but drab-colored va- 
por. On the completion of this 



stage, the layers of tubes below 
warmed into life. They glowed with 
a soft vari-colored brightness that 
filled the cage with a golden splen- 
dor and seemed to rim each one of 
the watching men with fire. 

“See you, Kashtanov,” came Ista- 
fiev’s voice. “The refractive index, 
lowered to that of air to produce in- 
visibility, iss being raised again — all 
through a simple adaptation of 
Roentgen’i theories I The substance 
above, marik, in the dome, which this 
morning you saw affect Zenalishin’s 
blood and the pigment of his hair so 
that the vibrations would render his 
colorless tissues transparent, iss now 
reversing. Soort — seel — already he 
becomes visible V* 

Something was growing in the 
heart of the ribbons of color, and 
Chris strained his shrouded eyes to 
discern what it was. 

Black lines, standing out in the 
dazzling welter of light — lines that 
grew and became more solid as he 
peered at them — lines that were 
shaping into a recognizable form, 
the form of a man’s skeleton! 

The effect was that of an X-ray. A 
skeleton hung in the cage, held 
steady by the cords around its arms, 
its naked skull with yawning eye- 
pits grinning out at the four men in 
the room. Soon other details be- 
came visible: black lumps that were 
organs, the web of fine thin lines 
that were veins; and then a hazy, 
ghostly outline of flesh that quickly 
assumed solidity, burying the bones 
and veins and organs which had been 
first apparent. 

A ND all the time the dynamo was 
filling the hut with its sweep- 
ing drone, and the million points of 
light flung from the intercrossing 
flame-tongues inside the cage were 
dancing madly on the walls and floor 
and ceiling, making the whole scene 

unreal, fantastic, as from a dream. . . . 

“There! That iss enough,” said Is- 
tafiev. 
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The lever went back. The streaks 
of blue-white that threaded the cage 
died; the grayish vapor in the dome 
above faded away, leaving more of 
the creamy, bleaching substance than 
had been there originally; the dyna- 
mo was shut off, and silence fell in 
the room. A naked man with a very 
white, peaked face and a blotch of 
blood encrimsoning his neck hung 
inside the cage, his head pitched over 
lifelessly to one side. 

Chris stared, almost forgetting the 
pose of unconsciousness in his be- 
wilderment. A queer mechanism 
shaped in the form of a cylinder 
from some oddly sparkling, almost 
transparent material, was clasped to 
the nude body’s chest; over the nose 
and mouth was another small attach- 
ment of the same substance. A nozzle 
midway in the large cylinder's front 
side gave him the clue; from it, ob- 
viously, had come the gas which had 
strangled the crews of the dirigibles, 
and the covering over nose and 
mouth was a novel gas mask. The 
material they were made of could, 
obviously, be rendered invisible — a 
virtue not possessed by ordinary in- 
organic substances. Invisible death 
from an invisible container, carried 
by an invisible man! 

“Yess, dead," hissed Istafiev, prob- 
ing the motionless, naked body. "He 
just got here, told what had happen- 
ed, and died. He was hurt too badly 
to think of taking off the gas cylin- 
der or putting on a coat. Well, it 
makes no difference. . . . Here, Gri- 
gory, take off the mask and cylinder 
and bury him. And you, Kashtanov, 
look well at this.” 

Prom the table, he picked up a 
large white piece of cardboard and 
tapped it meaningly. There were two 
broad lines on it, running side by 
side through other smaller lines and 
shaded patches, and there was also a 
thick black arrow pointing to one 
particular place on it. 

The chart was easy to understand. 
Chris Travers recognized it imme- 



diately, and his heart seemed to stop 
for a moment as he did. 

Their first step had been the di* 
igibles ; their second was a blow 
which paled the other into insignifi- 
cance. And Chris told himself 
perately: 

"It can’t go through! It can’t!” 

The lines on the cardboard were • 
detailed map of the Panama Canal; 
and the black arrow pointed uner. 
ringly to its most vulnerable, un- 
guarded and vital point, the Gatoa 
Spillway, which, if wrecked, would 
put the whole intricate Canal hope- 
lessly out of commission. 

I STAFIEV was speaking again, in 
low, terse tones, oblivious of the 
desperate resolve forming in Chris’i 
brain. 

"Only one of the dirigibles had 
been destroyed. Well, it iss too bad, 
but not fatal to the plan. The 2X-1 
can hamper our country’s operations 
when she strikes, but if the ZX-2 
were also in action, they would be 
hampered much more — perhaps fa- 
tally. It iss not serious. So we go 
ahead. Now, Kashtanov, for the last 
time, the scheme of wrecking Gatm 
Spillway iss this: 

"Note, here, the small golf count 
That iss your landing space. Yon 
know its location; a mile, perhape, 
from Gatun Dam and the spillway. 
At night, there iss no one near it or 
on it. You drop down to the golf 
course from seven thousand feet; the 
helicopter motors are muffled, and no 
one will hear you come. Some of the 
stretches of the course are secluded 
and hidden by the surrounding 
jungle; choose one of these to knd 
on. Well, that iss easy, 

"The spillway iss about midwny 
in Gatun Dam ; its channel has bee* 
cut through a hill. You come alaaf 
the side of this channel right vf 
close to the spillway— close, remem- 
ber 1 — and leave the box there. Tto 
range of the rays, you know, iss tw* 
hundred feet; set them to fire om 
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minute after you leave the box. They 
will destroy the seven gates of the 
spillway and also part of the dam 
«nd the hydro-electric station. Gatun 
Lake will then emptjr itself; the 
canal will be half drained ; the power 
will be gone — it will take half a year 
to repair it all. The ZX-1 can fly up 
to the east coast, thanks to Zenalish- 
in's fumbling — yess; but these 
American fleets are massed in the 
Pacific; they will have to go around 
South America to reach the Atlantic 
—and that will take weeks. 

“And in that time the Soviet has 
crossed the Atlantic uncontested and 
has paralyzed the heart of America, 
her eastern states. Ah, it iss magnifi- 
cent I” 

B UT Kashtanov’s thoughts were 
elsewhere. Peering hard at the 
chart, he said : 

H I have a minute to get clear, eh? 
Well, I can do that; but won’t the 
water sweeping through from Gatun 
Lake after the spillway is wrecked 
catch me?” 

"No. You run up the hill the spill- 
way channel is cut through; it iss 
high ground, and the golf course iss 
on high ground. No one will see you 
coming or going, naturally, and the 
box iss not big enough to be noticed 
at night. The noise of its equalizers 
will be covered by the water coming 
through the spillway. It iss — what 
they say? — fool-proof. You cannot 
fail, Kashtanov. And — ” he broke 
into swift-flowing, liquid Russian, 
hia swarthy face lighting up, his 
inns waving, one of them slapping 
the other’s back. 

"Stop the dramatics,” said Kash- 
tanov, “and speak in English. I’ve 
worked so long in America, Russian 
ia hard to understand. Time to be- 
gin?” 

Istafiev glanced at a watch on his 
wnst. “A few minutes. Look you.” 
He went to a side locker in the room, 
opened it, hauled out with both 
hands a box of plain dull metal, and 



put it on the table. It was larger 
than the one Chris Travers had seen 
on the ZX-1, but otherwise similar. 

“A double charge of nitro-lanar- 
line iss in this,” murmured Istafiev 
complacently. “Imagine it, when re- 
leased! You know the working well, 
do you not? Yess. Well, I put it in 
the plane, ready.” He stepped to the 
hut’s single door and passed out. 
Through it Chris could see the tiny 
clearing, dark under the camouflaged 
framework, now closed once more; 
the light from the hut showed him 
the wings of the helicopter-plane 
standing there. He heard, moreover, 
the sound of a shovel from some- 
where, and knew that a lonely grave 
was being dug in the wilderness. 
Then Istafiev shouted: 

“Grigory! That grave, make it 
wide, make room for two.” He came 
back and peered sidewise at Chris. 
"Not conscious yet?” A foot thudded 
into the American’s side. "No. Well, 
I see to him when you are gone, 
Kashtanov. Yess, thick darkness iss 
here. Time to begin. Take off your 
clothes." 

C HRIS was now keenly alert, 
poised, ready for any chance 
that might come. The odds were two 
or three to one, and a gun into the 
bargain, but the stakes were higher 
than any ever played for before; and 
a stroke had to be made, no matter 
how seemingly hopeless. Through 
his lashes he watched, turned things 
over in his mind — and something 
leaped within him when he saw 
Kashtanov unbuckle the gun around 
his waist and lay it down, meanwhile 
taking off the clothes he was wear- 
ing ; and when he heard the question 
which followed, and Istafiev’s an- 
swer. 

Naked, lean-muscled and sinewy, 
Kashtanov paused before the door of 
the cage. "How will this affect me?” 
he asked. “Painful?” 

“You will be conscious of no sen- 
sation. You will see me, yess, and 
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the room, but you will be paralyzed 
completely while the power iss on/' 

"Paralyzed, eh?’* murmured Kash- 
tanov. “Well, let's go,” and he placed 
himself inside the cage. 

Paralyzed, when the power was 
on! In effect, that left only Istafiev 
in the room; the man Qrigory was 
outside, and the noise of the dynamo 
would drown any shouts for help. 
And Kashtanov’s gun was on the 
table. . . 

Imperceptibly, Chris’s muscles 
tensed as he judged the distance to 
the table and reckoned out each 
movement after the first leap. One 
sweeping blow with the gun would 
put Istafiev safely out of action; 
then he could be bound and Grigory 
summoned and tied also at the point 
of the gun. If, by that time, Kash- 
tanov was invisible inside the cage, 
the levers could be reversed and his 
body brought back to visibility and 
bound. 

Then — a call broadcast from the 
hut's radio-telephone to headquar- 
ters at the Canal and the fleets in 
the Pacific! 

“It’ll work,” Chris told himself. 
“It’s damn well got to!” 

But a certain part of the invisi- 
bility machine did not enter his 
plans. 

T HE creamy liquid in the glassy 
dome began, as before, to swirl 
slowly; but apart from that its ac- 
tion was different. The white mass, 
instead of discharging the vapor- 
laden bubbles, became a whipping, 
highly agitated whirlpool as the 
tubes below glowed softly and rib- 
bons of golden light snaked out and 
laced through the nude body of 
Kashtanov. The liquid above flowed 
rapidly in a complete circle, its cen- 
ter sucked hollow, exactly as a glass 
quarter-filled with water behaves 
when rotated quickly. Thus the outer 
surface of the dome, coated inside 
with the milky liquid, gleamed and 
scintillated as the whirl of light 



struck it and danced off it; and it 
even became dimly reflective. 

In seconds Kashtanov’s figure lost 
definite outline and assumed a ghost- 
ly transparency that bared the inter- 
nal organs and veins; and then his 
skeleton appeared. 

Istafiev wa9 facing the control 
panel. As he gathered hi9 limbs for 
the decisive leap, Chris’s eyes were 
on his stocky back. But Istafiev was 
watching keenly the gleaming, glassy 
dome above. 

He was surveying the action of 
the white substance and judging the 
time of the process by it. Then sud- 
denly his vision centered on some- 
thing that had seemed to move on 
the surface of the dome. 

Something had moved. Chris, ly- 
ing against the wall behind, had 
opened his eyes fully, had dragged 
back his legs beneath him and bal- 
anced himself for his leap. And, in 
distorted perspective, his action 
were reflected on the dome. 

Just for a second he poised — tha 
sprang. 

The speed Istafiev showed seemed 
foreign to the build of his body. In 
an instant he had whirled from the 
switchboard, fingers not lingering to 
release Kashtanov, and leaped. 

T HEY met at the table. Two 
hands shot out for the gun lying 
on it. Chris grabbed it first. But be 
paid for his speed. The swipe he had 
aimed with his left arm went wild;i 
fist thudded into his stomach and 
belted the wind from him, and be 
felt his gun wrist seized and 
wrenched back. 

Gasping for breath, dizzy, only 
the fighting instinct enabled him to 
crane a leg behind the other and 
throw his whole weight forward. Tbo 
planks of the floor shivered undff 
the two bodies that toppled onto 
them. 

There was a melee on the floor, 
furious, savage, mad. In cold fact, it 
lasted merely for seconds ; but Cbrii 
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was grappling with a man whose 
strength was as desperate as his own, 
and who had not been weakened by 
a solar plexus blow or a cramping 
wait of hours in one position: the 
American had passed through an 
eternity of physical and mental 
agony when Istafiev, hunching up, 
strained the finger of his right hand 
upward, searching for the gun trig- 
ger. 

One stubby finger found it. Istafiev 
grunted. The gun trembled from the 
force of the hands disputing its di- 
rection; then its ugly snout, stuck 
out parallel to the floor, and began 
to creep slowly downwards as Ista- 
fiev bore on it with all his might. 

“So!" he hissed. “It was clever, 
your little game, but it iss finished!” 

But Chris, undermost, had braced 
his elbow on the floor. The gun held. 
Every ounce of his strength went 
into holding that one position, into 
keeping the weapon’s muzzle away; 
he was therefore not prepared for 
Istafiev’s sudden strategy. 

There was a quick pull, p tug. 
Istafiev had wrenched himself over, 
reversing their positions and drag- 
ging Chris uppermost — and, as the 
American’s balance was destroyed, 
the gun whipped up and fired. 

A bullet sang past his head. It 
missed by inches. But from behind 
came a sound as of rending cloth. 
The glassy dome above the cage of 
the machine had splintered into 
countless fragments. 

The effect was amazing. The shafts 
of light from the machine's tube 
ceased; creamy liquid dribbled out 
from the cracked dome, and, as it 
met the air, frothed into billows of 
dense gray smoke. In seconds, the 
room was choked with a thick, foggy 
vapor that obscured every object in 
it as well as the blackest of moon- 
less nights. 

I STAFIEV had not fired again, 
could not. With a quick, frantic 
wrench and twist Chris had knocked 



the gun from his hand, and it had 
slithered away, now lost in the 
bunching smoke. But Istafiev’s other 
hand, steel-ribbed with tenBe mus- 
cles, had darted like a snake into 
the American's throat, and under 
that iron, relentless grip Chris was 
weakening. His head was whirling; 
the old wound throbbing waves of 
nausea through him. Desperately he 
tried to struggle loose, flailing with 
his legs — but useless. He knew he 
was slipping; slipping. . . . 

Then, out of the gray, all-hiding 
mist, came a voice. 

“Istafiev! Where are you? Call! 
The machine’s broken ; I'm out and 
invisible. Where is the American?” 

Kashtanov! 

Istafiev hissed: 

“It iss all right. He will be fin- 
ished in a moment. But you — got 
The box iss aboard the plane; don’t 
wait! You must not take chance of 
being hurt. Go to your work. Call 
Grigory in. Go, Kashtanov!” 

“I go, Istafiev." 

“No, you don’t!” Chris Travers 
croaked almost inaudibly. “ You 
don’t/” 

Thought of the Canal lying there 
defenseless, of Kashtanov speeding 
towards it on his wrecker's errand, 
kindled within him a strength that 
was unnatural, superhuman. Like a 
wildcat he tore loose from the chok- 
ing g r *P on his throat; Istafiev tried 
to subdue that sudden, unlooked-for 
surge of power, but could not. Five 
piston-like, jabbing blows crunched 
into him from Chris’s hurtling fist, 
and with the fifth Istafiev faded 
quietly out of the picture. . . . 

Chris sprang up and started a leap 
for the door he could not see. A 
body brushed againBt him; dimly 
through the smoke he saw the man 
called Grigory, and Grigory saw him, 
but not for long. A whaling swing 
lifted him two inches clear of the 
floor, and then he went down onto 
the peacefully recumbent Istafiev; 
and Chris Travers, fighting mad. 
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stormed from the hut into the clear- 
ing outside. 

The camouflaged framework had 
been raised ; soft motors were purr- 
ing helicopter propellers around and 
lifting a plane up towards the stars 
hanging high above. 

The airplane was already feet off 
the ground and sweeping straight 
up. A sane man wouldn't have 
thought of it, but Chris wasn’t quite 
sane just then. With a short sprint, 
he launched himself into a flying 
leap, grabbed out desperately — and 
felt the bar of the undercarriage be- 
tween his hands. 

The plane jolted. Then it stead- 
ied, rose with terrific acceleration. 
And Chris hauled himself up onto 
the undercarriage and clung to one 
of the wheel-stanchions, breathing 
hard, hidden by the fuselage from 
the invisible pilot. 

The clearing and the hut, with 
smoke billowing from it, dropped 
into nothingness. The night enclosed 
the helicopter-plane. 

F ROM the air, Panama Canal at 
night is a necklace of lights 
strung across the thin neck of land 
that separates sea from sea. Then, 
as a high-flying plane drops lower, 
the beads of light loosen into wide- 
ly separated patches, which are the 
locks; between them the silky black 
ribbon of water runs, now widening 
into a dim, hill-girt lake, now nar- 
rowing as it passes through mas- 
sive Culebra Cut, then widening 
again as it comes to the artificial 
Gatun Lake, at the far end of which 
stands Gatun Dam and its spillway. 
Silence hung close over the Canal. 
The last ship had passed through; 
the planes that daily maneuver over 
it had returned to their hangars; the 
men who shepherd ships through the 
locks had gone either to bed or to 
Panama City or Colon. The Canal, 
as always at night, seemed almost 
deserted. 

To Chris, clutching tight' to his 



hazardous perch, it looked utterly 
deserted. The ride had been night- 
mare-like, fraught every second with 
peril. Several times the whip of 
wind had come near tearing him 
loose; the cold air of the upper lay- 
ers had numbed his fingers, his whole 
body; he was chilled and, experienc- 
ing the inevitable let-down which 
comes after a great effort, miserable. 
Just then, the task ahead appeared 
well-nigh impossible. 

The only thing in his favor was 
that Kashtanov apparently did not 
know he was aboard, since the plane 
had flown evenly, steadily, not try- 
ing to shake off the man hanging to 
its landing gear by somersaulting in 
the sky. Evidently the jolt as it was 
rising hadn’t warned the unseen pi- 
lot; the fog from the broken machine 
had obscured Chris's wild leap. 

But what, he thought, of that? The 
element of surprise was in his favor 
— but how to gain advantage by it? 
He had no weapon, nothing save bare 
hands with which to subdue a foe as 
elusive as the wind that was now 
hurtling by him. Clinging there, 
slipping now and again, drenched 
with cold, the odds looked hopeless. 

Then, suddenly, the booming of 
the main motor stopped. Only a 
quiet purring from the wings took 
its place. The helicopter-plane hov- 
ered almost motionless, quiet and 
deadly like a sinister bird of prey. 
It began to drop straight down 
through the dark. Chris Travers 
glanced below. 

T HERE,' misty, fainty, small as • 
the toy of a child, lay Gatun-/ 
Dam, with the spillway in its center. 

Chris stared. So small the dam 
looked — this dream of an engineer, 
this tiny outpost of man’s genius 
thrust boldly into the breast of the 
tropics, holding back a whole lake 
with its cement flanks, enabling 
ocean to be linked to ocean! It was 
the heart of the Canal ; if burst, tbe 
veins would be drained. 
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Something that cannot be caught 
in words 6eemed to seize the lone 
American then. As in a trance, he 
saw more than the dam ; he saw what 
it symbolized. He saw the French- 
men who had tried to thrust the 
Canal through first, and who had 
(ailed, dying in hundreds. He saw 
the men of his own race who had 
carried that mighty work on; saw 
them gouging through the raw earth 
and moving mountains, tiny figures 
doing the work of giants; saw them 
stricken down by fever and disease, 
saw others fill the empty files and 
go on, never wavering. He saw them 
complete it and seal the waters in 
captivity with the dam that lay be- 
low. . . . 

And with that vision of stupen- 
dous achievement, cold, wearinesB, 
hopelessness passed from Chris Tra- 
vers, and swept clean away. The odds 
that had loomed so large fell into in- 
significance. 

The golf course spread out and be- 
came dimly visible as the plane 
dropped cautiously down. Away to 
the left there were the few twin- 
kling lights of Gatun Dam. whiten- 
ing the crests of the waters that tum- 
bled through the spillway. Their 
drone was dully audible. On every 
other Bide dark rolling hills 

stretched, covered in untamed jun- 
gle growth. The golf course was 
shrouded by them. Its smooth sward 
made a perfect landing place; an or- 
dinary plane might alight there. 

Lower, lower, ever so slowly. A 
bare one hundred feet, now. Chris 
scanned the lay of the land. Right 
close to the spot Kashtanov had 
chosen to set the plane down on was 
a deep sand-trap, put there to snare 
unskilful golfers. Chris steadied 
himself on the cross-bar. 

“I’ll have to go up over the side 
and grab him,'* he planned, “Then 
hold on to his throat till I feel him 
go limp." 

The wheels of the plane touched 
gently, and she settled to rest. 



I N one furious movement Chris 
was off and springing up the side 
of the fuselage into the single cock- 
pit, his hands clutching for the in- 
visible man who sat there. 

He heard a croak of alarm; then 
his fingers thumbed into bare flesh 
and slid up over a nude shoulder to 
the throat. They tightened, bored 
in, held with terrible pressure. 
Sprawled over the cockpit, he clung 
grimly to what seemed nothing more 
than air. 

Sputtering noises came from some- 
where. An unseen body thrashed 
frantically. Transparent hands 
clawed over the American's frame, 
worried at him. But he held his 
grip, tightening it each second. 
There was a gasping, choking sound, 
a desperate writhe, another scratch- 
ing pf the invisible hands — and then 
came what Chris had feared, what he 
could not guard against since his 
eyes could not forewarn him. A 
heavy monkey-wrench appeared to 
rise of its own accord from the floor 
of the cockpit and come swinging at 
his head. 

He ducked at the last second. But 
it clipped him; his brain whirled diz- 
zily. The next moment he slithered 
off the plane and fell to the ground, 
dragging the unseen Kashtanov with 
him. And as he pitched into the 
damp grass, the shock dislodged his 
grip. 

He was up in a flash, but the dam- 
age was done. The monkey-wrench 
curved through the darkness in a 
vicious swipe that landed it flush 
against his jaw; swung back, pound- 
ed again like a trip-hammer — again 
and again and again, . . . 

Chris reeled back, teetered on the 
edge of nothingness, then went tum- 
bling crazily down into the sand- 
trap behind. One leg was doubled 
underneath him as he crashed. 

A voice floated down out of the 
darkness. “That is the end of you!" 
it said. But ChriB Travers did not 
hear it. , . . 
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P AIN. Agonizing pain. The 
whole lower side of his face was 
a burning, throbbing, aching lump 
of flesh, and his left leg seemed on 
fire. What had happened? Where 
was he? 

Then came remembrance, and it 
was far worse than the fangs of pain 
that were gnawing him. Chris cried 
out — a cracked, twisted cry. Kash- 
tanov, the dam — the box of the ray! 
How much time had passed? 

He hunched his body over and 
stared up. Limned against the star- 
light were the wings of a plane, still 
standing where it had landed beside 
the sand-trap. He clutched his 
thoughts. The plane meant — it meant 
Kashtanov had gone on his errand, 
had not yet returned? Only minutes 
had gone by since the blows from 
the monkey-wrench. But was the 
box placed yet? Was Kashtanov al- 
ready hurrying back? 

He listened. From far away came 
a drone that was separate from the 
throbbing of his head. The drone of 
waters, controlled waters. The nor- 
mal sound of the spillway of Gatun 
Dam. The box had not yet unleashed 
its disintegrating bolt of blue. 

“I've got to stop it!” he whispered. 
He tried to rise. Only one leg held. 
The other twisted awrily with a rasp 
of broken bones. A spearing pain 
tore through him. Useless! His fall 
had broken it. He could not rise, 
could not walk, much less run. He 
was no more than a cripple. 

"Oh, God !” he groaned. "How can 
I, how can I?” 

Then bis eyes fell on the plane 
resting above him. 

"I’ve got one leg,” he muttered, 
"and two hands and two eyes. . . . 
They’re left me. Yes!” 

He rolled over. He shoved with 
his right leg and clawed at the bank 
of the sand-trap. Inch by inch he 
wormed up, slipping, scraping. The 
sand grated into his battered face 
and sealed through onto his tongue; 
he coughed and spluttered, groaning 



from the effort and his feebleness. 
Spot6 of blood showed black against 
the crazy course he left behind him; 
ages seemed to pass before he thrust 
his head over the top of the bank, 
dug his chin into it and pulled onto 
level ground. Ages, but in reality 
only seconds, and the whole Canal — 
America — lying at the mercy of 
what each one of those seconds 
might unloose! 

B UT the plane was near now, and 
it almost seemed that some un- 
seen force mightier than the strength 
of men hauled Chris’s broken body 
to it and up the stretch of its fusel- 
age-side into the cockpit. 

Ordinarily, he should have been 
delirious from the pain of jaw and 
leg, but the controls of the plane 
were before him and he saw nothing 
else. Wings and propeller were bet- 
ter than legs! He was in his ele- 
ment ; by the sixth sense of born air- 
men, he knew and could handle any 
flying machine, no matter how for- 
eign. 

In a second, his Angers had fum- 
bled onto the starting button. The 
choke of the motor and then its full- 
throated roar were sweet to his ears. 

The lonely golf course and the 
night re-echoed with the bellow of 
twelve pistons thrusting in line; 
watching, one would not have 
dreamed that a cripple was at the 
controls of the plane that now swung 
around with a blast of power, leveled 
its nose down the course and raced 
smoothly over close-clipped grass. 
Its wheels bumped, spun on the 
ground and lifted into air. 

A mile to the dam! Istaflev’s words 
came back to him. It would take 
Kashtanov twenty minutes at least, 
for he would go cautiously. But how 
long had passed — how long? That 
was the agonizing question. 

Staring forward through the hurt- 
ling prop, the night rushed at him; 
the dark hills melted away to either 
side; clear ground swept into view, 
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and then a long black thread that 
was the spillway channel. Behind 
was the bubbling, leaping flow of the 
spillway itself, and Gatun Dam. The 
smooth cement sides were as yet un- 
harmed. 

“Thank God I” Chris muttered. 
“Now, where — where?" 

A stream of light flowed out from 
the hydro-electric station on the left 
side of the spillway channel. The op- 
posite bank was bare, running right 
up to the face of the dam, beneath 
the spillway’s seven gates. There the 
box was to be placed. But from the 
air, the light was uncertain, decep- 
tive — and a little two-foot- square 
box was all he had to go by! 

**I can’t seel” Chris said hoarsely. 
"I can’t seel” 

L IKE a roaring black meteor the 
plane hurtled over the banks 
of the spillway, the eyes of its pilot 
scouring the ground. It zoomed just 
in time to miss the wall of the dam, 
banked, doubled like a scared jack- 
rabbit, dove down again, coming 
within feet of the spillway channel. 
Mad, inspired flying! But what good 
could it do? 

Then from its cockpit came a yell. 
“There! There! By heaven, I can 
make it!” 

Two or three hundred feet — it was 
not clear just how far — from the face 
of the dam, on the bare right bank of 
the channel, a tiny pin-prick of black 
was moving slowly along. It seemed 
to move by itself through the air. 
And now, as the screaming plane 
banked again and came rushing 
closer, the pin-prick grew into a 
black box that suddenly stopped its 
advance, held motionless some four 
feet off the ground. Though the man 
who held it was not visible, Chris 
could fancy him staring up at the 
plane, could fancy the look of con- 
sternation on his unseen face. 

Two hundred feet was the range 
of the rays! Was Kashtanov that 
close? Obviously the controls had 



not yet been set, for he still held the 
box. But he could switch them on in 
a second and fling the deadly ma- 
chine up towards the dam, if he were 
at present just out of range. A sec- 
ond — a second! 

“Damn you, here goes!" roared 
Chris. 

He wrenched the stick way over. 
The plane appeared to hang crazily 
on one wing. Then it leveled off and 
stuck its nose down, flipping its tail 
up, and down — down — down it bel- 
lowed, with no hope in the world of 
ever coming out of its insane plunge. 

What he saw in that last momen- 
tary glimpse was burned forever 
into Chris Travers’ memory. There 
was the black box, hanging in the 
air straight before the plane’s thun- 
dering nose; there, behind it, the 
black tide of the spillway waters; 
and, still further behind, he could 
see the other bank and the. hydro- 
electric station, and a few tiny fig- 
ures that rushed out from it just 
then to see what some fool flyer was 
doing. 

All this flashed into his sight, 
etched against the sable night as if 
in flame. Then the plane's snout 
smashed into the black box hanging 
before it, and the propeller crunched 
through a naked, invisible body. A 
ragged scream that marked the pass- 
ing of Kashtanov split through the 
air for a flash of time, and the dark, 
blurred mass that was an airplane 
teetered clean over and flopped into 
the rushing spillway channel. 

T HE men who had scrambled out 
from the hydro-electric station 
stared at each other blankly. One 
of them stuttered: 

“But — he did that deliberately! 
Nothing went wrong with his ship! 
I saw him I He seemed to be diving 
at something!” 

“Come on I” snapped another. “We 
might be able to get him out. A mad 
fool like that's just the kind wfao'U 
live through it.” 
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OOD afternoon, sir,” nod- 
ded Correy as I entered 
the navigating room. He 
glanced down at the two 
glowing three-dimensional navigat- 
ing charts, and drummed restless- 
ly on the heavy 
frames. 

"Afternoon, Mr. 

Correy. Anything 
of interest to re- 
port?” 



Commander John Hmion chal- 
lenge* an appalling denizen of the 
watery world Hydro!. 



"Not a thing, sir !” growled my fire- 
eating first officer. “I’m about ready 
to quit the Service and get a job on 
one of the passenger liners, just on 
the off chance that something excit- 
ing might eventually happen.” 

"You were born 
a few centuries 
too late,” I chuc- 
kled. Correyloved 
a fight more than 
any man I ever 
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knew. “The Universe has become 
pretty well quieted down.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that; it’s just this in- 
fernal routine. Just one routine pa- 
trol after another; they should call 
it the Routine Patrol Service. That’B 
what the silver-sleeves at the Base 
are making of it, sir.” 

At the moment, Correy meant 
every word he said. Even old-timers 
develop cases of neiveB, now and 
then, on long tours of duty in small 
■hips like the Ertak , Particularly 
men like Correy, whose bodies crave 
physical action. 

There wasn’t much opportunity 
for physical activity on the Ertak; 
the was primarily a fighting ship, 
■mail and fast, with every inch of 
■pace devoted to some utilitarian 
use. I knew just how Correy felt, 
because I’d felt the same way a great 
many times. I was young, then, one 
of the youngest commanders the 
Special Patrol Service had ever had, 
md I recognized Correy*s symptoms 
In a twinkling. 

W E'LL be re-outfitting at the 
Arpan sub-base in a couple 
of days,” I said carelessly. “Give us 
a chance to stretch ourl legs. Have 
you seen anything of the liner that 
spoke to us yesterday?” I was just 
making conversation, to get his mind 
out of its unhealthy channel. 

“The Kabit? Yes, sir; we passed 
her early this morning, lumbering 
along like the big fat pig that she is.” 
A pig, I should explain, is a food ani- 
mal of Earth; a fat and ill-looking 
creature of low intelligence. “The 
old Ertak went by her as though she 
were standing still. She'll be a week 
and more arriving at Arpan. Look; 
you can just barely make her out on 
the charts.” 

I glanced down at the twin charts 
Correy had indicated. In the center 
of each the red spark that represent- 
ed the Ertak glowed like a coal of 
fire; all around were the green pin- 
pricks of light that showed the posi- 



tion of other bodies around us. The 
Kabit, while comparatively close, 
was just barely visible; her bulk was 
so small that it only faintly activated 
the super-radio reflex plates unon 
the ship’s hull. 

“We’re showing her a pretty pair 
of heels,” I nodded, studying our 
position in both dimensions. “Arpan 
isn’t registering yet, I see. Who’s 
this over here; Hydrot?” 

“Right, sir,” replied Correy. “Most 
useless world in the Universe, I 
guess. No good even for an emerg- 
ency base.” 

“She’s not very valuable, certain- 
ly,” I admitted. “Just a ball of water 
whirling through space. But she 
does serve one good purpose; she’s a 
sign-post it’s impossible to mistake.” 
Idly, I picked up Hydrot in the tele- 
vision disk, gradually increasing the 
size of the image until I had her full 
in the held, at maximum magnifica- 
tion. 

H YDROT was a sizable Bphere, 
somewhat larger than Earth — 
my natural standard of comparison — 
and utterly devoid of visible land. 
She was, as I had said, just a ball of 
water, swinging along uselessly 
through space, although no doubt 
there was land of some kind under 
that vast, unending stretch of gray 
water, for various observers had re- 
ported, in times past, bursts of vol- 
canic steam issuing fkom the water. 

Indeed, as I loolufa, I saw one such 
jet of steam, skrooting into space 
from a spot not far from the equator 
of the strange world. In the tele- 
vision disk, it looked like a tiny wisp 
of white, barely visible against the 
gray water, but in reality it must 
have been a mighty roaring column 
of smoke and steam and erupted 
material. 

“There's life in the old girl, any- 
way,” I commented, indicating the 
image in the disk. “See her spout?” 
We bent over the disk together, 
watching the white feather of steam. 
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"First time I’ve ever seen that,” 
said Correy. "I know volcanic activ- 
ity has been reported before, but — 
look, sirl There’s another — two 
mojrel” 

Undoubtedly, things were happen- 
ing deep in the bowels of Hydrot. 
There were now three wisps of steam 
rising from the water, two of them 
fairly close together, the other a con- 
siderable distance away, arranged to 
form a very long pointed triangle, 
the short base of which ran close to 
the equator, its longer sides reaching 
toward one of the poles; the north 
pole, as we happened to view the 
image. 

The columns of steam seemed to 
increase in size. Certainly they 
mounted higher into the air. I could 
imagine the terrific roar of them as 
they blasted their way through the > 
sullen water and hurled it in steam- 
ing spray around their bases, while 
huge stones fell hissing into the 
water on all sides. The eruption 
must have shaken the entire sphere; 
the gushing of those vomiting 
throats was a catclysm of such mag- 
nitude that I could not guess its 
effect. 

C ORREY and I watched tensely, 
hardly breathing. I think we 
both felt that something was about 
to happen; a pent-up force had been 
released, and it was raging. We 
could alrtiost hear the rumble of the 
volcanic explosions and the ear- 
splitting hiss of the escaping steam. 

Suddenly Correy clutched my 
arm. 

"Look!” he whispered. “Look!” 

I nodded, not trusting myself to 
speak. I could see the water crawl- 
ing inside the triangle formed by the 
three wisps of steam; crawling in 
white, forming waves like tiny 
scraps of thread as it rushed head- 
long, in mighty tidal waves, away 
from the center of that triangle. 

The columns of steam flared up 
with fresh strength, darkening as 



though with smoke. Here and there 
within the triangle black specks ap- 
peared, grew larger, and ran together 
in crooked lines that widened con- 
tinually. 

"A — a new continent, sir!” said 
Correy almost reverently. "We’ve 
seen a new continent born.” 

Correy had put my thoughts into 
words. We had seen ’a new conti- 
nent born; on the gray surface of 
Hydrot there was now a great irregu- 
lar black blotch from which mounted 
three waving pillars of smoke and 
steam. Around the shores of the 
new continent the waters raged, 
white and angry, and little threads 
of white crawled outward from 
those shores — the crests of tidal 
waves that must have towered into 
the air twice the Ertak’s length. 

Slowly, the shore-line changed 
form as fresh portions arose, and 
others, newly-risen, sank again be- 
neath the gray water. The wisps of 
steam darkened still more, and 
seemed to shrivel up, as though the 
fires that fed them had been exhaust- 
ed by the travail of a new continent. 

“Think, sir,” breathed Correy, 
“what we might find if we landed 
there on that new continent, still 
dripping with the water from which 
it sprang ! A part of the ocean's bed, 
thrust above the surface to be eiam- 
ined at will— Couldn’t we leave our 
course long enough to— to look her 
over?” 

I CONFESS I was tempted. Young 
John Hanson, Commander of the 
Special Patrol ship. Ertak, had hit 
good share of natural curiosity, the 
spirit of adventure, and the explor- , 
er’s urge. But at the same time, the 
Service has a discipline that is a 
rigid and relentless as the passing of 
time itself. 

Hydrot lay off to starboard of oar 
course ; Arpan, where we were to re- 
outfit, was ahead and to port, and we 
were already swinging in that direc- 
tion. The Ertak was working on * 
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close schedule that gave us no lati- 
tude. 

’Tin afraid it can’t be done, Mr. 
Correy," I said, shaking my head. 
"We’ll report it immediately, of 
course, and perhaps we’ll get orders 
to make an investigation. In that 
case — ” 

"Not the Ertak!” interrupted Cor- 
rey pa'feaionately. “They’ll send a 
crew of bug-eyed scientists there, 
and a score or so of laboratory men 
to analyze this, and run a test on 
that, and the whole mess of them 
will write millions of words apiece 
about the expedition that nobody 
will ever read. I know.” 

"Well, we’ll hope you’re wrong," I 
said, knowing in my heart that he 
was perfectly right. “Keep her on 
her present course, Mr. Correy.” 

"Present course, it is, sir!” snapped 
Correy. Then we bent together over 
the old-fashioned hooded television 
disk staring down silently and re- 
gretfully at the continent we had 
seen born, and which, with all its 
promise of interest and adventure, 
we must leave behind, in favor of a 
routine stop at the sub-base on 
Arpan. 

I think both of us would have 
gladly given years of our lives to 
turn the Ertak’s blunt nose toward 
Hydrot, but we had our orders, and 
in the Service as it was in those days, 
an officer did not question his orders. 

C ORREY mooned around the 
Arpan sub-base like a fractious 
child. Kincaide and I endeavored to 
cheer him up, and Hendricks, the 
Ertak's young third officer, tried in 
vain to induce Correy to take in the 
Bights. 

"All I want to know,” Correy in- 
sisted, "is whether there’s any change 
in orders. You got the news through 
to Base, didn’t you, sir?” 

“Right. All that came back was the 
usual ‘Confirmed.’ No comment.” 
Correy muttered under his breath 
and wandered off to glare at the Ar- 



panians who were working on the 
Ertak. Kincaide shrugged and shook 
his head. 

"He’s spoiling for action, sir,” he 
commented. Kincaide was my sec 
ond officer; a cool-headed, quick- 
witted fighting man, and as fine an 
officer as ever wore the blue-and- 
silver uniform of the Service. “I 
only hope — message for you, sir.” 
He indicated an Arpanian orderly 
who had come up from behind, and 
was standing at attention. 

“You’re wanted immediately in the 
radio room, sir," said the orderly, 
saluting. 

"Very well,” I nodded, returning 
the salute and glancing at Kincaide. 
"Perhaps we will get a change in or- 
ders after all." 

I hurried after the orderly, fol 
lowing him down the broad corridors 
of the administration building to the 
radio room. The commander of the 
Arpan sub-base was waiting there, 
talking gravely with the operator. 

"Bad news, Commander," he said, 
as I entered the room. “We’ve just 
received a report from the passenger 
liner Kabit , and she’s in desperate 
straits. At the insistence of the pas- 
sengers, the ship made contact with 
Hydrot and is unable to leave. She 
has been attacked by some strange 
monster, or several of them — the 
message is badly confused. I thought 
perhaps you’d like to report the mat- 
ter to Base yourself." 

"Yes. Thank you, sir. Operator, 
please raise Base immediately!" 

T HE Kabit? That was the big 
liner we had spoken to the day 
before Correy and I had seen the 
new continent rise above the bound- 
less waters of Hydrot. I knew the 
ship; she carried about eighteen 
hundred passengers, and a crew of 
seventy-five men and officers. Beside 
her, the Ertak was a pygmy; that the 
larger ship, so large and powerful, 
could be in trouble, seemed impossi- 
ble. Yet— 
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"Base, sir/' said the operator, hold- 
ing a radio-menore toward me. 

I placed the instrument on my 
head. 

“John Hanson, Commander of the 
Special Patrol ship Ertak emanat- 
ing. Special report for Chief of j 
Co mman d." 

"Report, Commander Hanson," 
emanated the Base operator auto- 
matically. » 

"Word has just been received at 
Arpan sub-base that passenger liner 
Kabit made contact with Hydrot, 
landing somewhere on the new con- 
tinent, previously reported by the 
Ertak, Liner Kabit reports itself in 
serious difficulties, exact nature un- 
determined, but apparently due to 
hostile activity from without. Will 
await instructions." 

"Confirmed. Commander Hanson's 
report will be put through to Chief 
of Command immediately. Stand 
by.” 

I removed the radio-menore, mo- 
tioning to the operator to resume his 
watch. 

Radio communication in those 
days was in its infancy. Several per- 
sons who have been good enough to 
comment upon my previous chron- 
icles of the Special Patrol Service, 
have asked “But, Commander Han- 
son! Why didn’t you just radio for 
assistance?” forgetting as young 
persons do, that things have not al- 
ways been as they are to-day. 

The Ertak’s sending apparatus, for 
example, could reach out at best no 
more than a day’s journey in any di- 
rection, and then only imperfectly. 
Transmission of thought by radio in- 
stead of symbols or words, had been 
introduced but a few years before I 
entered the Service. It must be re- 
membered that I am an old, old man, 
writing of things that happened be- 
fore most of the present population 
of the Universe was bom — that I am 
writing of men who, for the larger 
part, have long since embarked upon 
the Greatest Adventure. 



“T"b ASE, sir,” said the operator 

^ J after a moment, and I hastily 
slipped on the radio-menore. 

"Commander John Hanson, stand- 
ing by," I shot at the operator at 
Base. "Have you orders?” 

"Orders for Captain John Hanson, 
Commander of the Special Patrol 
ship Ertak” emanated the operator 
in a Bort of mental drone. "Chief of 
Command directs that the Ertak pro- 
ceed immediately to the scene of the 
reported difficulty, and take any nec- 
essary steps to relieve same. I will 
repeat the orders," and he droned 
through them a second time. 

"Orders are understood. The re- 
sults of our operations will be report- 
ed to Base as soon as possible.” I tore 
off the radio-menore and burned 
from the room, explaining to the sub- 
base commander as I went. 

Correy was standing beside the 
Ertak, talking to Kincaide, and as I 
approached, they both looked around 
quickly and hopefully. 

"What’s up, sir?” asked Correy, 
reading news in my face. “A change 
in orders?” 

“Correct I That big liner, the 
Kabit, landed on Hydrot, and she’s in 
some sort of mysterioustrouble. Or- 
ders from the Chief himself are to 
proceed there immediately. Are any 
men away from the ship on leave?” 

“If there are, we can do without 
them!” shouted Correy. “I’ll standi 
double watch.” 

“The crew is on duty, sir,” said 
Kincaide quietly. “Mr. Hendricks is 
aboard directing the taking on of 
supplies. We can leave any time you 
order, sir.” 

"We leave immediately, gentle- 
men,” I said. “Mr. Correy, will yon 
give the necessary orders?” 

"Yes, sir!” grinned Correy, Hi 
eyes dancing like a schoolboy’s. He 
was in the navigating room jabbing 
attention signals and snapping or- 
ders into the microphone before Kin* 
caide and I, moving more leisuretyj 
had entered the ship. 
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H urtling through space at 

maximum speed, it took us two 
days, Earth time, to come close 
enough to Hydrot so that we could 
locate the unfortunate Kabit. She 
had landed on a level plain near the 
shore of the new continent, where 
she lay, just a tiny bright speck, 
even under the maximum power of 
our television disk. y 

“It’s an odd thing, sir, tHat we 
can’t raise her by radio,” commented 
Hendricks, who was on duty. “Have 
we tried recently?” 

“We’ve been trying constantly, at 
intervals of but a few minutes,” I 
replied grimly. “Several times, the 
operator reports, he has been able to 
get a muffled and garbled response, 
utterly unintelligible. He says that 
the signals sound as though the radio 
emanation-plates in her outer hull 
were damaged or grounded. We’ll 
just have to wait until we get there.” 
“As soon as we are near enough, 
please make an analysis of her at- 
mosphere, so that we can break out 
masks, if necessary.” Hendricks, 
while young and rather too impul- 
sive, wa9 a good rough-and-ready 
scientist, as well as a courageous and 
dependable officer. "When Mr. Cor- 
rey relieves you, please inform him 
that I am taking a watch below, 
should he need me.” Hydrot was 
looming up in the television disk, 
and I wished to be rested and ready 
for action when we landed. 

I WAS awakened by an uncom- 
fortable warmth, and when I 
glanced at my watch the explanation 
was obvious. We had penetrated the 
outer gaseous envelope of the world 
that had so recently given birth to a 
continent, and Correy was driving 
the Ertak through at reckless speed. 

When I entered the navigating 
room, Correy glanced up guiltily at 
the surface-temperature gauge and 
then hastily saluted. 

“We’re reducing speed, sir,” he 
said. “Atmosphere is rather denser 



than I had expected. Hendricks re- 
ports the air breathable, with a hu- 
midity of one hundred. And — tell 
me, sir, what do you make of the ap- 
pearance of the Kabit now?” 

I bent over the hooded television 
disk anxiously. The Kabit was in the 
center of the field, and the image was 
perhaps a third of the disk’s diameter 
in length. 

Instead of a tiny bright speck, I 
could see now the fat bulk of the 
ship, its bright metal gleaming — but 
across or around the ship, were 
broad spiral bands of black or dark 
green, as sharp as though they had 
been painted there. 

“What are the bands, Mr. Correy?” 

I asked sharply. “Have you formed 
any opinion?” 

“I have, sir, but I'd rather not of- 
fer it at this time,” said my first? 
officer gravely. “Look about the ship, 
in the immediate vicinity, and see if 
you find anything of interest. My 
eyes may be playing me tricks.” 

I glanced curiously at Correy, and 
then bent my attention on the image 
in the disk. 

I T was impossible to make out any 
details of the background, save 
that the country round seemed to be 
fairly level, with great pools of gray 
water standing here and there, and 
a litter, as of gigantic, wilted vegeta- 
tion, spread over everything. 

And then, as I looked, it seemed to 
me that the Kabit shifted position 
slightly. At the same time, the spi- 
ral bands seemed to move, and upon 
the ground around the ship, there 
was movement also. 

I looked up from the disk, feeling 
Correy’s eyes upon me. We stared at 
each other, neither wishing to speak 
— hardly daring to speak. There are 
some things too monstrous to put 
into words. * 

"You — you saw it, sir?” asked Cor- 
rey at last, his voice scarcely more , 
than a whisper. 

“I don’t know. I think I saw some- 
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thing like a — a snake. 19 that what 
you mean?" 

“Yes. Something like a snake. A 
snake that has wrapped itself 
around the Kabit, holding it help- 
less ... a Berpent. . . He gestured 
helplessly, a sort of horror in his 
eyes. I think he had convinced him- 
self he had only imagined the ser- 
pent, until I had seen the same thing. 

“Have you stopped to think, Mr. 
Correy,” I asked slowly, “how long 
the creature would have to be to 
wrap itself like that around a liner 
the size of the Kabit? It — it can’t 
bel” 

“I know it, sir,” nodded Correy. “I 
know it. And still, I saw it, and you 
saw it.” 

“Yes,” I muttered, “I saw it. I — I 
saw it move/" 

W E maintained a speed that 
kept the surface-temperature 
gauge dangerously close to maximum 
permissible reading, and despite the 
forced ventilation of the ship, we 
were dripping with perspiration. 

Atmospheric speeds are madden- 
ingly low after the reckless, hurtling 
speed of space travel, but our vaunt- 
ed scientists haven’t yet found a way 
of eliminating friction, and we had 
to make the best of it. 

With maddening slowness the 
image in the television disk grew 
larger and clearer, relentlessly con- 
firming our original conclusion. 

The Kabit was wrapped in the 
coils of a mighty serpent; a monster 
that must have been the height of a 
man in diameter, and whose length I 
could not even guess. 

Four coils were looped tightly 
about the Kabit, and we could now 
see the terrible tail of the thing, and 
itB head. 

I have always been glad that the 
details of that ghastly head became 
visible gradually ; viewed suddenly, 
in full relief, it was a sight that 
might well have threatened the rea- 
son of any man. 



The serpent's mouth was lineo 
with a triple row of long, fang-like 
teeth, tilted gullet-ward at a sharp 
angle, and the breathing holes were 
elevated to form warty excrudea- 
cences near the end of the snoutiih 
upper jaw. Long colorless tentacles 
fringed the horrible mouth; barbell 
that writhed incessantly, as though 
they sought food for the rapacioui 
jaws they guarded. From a point 
Blightly above and to the rear of the 
tiny, ruby eyes, two slim and grace- 
ful antennae, iridescent and incon- 
gruously beautiful, roBe twice the 
height of a man. Like the antennae 
of a butterfly, they were surmounted 
by tiny knobs, and were in constant 
motion. 

T HE whole head waa armored 
with great plates or scales, dark 
green in color, and apparently of tre- 
mendous thickness. A short distance 
behind the head were two tremen- 
dous reddish-brown fins, with strong 
supporting spines that seemed to ter- 
minate in retractile claws. In the 
water, these fins would undoubtedly 
be of tremendous value in swimming 
and in fighting, but on land they 
seemed rather useless. Aside from a 
rudimentary dorsal fin, a series of 
black, stubby spines, connected by ■ 
barely visible webbing, the thing had 
no other external evidences of its 
marine origin. 

“You’ve been restless for action, 
Mr. Correy,” I commented grimly. 
“I believe this chap will give us all 
you could desire.” 

Correy, still staring down into the 
disk, fascinated by the terrible de- 
tails there, shook his head. 

“It shouldn’t be such a stiff-battle, 
sir,” he said. “The ray will make 
quick work of him, once we're with- 
in distance.” 

“Yes — and of the Kabit and all on 
board,” I reminded him. “If he ha 
the strength his size would Indicate, 
he would crush the liner in his death 
agonies, or, failing that, would hear* 
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it about so violently that those with- 
in would be maimed or killed out- 
right. This is a case for cunning, and 
not might.” 

“I think, sir, both cunning and 
might will be needed,” said Correy 
soberly, looking up from the disk. 
“Cunning alone will not dispose of 
that lad. Have you any plans?” 

“Rough plans only; we’ll have to 
develop them as we go along. We 
don’t know what we’ll be up against. 
We’ll land a safe distance away, and 
a small expeditionary force will at- 
tack as it sees fit; probably dividing 
itself into two or three units. The 
Ertak will be manned by a skeleton 
crew and ready to take any necessary 
action to protect itself or, if possible, 
to aid any of the expeditionary par- 
do.” 

4 *T I THAT weapons, sir?” asked 

VV Correy, his eyes gleaming. 
“I’ll give the orders now!” 

“It’s too soon for that; it’ll be an 
hour at least before we land. But I 
believe every man, including of- 
ficers, should be armed with pistols, 
at least six atomic bombs, and there 
should be a field disintegrator-ray 
unit for each party. And each mem- 
ber must be equipped with a menore; 
communication will be by menore 
only. You might call Mr. Kincaide 
and Mr. Hendricks, and we'll hold a 
little council of war.” 

“Right, sir!” said Correy, and 
picked up the microphone. Kincaide 
and Hendricks were in the room al- 
most within the minute. 

We laid our plans as best we could, 
but they weren’t very definite. Only 
a few things were certain. 

Somehow, we must induce the 
monster to release his grasp on the 
Kabit. We could take no action 
against the serpent until the big 
liner and her passengers were safe. 
It was a desperate mission; an enter- 
prise not of the Ertak, but of indi- 
viduals. 

^V*One thing is certain, sir” com- 



mented Correy, taking over by vis- 
ual navigation, and reducing speed 
still more, "you must remain in 
charge of the ship. You will be need- 
ed — ” 

"I understand your motives, Mr. 
Correy,” I interrupted, “but I do not 
agree with you. As Commander of 
the Ertak, I shall command the ac- 
tivities of her men. You will have 
charge of one landing force, and Mr. 
Hendricks of another. You, Mr. Kin- 
caide, I shall ask to remain in charge 
of the ship,” 

"\7 ERY wel1, sir ” nodded Kin ‘ 

V caide, swallowing his disap- 
pointment. I should have liked to 
have Kincaide with me, for he was 
level-headed and cool in an emer- 
gency — but it was because of these 
very things that I wanted him in 
charge of the Ertak. 

"We’re close enough now, sir, to 
select a landing place,” put in Cor- 
rey. "There’s a likely spot, a safe 
distance away and apparently level, 
almost on the shore. Shall I set her 
down there?” 

“Use your own judgment, Mr. Cor- 
rey. You may order the landing 
force to arm and report at the exit 
port. As soon as you have qiade con- 
tact, you and Mr. Hendricks will re- 
port to me there. 

"Mr. Kincaide, you will remain on 
duty here. I am leaving the conduct 
of the ship entirely to your judg- 
ment, asking you to remember only 
that the rescue of the Kabit and her 
nearly two thousand souls is the ob- 
ject of this expedition, and the 
safety of our own personnel cannot 
be given primary consideration.” 

"I understand, sir,” nodded Kin- 
caide gravely. He held out his hand 
in that familiar gesture of Earth, 
which may mean so much more than 
men ever dare put into words, and we 
shook hands silently. 

There were to be three landing 
parties of five men and one officer 
each— eighteen men against a crea- 
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ture that held a mighty passenger 
liner in its coils I 

“I wish, sir, that I were going in 
your place,” said Kincaide softly. 

‘T know that. But — waiting here 
will be the hardest job of all. I’m 
leaving that for you." I turned and 
hurried out of the room, to make my 
entries in the log — perhaps my last 
entries — and secure my equipment. 

T HERE are times, in setting 
down these old tales of the Spe- 
cial Patrol Service as it was before 
they tacked a "Retired” after my 
name and title, that I wish I had 
been a bit more studious during my 
youth. I find myself in need of 
words, and possessed only of mem- 
ories. 

I wish I could think of words that 
would describe the sight that con- 
fronted us when we emerged from 
the Ertak and set foot upon the soil 
of that newly-born continent of Hy- 
drot, but I find I cannot. I have tried 
many times, and I find my descrip- 
tions fall far short of the picture I 
Still carry in my mind. 

The ground was a vast littered 
floor of wilted marine growths, some 
already rotting away, while others, 
more hardy, or with roots reaching 
into as yet undried ooze, retained a 
sort of freshness. Crab-like creatures 
scuttled in all directions, apparently 
feasting upon the plentiful carrion. 
The stench was terrible, almost over- 
powering at first, but after a few 
minutes we became accustomed to it, 
and, in the intensity of the work we 
had undertaken, it was forgotten. 

Progress was not possible on the 
ground. Sheltered from the sun by 
the thick growths it supported, it 
was still treacherously soft. But the 
giant marine vegetation that had re- 
tained something of its vigor provid- 
ed a highway, difficult and danger- 
ous and uncertain, but passable. 

I remained with the party taking 
the most direct route to the unfortu- 
nate Kabit, while Correy and Hen- 



dricks led the parties to my left azal 
right, respectively. We kept in coa. 
stant touch with each other by me^ 
of our menores. 

"I believe,” emanated Correy, "that 
the beast sees us. I had a good view 
of him a few seconds back, and ha 
head was elevated and pointed this 
way.” 

“TT'S possible," I replied. "B« 
X careful, however, to do nothing 
to alarm or excite him. All men most 
keep under cover, and proceed with 
as little noise and commotion as pos- 
sible. I’m going to see, now, if I can 
get in touch with anyone* on the 
Kabit; with full power, communica- 
tion might be possible even through 
the Kabit’ s grounded hull.” 

"It’s worth trying,” agreed Han 
dricks. "These new menores an 
powerful.” 

I adjusted the little atomic gen- 
erator to maximum, and replaced the 
instrument on my head. 

"On board the Kabit!” I emanated, 
trying by sheer mental effort to drive 
the thought over that stinking waste, 
and through the massive double hall 
of the liner. “Ahoy the Kabit!” 
“This is Captain Gole,” flashed 
back the answer instantly. "Captain 
Gole of the passenger liner Aahrt. 
You are from the Ertak?” 

“Commander Hanson of the Erfafr 
emanating. How are conditions os 
the Kabit?” 

“Ghastly!” I could sense the feel- 
ing in the word, faintly as it smote 
upon my consciousness. "My officer* 
are keeping the crew under some 
sort of control, but the passenger* 
are unmanageable. They are frantic 
— insane with terror. Two or three 
have already gone mad. I am on the 
verge of insanity myself. Have y« 
seen the thing that has us trapped?" 

"Yes. We are coming to your aid. 
Tell your passengers to calm then- 
selves. We’ll find a way out of thhr 
somehow. You know the motto 
our Service.” 
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“Yes: * Nothing Less Than Com- 
plete Success!’ I have already issued 
a bulletin to the effect that I am in 
contact with your ship. I think it has 
bad a good effect. The clamor is 
quieting somewhat; you don’t know 
what a terrible strain ttys has been, 
sir!” 

1 COULD well imagine his mental 
state. The captain of the Kabit 
was a Zenian, and the Zenians are 
too high-strung to Btand up under a 

severe strain. 

“It may help us if you’ll tell us, 
very briefly, the history of your ex- 
perience here,” I suggested. “We’re 
going up against something we know 
nothing about. Perhaps you can give 
oa some valuable information.” 

“I doubt it, for there’s very little 
to tell. Undoubtedly, you have the 
report which I managed to get 
through to Arpan before our radio 
emanation plates were put out of 
commission. 

"Against my better judgment, we 
Mtdown here upon the insistence of 
the passengers. The television in- 
struments revealed nothing more 
dangerous than the small life in the 
marine growths left stranded by the 
receding water. 

"I unsealed one of the exit ports, 
and a small party of the more curi- 
ous passengers, under the escort of 
my second officer and six men, ven- 
tured forth on a little tour of explor- 
ation. A goodly portion of the re- 
maining passengers huddled close to 
the ship, contenting themselves with 
souvenir-hunting close by. 

"Suddenly there was a great sound 
of shouting from the exploring 
party. Not knowing the danger, but 
realizing that something was wrong, 
the passengers rushed into the ship. 
Helplessly, for we are utterly de- 
fenseless, I watched the fleeing party 
of explorers. 

"For a moment, I could not see 
why they fled; I could only see them 
scrambling desperately toward the 



ship, and casting frightened glances 
behind them. Then I saw the thing’s 
head rear itself from the slimy tan- 
gle of vegetation, and behind it the 
wilting growths were lashed to 
shreds. 

“The head drove forward. My sec- 
ond officer, courageously bringing up 
the rear, was the first victim. Per- 
haps his bright uniform attracted the 
beast’s attention. I don’t know. 

“'T'HEY were close now; very 

. 1 , close. I knew that we were in 
danger, and yet I could not bear to 
seal the port in the faces of those 
helpless men racing towards the ship. 

“I waited. Twice more the terrible 
head shot out and both times a man 
was picked from the fleeing ranks. 
It was terrible — ghastly. 

"The rest of them reached the 
ship, and as the last man came reel- 
ing through the port, the door swung 
shut and began spinning upon its 
threads. Almost instantly I gave the 
order for vertical ascent at emerg- 
ency speed, but before the order 
could be obeyed, the ship lurched 
suddenly, rolled half over, and 
swung back with a jolt. As the power 
was applied, the ship rose at a crazy 
angle, hung there trembling for a 
moment, and then sank back to the 
ground. The load was too great. I 
knew then that we were in the 
power of the thing that had come 
wriggling out of that sea of rotting 
weeds. 

"I got the message off to Arpan 
before our radio emanation plates 
were grounded or destroyed by the 
coils of the monster. At intervals, I 
have tried to pull away, but each 
time the thing tightens its coils an- 
grily, until the fabric of the ship 
groans under the strain. We have 
heard you calling us, faintly and 
faultily. I have been waiting for you 
to reach me with the menore. You 
have come at last, and I am at your 
orders. If you cannot help us, we are 
lost, for we shall all go mad.” 
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“We’ll have you in the clear very 
soon," I assured him with a confi- 
dence I did not feel. “Stand by for 
further communications, and — are 
your generators working?” 

"Yes. They’re in perfect order. If 
only the beast would uncoil him- 
self — ■” 

“We’ll see to that very shortly. 
Stand by.” 

I REDUCED power and asked 
Correy and Hendricks if the£ 
had both followed the conversation. 
They had, and had now reduced 
power, as I had done. We all realized 
that our counsels might not be re- 
assuring to Captain Gole. 

"As I see it, gentlemen, the first 
thing we must do is to induce the 
beast to leave the Kabit. And the 
only way that can be accomplished is 
by — bait.” 

"Exactly!” snapped Correy. “He's 
hungry. He knows there’s food in 
the Kabit. If we can get him to leave 
the liner and come after us, the prob- 
lem’s solved.” 

"But he can run faster than we. I 
can hardly crawl over this slimy 
mess," objected Hendricks. “I’m 
ready to try everything, but remem- 
ber that we’ve got to lead him away 
far enough to make him release the 
Kabit .” 

“I’ve got it!” emanated Correy 
suddenly, his enthusiasm making the 
vibrations from the menore fairly 
hammer into my brain. “I’ll cut a 
long, narrow swath with one of the 
portable disintegrator rays; long 
enough to take him far away from 
the Kabit, and just wide enough to 
pass a man. I’ll run along this deep 
groove, just below the reach of the 
monster. I can make good time; the 
serpent’ll have to slash and wriggle 
his way over or through this slimy 
growth. How’s that for an idea?” 

It was daring enough to have 
some hope of success, but its dangers 
were obvious. 

"What happens when you reach 



the end of the path the ray cuts?” I 
asked grimly. 

“You and Hendricks, with your 
men, will be on both sides of the 
path, not opposite each other. When 
he passes, you'll let go your disinte- 
grator rays and the atomic bomba. 
He'll be in a dozen pieces before we 
reach the end of the path.” 

S PREAD out here before me, in 
all its wordy detail, it would 
seem that a long time must have 
elapsed while Captain Gole related 
his story, and my officers and myself 
laid our plans. As a matter of fact, 
communicating as we were by 
menore, it was only a minute or so 
since Correy had emanated his first 
comment: "I believe the beast sees 
us. His head was elevated and 
pointed this way.” 

And now Hendricks, who was 
peering over the ruffled edge of an 
undulating, rubbery leaf of seaweed, 
turned and waved both arms. Dis- 
obeying my strictest orders, he 
f^rly screamed his frantic warning: 
“He sees us! He sees us! He's 
coming !” 

I ran up tne twisted, concave 
surface of a giant stem of some kind. 
To my left, I could hear the shrill 
whine of Correy’s disintegrator ray 
generator, already in action, and pro- 
testing against a maximum load. To 
the right, Hendricks and his men 
were scrambling into position. Be- 
fore me was the enemy. 

Slowly, deliberately, as though he 
did not doubt his terrible ability, be 
unwrapped his coils from the Kabit 
His head, with its graceful antennae 
searching the air, and the tentada 
around his mouth writhing hungrily, 
reared itself ten times a man's height 
from the ground. His small red eya 
flashed like precious stones. Beyond, 
the mighty greenish coils slashed the 
rotting weed as he unwrapped them 
from the Kabit. 

I snatched off my menore and ad- 
justed it again for maximum power. 
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“Cap til in Golot” 

“Yea. What's happening? Tell 
me! We’re rolling and pitching.” 

“In a moment you’ll be free. When 
I signal ‘Risel’ ascend as quickly as 
possible to a safe distance. Stand 
by I" 

“Hendricks I Be ready to follow 
Correy’s plan. It’s our only chance. 
In a second, now — ” 

The last coil moved, slipped from 
the blunt nose of the liner. 

“Risel” I ordered. “Rise!” 

I saw the ship rock suddenly, and 
roar hollowly toward the sky. I felt 
the rush of wind made by her pass-? 
ing. 

Then, head still elevated and Bway- 
ing, the two great reddish-brown fins 
fanning the air like grotesque wings, 
the Berpent lashed out towards ub, 
coming at amazing speed. 

C ORREY, sure that he was ob- 
served by the serpent, leaped 
down from the huge leaf upon which 
he had been standing. Hendricks and 
I, followed by our men, scrambled 
desperately toward the deep path, or 
lane that Correy’s ray had cut 
through the tangled, stinking growth. 
Correy’s plan had given some prom- 
ise of success, had we had time to put 
it into proper operation. As it was, 
neither Hendricks or I had had time 
to get into position. 

Hendricks, on my right, was work- 
ing his way as rapidly as possible 
toward the path.jbut he had a long 
way to go. Unless a miracle hap- 
pened, he would be toe late to help. 
The portable ray machines would be 
helpless against such a mighty bulk, 
except at close range. 

I reached the path and glanced 
hastily to the right, the direction 
from which the great serpent was 
sweeping down on us. He was less 
than the Ertak’s length away. 

"Hide, men!” I ordered. “Under 
i the vegetation — in the muck — any- 
■ where I” I glanced down the lane to 
*tbe left, and aaw, to my relief, that 



Correy and his men were a goodly 
distance away, and still far from the 
end of the swath their ray had cut 
for them. Then, with the monster 
towering almost over my head, I 
darted behind a spongy, spotted 
growth, listening, above the pound- 
ing of my heart, to the rapid slither- 
ing of the serpent’s ponderous body. 

Of a sudden the sound stopped. I 
was conscious of an excited warning 
from Hendricks: “He’s stopped, sir! 
Run! He’s seen you . . . he — ” 

Startled, I glanced up—»directly 
into the hideous face of the snake. 

I T seemed to me he was grinning. 

His mouth was partially open, 
and the pale, writhing barbelB that 
surrounded his mouth seemed to 
reach out toward me. The long and 
graceful antennae were bent down- 
ward inquiringly, quivering tensely, 
and his small eyes glowed like wind- 
fanned coals of fire. The brownish 
fins were rigid as metal, the retractile 
claws unsheathed and cruelly curved. 
He was so close that I could hear the 
air rushing through his crater-like 
breathing holes. 

For an instant we stared at each 
other; he with confident gloating: 
myself, too startled and horrified to 
move. Then, as his head shot down- 
ward, I leaped aside. 

The scaly head raked the clothes 
from one side of my body, and sent 
me, sprawling and breathless, into 
the welter of sagging weeds. 

I heard the sharp whine of my ray 
generator going into action, but I 
took no chances on the accuracy of 
my men. They were working under 
tremendous difficulties. As I fell, I 
snatched an atomic bomb from my 
belt, and. as the horrid head drew 
back to strike again. I threw the 
bomb with ail my strength. 

I had thrown from an exceedingly 
awkward position, and the bomb ex- 
ploded harmlessly some distance 
away, showering us with muck and 
slimy vegetation. 
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Evidently, however, the explosion 
startled the serpent, for his head 
slewed around nervously, and I felt 
the ground tremble under me as his 
mighty coils lashed the ground in 
anger. Scrambling to my feet, I 
seized the projector tube of the dis- 
* integrator ray and swept the beam 
upward until it beat upon that terri- 
ble head. 

T HE thing screamed — a high, 
thin sound almost past the range 
of audibility. Reddish dust sifted 
down around me — the heavy dust of 
disintegration. In the distance, 1 
could hear the slashing of the tail as 
it tore through the rubbery growth 
of weeds. 

With half his head eroded by the 
ray, the serpent struck again, but 
this time his aim was wild. The 
mighty head half buried itself in the 
muck beside me, and I swung the 
projector tube down so that the full 
force of the ray tore into the region 
above and behind the eyes, where I 
imagined the brain to be. The heavy 
reddish dust fairly pelted from the 
ugly head. 

Correy had come running back. 
Dimly, I could hear him shouting. 

“Look out I” I warned him. “Keep 
back, Correy 1 Keep the men back! 
I’ve got him, but he’ll die hard — ” 
As though to prove my words true, 
the head, a ghastly thing eroded into 
a shapeless mass, was jerked from 
the mud, and two tremendous loops 
of tortured body came hurtling over 
my head. One of the huge fins swung 
by like a sail, its hooked talons rip- 
ping one of Correy’s men into 
bloody shreds. Correy himself, 
caught in a desperate endeavor to 
save the unfortunate man, was 
knocked twenty feet. For one terri- 
ble instant, I thought the beast had 
killed Correy also. 

Gasping, Correy rose to his feet, 
and I ran to assist him. 

“Back, men!” I shouted. "Hen- 
dricks I Get away as far and as fast 



as you can. Back! Back F* Half' 
dragging Correy, who was still 
breathless from the blow, I hurried 
after the men. 

Behind us, shaking the earth in his 
death agonies, the monstrous serpent 
beat the plain about him into a 
veritable sea of slime. 

F ROM a point of vantage, atop 
the Ertak, we watched for the 

end. 

“I have never,” said Correy in an 
awed voice, “seen anything take so 
long to die.” 

“You have never before,” I com- 
mented grimly, “seen a snake so 
large. It took ages to grow that 
mighty body; it is but natural that, 
even with the brain disintegrated 
into dust, the body would not die im- 
mediately.” 

“Undoubtedly he has a highly de- 
centralized nervous system,” nodded 
Hendricks, who was, as I have said, 
something of a practical scientific 
man, although no laboratory worker 
or sniveling scientist. "And instinct 
is directing him back toward the sea 
from which, all unwillingly, he 
came. Look — he’s almost in the 
water.” 

“I don’t care where he goes,” said 
Correy savagely, "so he goes there 
as carrion. Clark was a good man, 
sir.” Clark was the man the serpent 
had killed. 

“True,” I said. Making the entry 
of that loss would hurt; even though 
the discipline of the Service is — or at 
least, used to be — very rigid, of- 
ficers get rather close to their men 
during the course of many tours of 
duty in the confines of a little ship 
like the Ertak. “But the Kabit, with 
her nearly two thousand souls, is 
safe.” 

We all looked up. The Kabit was 
no longer visible. Battered, but still 
space-worthy, she had gone on her 
way. 

“I suppose," grinned Correy, "that 
wefll be thanked by radio.” The grin 
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was real; Correj^ had had action 
enough to make him happy for a 
time. The nervous tension was gone. 

“Probably. But — watch our friend I 
He's in the water at last. I imagine 
that’s the last we’ll see of him.” 

H ALF of the tremendous body 
was already in the water, lash- 
ing it into white foam. The rest of 
the great length slid, twitching, 
down the shore. The water boiled 
and seethed ; dark loops flipped 
above the surface and disappeared. 
And then, as though the giant ser- 
pent had found peace at last, the 
waters subsided, and only the 
wreaths of white foam upon the sur- 
face showed where he had sunk to 
the ooze that had given him birth. 

"Finish,” I commented. "All that’s 
left is for the scientists to flock here 
to admire his bones. They'll prob- 
ably condemn us for ruining his 
skull. It took them a good many 
thousand years to find the remains 
of a sea-serpent on Earth, you re- 
member.” 

"Some time in the Twenty-second 
Century, wasn’t it, sir?” asked Hen- 
dricks. "I think my memory serves 
me well.” 



"I wouldn’t swear to it. I know 
that sailorB reported them for ages, 
but that wouldn't do for the labora- 
tory men and the scientists. They 
had to have the bones right before 
them, subject to tests and measure- 
ments.” 

That’s the trouble with the scien- 
tists, I’ve found. Their ability to be- 
lieve is atrophied. They can’t see 
beyond their laboratory tables. 

Of course, I'm just an old man, 
and perhaps I’m bitter with the dry- 
ing sap of age. That’s what I’ve been 
told. "Old John Hanson,” they call 
me, and smile as if to say that ex- 
plains everything. 

Old? Of course I’m old! But the 
years behind me are not empty 
years. I didn’t spend them bending 
over little instruments, or compiling 
rows of figures. 

And I was right about the scien- 
tists — they did put in a protest con- 
cerning our thoughtlessness in ruin- 
ing the head of the serpent. They 
could only estimate the capacity of 
the brain-pan, argue about the 
cephalic index, and guess at the fron- 
tal angle; it was a terrible blow to 
science. 

Bitter old John Hanson! 
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Profetsor Wentwor th swung his cannon ray upon that advancing fiord*. 

Spawn of the Comet 

By H. Thompson Rich 

Tokyo, June 10 (AP). — A num- of some unknown metal. So far, 
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ception is, it finds support in cer- 
tain scientific quarters here. 

J IM CARTER read the news dis- 
patch thoughtfully and handed 
it back to his chief witbtyit 
comment. 

"Well, what do you make of 
it?" 

Miles Overton, city editor of The 
New York Press , shoved his green 
eye-shade far back on his bald head 
and glanced up irritably from his lit- 
tered desk. 

“I don’t know,” said Jim. 

"Ybu don’t know!” Overton snort - 
ted, biting his dead cigar impatient- 
ly. "And I suppose you don’t know 
they’re finding the damn things 
right here in New York, not to 
mention Chicago, London, Rio and 
a few other places,” he adde^. 

"Yes, I know about New York. 
It's a regular egg hunt.” 

"Egg hunt is right! But >why 
tell me all this now? I didn’t see 
any mention of ’em in your report 
of last night’s proceedings. Did you 
see any?" 

“No, but I saw a lot of shooting 
stArs!” said Jim, recalling that 
weird experience he and the rest 
of humanity had passed through so 
recently. 

“Yeah. I’ll say!” Overton lit hia 
wrecked cigar and dragged on it 
soothingly. "Now then, getting back 
to cases — what are these damn 
things, anyway? That’s what I’d 
like to know.” 

"So would I,” said Jim. "Maybe 
they are seeds?” 

Overton frowned. He was a solid 
man, not given to fancies. He had 
a paper to get out every day and 
that taxed his imagination to the 
limit. There was no gray matter 
left for any such idle musings as 
Jim suggested. What he wanted was 
facts, and he wanted them right away. 

“Eggs will do I” he said. “Go 
out and get one — and find out what 'a 
inside it.” 



“Okay, Chief,” said Jim, but he 
knew it was a large order, "I’ll 
have one on your desk for break- 
fast!” 

Then, with a grave face that de- 
nied his light words, he stepped 
from the city room on that fantas- 
tic assignment. 

I T was the television broadcast 
hour and crowds thronged the 
upper level of Radio Plaza, gazing 
intently at the bulletin screen, as 
Jim Carter emerged from the Press 
tower. 

News from the ends of the earth, 
in audio-picture form, flashed be- 
fore their view; but only the re- 
ports on the strange meteors from 
the tail of 1947, IV — so designated 
by astronomers because it was the 
fourth comet discovered that year 
— held their interest. Nothing since 
the great Antarctic gold rush of 
’38 had so gripped the public as 
the dramatic arrival and startling 
behavior of this mysterious visitant 
from outer space. 

Jim /paused a moment, halfway 
across the Plaza, to take a l-ook at 
the screen himself. 

The substance of the Tokyo dis- 
patch, supplemented by pictures of 
Japanese scientists working over 
the baffling orange spheres, had 
just gone off. Now came a flash 
from Berlin, in which a celebrated 
German chemist was seen directing 
an effort to cut into one of them 
with an acid drill. It failed and the 
scientist turned to declare to the 
world that the substance seemed 
more like crystal than metal and 
was harder than diamond. 

Jim tarried no longer. He knew 
where He was going. It was still 
early and Joan would be up — Joan 
Wentworth, daughter of Professor 
Stephen Wentworth, who held the 
chair of astro-lithology at Hartford 
University. It was as their guest 
at the observatory last night that 
he had seen 1947, IV at close range, 
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as the earth passed through her 
golden train with that awesome, un- 
paralleled display of fireworks. 

Now he’d have the pleasure of 
seeing Joan again, and at the same 
time get the low-down from her 
father on those confounded seeds — 
or eggs, rather. If anyone could 
crack one of them, he’d bet Pro- 
fessor Wentworth could. 

So, hastening toward the base of 
Plaza Airport, he took an elevator 
to ramp-level 118, where his auto- 
plane was parked, and five min- 
utes later was winging his way to 
Hartford. 

T HROTTLE wide, Jim did the 
eighty miles to the Connecticut 
capital in a quarter of an hour. 

Then, banking down through the 
warm June night onto the Univer- 
sity landing field, he retracted the 
wings of his swift little bus and 
motored to the foot of Observatory 

Hill. 

Parking outside the Wentworth 
home, he mounted the steps and 
rang the bell. 

It was answered by a slim, ap- 
pealing girl of perhaps twenty-two. 
Hers was a wistful, oval face, with 
a small, upturned nose; and her 
clear hazel eyes were the sort that 
always seem to be enjoying some 
amusing secret of their own. Her 
hair was a soft brown, worn loose 
to the shoulders, after the style 
then in vogue. 

“Joan!” blurted Jim. 

“What brings you here at such 
an hour, Jimmy Carter?” she asked 
with mock severity. 

“You!" 

“I , don’t believe you." 

“What then have I come for?” 
“You’ve come to interview father 
about those meteorites.” 

“Nonsense! That’s purely inci- 
dental — a mere by-product, you 
might say.” 

”Yes, you might — but I wouldn’t 
advise you to say it to father.” 



"All right, I won’t,” he promised, 
as she led him into the library. 

Professor Wentworth rose as they 
entered and laid aside some scien- 
tific book he had been reading. 

A man of medium height and 
build, he had the same twinkling 
hazel eyes as his daughter, though 
somewhat dimmed from peering at 
too many stars for too many years. 

"Good evening, Jim,” he said. 
“I’ve rather been expecting you. 
What is on your mind?” 

"Seeds I Eggs! Baseballs!” was 
the reply. "I don’t know what 
You've seen the latest television re- 
ports, I suppose?” said Jim, noting 
that the panel on the receiving 
cabinet across the room was still 
lit. 

"I’ve seen some of them. Joan 
has been keeping an eye on the 
screen mostly, however, while I 
refreshed my mind on the known 
chemistry of meteorites. You see, 
I have a few of those eggs my- 
self, up at the observatory.” 

“YoiT have?” cried Jim. 

He was certainly on the right 
track! 

“Yes. One of my assistants 
brought them in this afternoon. 
Would you like to see them?” 
“I’ll say I would I” 

"I rather thought you might,” the 
professor smiled. "Come along, 
then.” 

And as Jim turned, he shot a 
look at Joan, and added: 

“You may come too, my dear, if 
you want.” 

T HEY went out and up the hiH 
to where the great white dome 
glistened under the stars, and once 
inside, Jim Carter of The New 
York Press was privileged to see 
two of those strange objects that 
had turned the world topsy-turvy. 

As the Tokyo dispatch and the 
Berlin television flaSh had indicated, 
they were orange in color, abont 
the size of baseballs. 
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“Weird looking eggs, all right I” 
aid Jim. “What are they mad£ of, 
anyway?’ 

“Some element unknown on 
earth, ’’ replied Professor Went- 
worth. 

“But I thought there were only 
ninety-two elements in the universe 
and we’d discovered them all,” 

“So we have. But don’t forget 
this. We are still trying to split 
the atom, which nature has done 
man y times and will doubtless do 
man y times again. -It is merely a 
matter of altering the valence of 
the atoms in an old element ; where- 
upon it shifts its position in the 
periodic scale and becomes a new 
element Nature accomplishes thi6 
alchemy by means of great heat, 
which is certainly to be found in 
a meteor.” • 

“Particularly when it hita the 
earth’s atmosphere 1” 

“Yes. And now then. I’d like to 
have you examine more closely this 
pair I have here.’* 

Jim lifted one and noted its 
peculiar smoothness, its remarkable 
weight for its size; he noted, too, 
that it was veined with concentric 
markings, like a series of ara- 
besques or fleurs-de-lis. 

The professor lifted the other, 
railing attention to the fact that 
the size and marking of both were 
identical, as hitherto reported. 

“Also, you’ll observe that they 
are slightly warm. In fact, they 
are appreciably warmer than when 
they were first brought in. Curious 
behavior, this, for new-laid come- 
taiy eggs! More like seeds ger- 
minating than meteorites cooling, 
wouldn’t you say?” 

“But good Lord!” Jim was some- 
what taken aback to hear this cele- 
brated scientist apparently commit 
himself to that wild view. “You 
don’t really think they're seeds, do 
you?” 

“Why not?” 

“But surely no seeds could sir- 



vive the temperature they hit get- 
ting here.” 

‘‘No seeds such as we know, true. 
But what, after all, do we know of 
the types of life to be found on 
-other planets?” 

"Nobbing, of course. Only these 
didn’t come from a planet. They 
came from a comet.” 

“And who can say a comet is not 
a disintegrated planet? Or suppose 
we take the other theory, that it is 
an eruption from some sun, ours or 
another. In any event, who can say 
no life can survive intense heat? 
Certainly these seeds— or call them 
meteorites, if you choose— came 
through the ordeal curiously un- 
scathed.” 

.“Yes, that’s true. Funny, tool” 
“And another thing is true, Jim. 
If by chance they should be seeds, 
and should germinate, the life they 
would produce would be something 
quite alien to our experience, pos- 
sibly quite inimical to—' '* 

Professor Wentworth broke off 
abruptly as a startled cry came from 
Joan, and, turning, they saw her 
standing with eyes fixed in fas- 
cinated horror on the laboratory 
table. 

F ollowing her gaze, jim 

saw something that caused his 
own eyes to bulge. The color of 
those mysterious orange spheres 
had suddenly, ominously height- 
ened. They lay glowing there like 
balls of fire. 

“Good God!” he gasped. “Look, 
Professor! Do you see that?” 

Professor Wentworth did not an- 
swer but himself stood gazing spell- 
bound at the astounding scene. 

Even as they looked, the metal 
table smoldered under the fiery 
meteorites and melted, and in a 
little while the meteorites them- 
selves sizzled from view. Flames 
licked up from the floor; dense, 
suffocating fumes rose and swirled 
through the laboratory. 
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“Quick I” cried Jim, seizing Joan's 
arm. “Come on, Professor! Never 
mind trying to save anything. Let’s 
get out of here I” 

They staggered from the labora- 
tory and, once outside, plunged 
down the hill. It was none too 
soon. 

Behind them, as they fled, came 
suddenly two deafening explosions. 
Looking back, they saw the roof 
of the observatory tilt crazily; saw 
the whole building shatter, and 
erupt like a volcano. 

But that, startling though it was, 
was not all they saw. For now, as 
they stood there speechless, two 
incredible forms rose phoenix-like 
from the flames — two weird mon- 
sters, orange against the red, hide- 
ous, nightmarish. They saw them 
hover a moment above that fiery 
hell, then rise on batlike wings to 
swoop off into the night. 

Nor was that all. As the awed 
trio stood there halfway down Ob- 
servatory Hill, following the flight 
of that pair of demons, other ex- 
plosions reached their ears, and, 
turning to the city below, they saw 
vivid jets of red leap up here and 
there, saw other orange wings 
against the night. 

While off across the southeast 
sky, receding fast, spread the Mys- 
tery Comet whose tail had sowed 
the seeds of this stiange life. 

S TILL silent, the trio stood gaz- 
ing upon that appalling scene 
for some minutes, while the ruddy 
shadows of the flaming observatory 
lit their tense faces. 

“Well, the seeds have hatched,” 
said Professor Wentworth at 
length, in a strained voice. “I am 
afraid some of the curious who have 
been gathering those meteorites so 
eagerly have paid a dear price for 
them.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid so,” echoed Jim. 
“We were lucky. If Joan hadn’t 
happened to 9pot those things just 



when she did — ” He broke off and 
pressed her hand fondly, “But 
somehow, I can’t believe it, eves 
yet. What do you think the thing* 
are, Professor?" 

“God knows! As I told you, those 
6eeds, should they germinate, would 
produce something quite alien to 
our experience; and, as I feared.it 
is a form of life that will not blend 
well with humanity." 

Jim shuddered. 

“But look, father!” exclaimed 
Joan. “They’re flying awayl They 
seem to be ’way up among the star*, ) 
Maybe they’ve left the earth al- 
together.” 

Professor Wentworth following 
his daughter’s gaze, saw that many 
of the monsters were now mere 
orange pinpoints against the night 

“Let us hope so!” he said fo- 
vently... 

But in his heart there was no 
conviction, nor in Jim’s, strangely. 

O N the way back to New York, 
Jim had plenty to heighten 
his uneasiness. The scene beta* 
him everywhere was red with con- 
flagrations, the sky everywhere 
orange with the wings of those 
fiery moths. 

More than one swept perilously 
close, as he pushed his auto-plane 
on at top speed; but they showed 
no inclination to attack, for which 
he was devoutly thankful. 

Over the metropolitan area, die 
scene was one beggaring descrip- 
tion. All the five boroughs were e 
blazing checker-board. New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Westchester — all wen 
raging. Hundreds of those deadly 
bombs must have burst in Manhat- 
tan alone. 

But the fire department then 
seemed to have the situation i* 
hand, he noticed as he swept dow* 
onto the Plaza landing platform. 

Leaving his plane with an * 
tend ant, he took the first eleviW 
to the street level, add cross ioj 
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hastily to the Press tower, mounted 
to the city room. 

There absolute pandemonium 
raged. Typewriters were sputtering, 
telegraph keys clicking, phones 
buzzing, reporters coming- and go- 
ing in a steady stream, mingled 
with the frantic orders of editors, 
sub-editors, copy readers, compos- 
ing-room men and others. 

Carter fought through the bed- 
lam to the city editor’s desk. 

"Sorry I couldn’t bring you that 
egg, Chief," he said, with a grim 
smile. “I had one right in my 
hand, but it hatched out on me." 

Overton looked up wearily. He 
was a man who had seen a miracle, 
a godless miracle that restored his 
faith in the devil. 

"Don’t talk — just write I” he 
growled. "I’ve seen and heard too 
much to-night. We’re all going to 
hell, I guess — unless we’re already 
there." 

But Jim wasn’t ready to write 
yet. 

“What’s the dope elsewhere? The 
6ame?" 

"All over the map! We’re frying, 
from coast to coast." 

"And abroad?" 

"Cooked, everywhere!" He paused, 
and turned an imploring face to 
Jim. "Tell me, Carter — what’s hap- 
pening? You’ve seen Wentworth, I 
suppose. What’s he make of it?” 

"He — doesn’t know.” 

“God help us! Well, go write 
your story. If we've got a plant by 
press time, we’ll have something on 
page one to-morrow— if there’s any- 
one to read it.” 

B Y morning the fires in the 
metropolitan area had been 
brought under control and it wa9 
found that neither the loss of life 
nor the damage was as great as had 
at first been feared. Mainly it was 
the older types of buildings that 
had suffered the most. 

The same thing was true in other 



parts of the country and elsewhere 
in the world; and elsewhere, as in 
New York, people pulled themselves 
together, cleared up the debris, and 
went ahead with their occupations. 
Business was resumed, and rebuild- 
ing operations were begun. 

Meanwhile, where were those fiery 
moths that had sprung 60 de- 
vastatingly from their strange 
cocoons? 

For a while no one knew and it 
was believed they had indeed 
winged off into interstellar space, 
as Joan had suggested that night 
on Observatory Hill. 

Then came rumors that damped 
these hopes, followed by eye-wit- 
ness reports that altogether dashed 
them. The bat-like monsters had 
flown, not off into space, but to the 
world’s waste-lands. 

Strange, it was, the instinct that 
had led them unerringly to the 
remotest point of each continent. 
In North America it was the gTeat 
Arizona desert, in South America 
the pampas of Argentina, in Europe 
the steppes of Russia, in Asia the 
Desert of Gobi, in Africa the Sa- 
hara, in Australia the Victoria; 
while in the British Isles, Philip- 
pines, New Zealand, Madagascar, 
Iceland, the East Indies, West 
Indies, South Seas and other is- 
lands of the world, the interiors 
were taken over by the demons, 
the populace fleeing for their lives. 

As for the oceans, no one knew 
exactly what had happened there, 
though it was obvious they, too, 
had received their share of the 
bombardment on that fateful night; 
but, while temperatures were found 
to be somewhat above normal, scien- 
tists were of the opinion that the 
deadly spawn that had fallen there 
had failed to incubate. 

I MMEDIATELY the presence of 
the monsters in the Arizona 
desert was verified, Overton called 
Jim Carter to his desk. 
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‘‘Well, I’ve got a big assignment 
for you, boy,” he said, rather more 
gently than was his fashion. “Maybe 
you know what, huh?” 

“You want me to buzz out and 
interview those birds?” 

“You guessed it. And photograph 
'em !” t 

“Okay, Chi^f,” said Carter, though 
he knew this would be the toughest 
job yet. 

Overton knew it, too. 

“It won’t be easy,” he said. “And 
it may be dangerous. You don’t 
have to take the assignment unless 
you want.” 

“But I want.” 

“Good! I thought you would." He 
regarded the younger man admir- 
ingly, almost enviously. “Now, about 
those photos. The Television News 
people haven’t been able to get a 
thing, nor the War Department — 
not so much as a still. So those 
photos will be valuable.” 

Overton paused, to let that sink 
in. 

“They’ll be worth a million, in 
fact, in addition to what the War 
Department offers. And to you 
they’ll be* worth ten thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“How come?” 

“Because that’s what the Old 
Man said.” 

“Well, I can use it I” said Jim, 
thinking of Joan. 

“All right. Then go to itt” 

EAVING New York late that 
night. Carter timed his flight 
to arrive over the eastern edge of 
the desert just before dawn. 

The trip was uneventful till he 
crossed the Rockies over New 
Mexico and easet^ down into Ari- 
zona. Then, flying low and fast, he 
suddenly caught a glow of color 
off ahead. 

For an instant Jim thought it was 
the dawn, then called himself a 
fool. For one thing, the glow was 
in the west, not the east. And for 



another, altogether more significant, 
it was orange. 

His quarry! 

Pulling his stick back hard, he 
shot like a rocket to ten thousand 
feet* figuring that a higher altitude, 
besides giving him a better view of 
the lay of the land, would be con- 
siderably safer. 

Winging on now at that height, 
he saw the orange tide rise higher 
in the west by seconds, as he 
rushed toward God knew what eery 
lair. He suddenly gasped in amaze- 
ment, as he saw now sdmething so 
incredible it left him numb. 

Below, looming above the on- 
rushing horizon was a city! But 
such a city as the brain of man 
could scarcely conceive, much less 
execute — a city of some fluorescent 
orange material, rising tier on tier, 
level on level, spreading out over 
the sandy floor of the desert for 
miles. 

And, as Jim draw nearer, he saw, 
foo, that this weird city was teeming 
with life — terrible life! Thousands 
of those hideous monsters were 
working there like an army of ant3 
in a sqnd-hill — a sand-hill of glis- 
tening, molten glass, it seemed 
fron^, the air. 

Were they building their city 
from the sand of the desert, these 
hellish glaziers? 

Carter decided to And out. 

“Well, here goes!” he muttered, 
diving straight for that dazzling 
citadel, one hand on the stick, the 
other gripping the trigger of his 
automatic camera. “This’ll ntake a 
picture for the Old Man, all right!” 

Off to the east the dawn was 
breaking, and he saw, as he swept 
down, its pearly pastel shades blend- 
ing weirdly with that blinding 
orange glare. 

Pressing the trigger now, he 
drove hip screaming plane on with 
throttle Wide — and yes, it was glass! 
— glass bf some sort, that crazy 
nightmare down there. 
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“Whcwl" gasped Carter as waves 
of dazing heat rose about him. “Boy, 
but it’s hot! I can’t stand much of 
this. Better get out while the 
getting’s good.” 

But he clenched his teeth, and 
dove on down to see what those 
fiery demons looked like. Funny 
they didn’t make any effort to 
attack. Surely they must see him 
now. 

“Take that, my beauties! — and 
that!” he gasped, pressing the trig- 
ger of his camera furiously. 

Then, at a scant two thousand 
feet, he levelled off, his wings blis- 
tering with the heat, and zoomed 
up again — when to his horror, his 
engine faltered; died. 

I N that agonizing moment it came 
to Jim that this perhaps was 
why neither the Television News 
nor the War Department pilots had 
been able to get pictures of the 
hell below. 

Had something about that dazing 
heat killed their motors, too, as 
it had his? Had they plunged like 
fluttering, sizzling moths into that 
inferno of orange flame? 

“Well, I guess it’s curtains!” he 
muttered. 

A glance at his altimeter showed 
a scant eighteen hundred now. An- 
other glance showed the western 
boundary of the city, agonizing 
miles ahead. Could he make it? 
He’d try, anyway! 

So, nursing his plane along in a 
shallow glide, Jim slipped down 
through that dazing heat. 

“Got to keep her speed up!” he 
told himself, half deliriously, as he 
steadily lost altitude. “Can’t pan- 
cake here, or I'll be a flapjack!” 
At an altitude of less than a 
thousand he levelled off again, 
eased on down, fully expecting to 
feel his plane burst into flames. 
But though his eyebrows crisped 
and the gas must have boiled, the 
sturdy little plane made it. 



On a long last glide, he put her 
wheels down on the sandy desert 
floor, a bare half mile beyond that 
searing hell. 

The heat was still terrific but en- 
durable now. He dared breathe 
deeper; he found his head clearing. 
But what was the good of it? It was 
only a respite. The monsters had 
seen him, all right — no doubt about 
that! Already they were swooping 
out of their weird citadel like a 
pack of furious hornets. 

On they came, incredibly fast, 
moving in a wide half-circle that 
obviously was planned to envelop 
him. 

Tense with horror, like a doomed 
man at the stake, Jim watched the 
flaming phalanx advance. And now 
he saw what they really were ; saw 
that his first fantastic guess had 
been right. 

They were ants — or at least more 
like ants than anything on earth — 
great fiery termites ten feet long, 
hideous mandibles snapping like 
steel, hot from the forge, their 
huge compound eyes burning like 
greenish electric fire in their livid 
orange sockets. 

And another thing Jim saw, some- 
thing that explained why the fear- 
ful insects had not flown up to 
attack him in the air. Their wing6 
were gone! 

They had molted, were earth- 
bound now. 

j^’T^HERE was much food for 
X thought in this, but no time to 
think. Already the creatures were 
almost on him. 

Jim turned his gaze from them 
and bent over hi9 dials in a last 
frantic effort to get his motor 
started. The instinct of self-preser- 
vation was dominant now — and to 
his joy, suddenly the powerful little 
engine began to hum with life. 

He drew one deep breath of in- 
finite relief, then gave her the gun 
and whirled off down the desert 
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floor, the enraged horde after him. 

For agonizing instants it was 
a nip-and-tuck race. Then as he felt 
his wheels lift, he pulled hard back 
on his stick, and swept up and 
away from the deadly claws that 
clutched after him in vain. 

Climbing swiftly, Jim hanked 
once, swept back, put the bead full 
on that scattering half-circle of 
fiery termites, and pressed tbe^ 
trigger of his automatic camera. 

“There, babies!'’ he laughed grim- 
ly. “You’re in the Rogues’ Gallery 

DOW I” 

Then, swinging oh to the north- 
east, he continued to climb, giving 
that weird ant-hill a wide berth. 

Funny, about those things losing 
their wings, he was thinking now. 
Would they grow them again, or 
were they on the ground for good? 
And what was their game out there 
in the desert, anyway? 

Questions Jim couldn’t answer, of 
course. Only rime would tell. Mean- 
while, he bad some pictures that 
would make the Old Man sit up and 
take notice, not to mention the 
War Department. 

“They’d better get the Axmy on 
the job before those babies get 
air-minded again f’ he told himself, 
as he winged on into the rising sun. 
“Otherwise the show they’ve al- 
ready staged may be only a little 
curtain-raiser.” 

J IM’S arrival in the city room 
of The New York Press that 
afternoon was a trisnphant one, 
for he had radio-phoned the story 
ahead and extras were out all over 
the metropolitan area, with relays 
flashing from the front pages of 
papers everywhere. 

No sooner had he turned over his 
precious pictures to the photo- 
graphic department for development 
than Overton rushed him to a 
microphone, and made him repeat 
bis experience for the television 
screen. 



But the city editor's enthusiasm 
died when the negatives came out 
of the developer. 

“There are your pictures!" he 
said, handing over a bunch of them. 

Carter looked at them in dismay. 
They were all blank— just so much 
plain black celluloid. 

“Over-exposed !’* rasped Overton. 
“A hell of a photographer you are!" 

“I sure ami’’ Jim agreed, still 
gazing ruefully at the ruined nega- 
tives. “Funny, though. The camera 
was checked before I started. I had 
the range before I pulled the trig- 
ger, every sbot." He paused, then 
added, as "though reluctant to ex- 
cuse himself: JTt must have been 
the heat." ) 

“Yeah, I suppose so! Well, that 
was damn expensive heat for you, 
my lad. It cost you ten thousand 
bucks.” 

“Yes, but — " 

Jim had been going to say it had 
nearly cost him his life but thought 
better of it. Besides, an idea had 
come. 

“Give me those negatives 1” be 
said. “I’m going to find out what’s 
wrong with ’em.” 

And since they were of no use 
to Overton, he gave them to Jim. 

T HAT night again, Jim Carter 
presented himself at the Went- 
worth home in Hartford, and again 
it was Joan who admitted him. 

“Oh, Jimmy!" she murmured, as 
be took her in his arms. “We’re all 
oo proud of you I” 

“I’m glad someone is,” he said. 
“But what a fearful risk you ran! 
If you hadn’t been able to get your 
motor started — ” 

“Why think of unpleasant 
things?” he said with a smile. 

Then they went into the library, 
where Professor Wentworth added 
his congratulations. 

“But I’m afraid I didn’t accom- 
plish much,” said Jim, explaining 
about the pictures. 
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“Let me see them,” said the pro- 
fessor. 

Jim handed them over. 

For a moment or two Professor 
Wentworth examined them intently, 
holding them this way and that. 

"They indeed appear to be ex- 
tremely over-exposed,” he admitted 
at length. “Your Fire Ants are 
doubtless radio-active to a high 
degree. The results could not have 
been much worse had you tried to 
photograph the sun direct.” 

“I thought as much,” said Carter, 
gloomily. 

"But possibly the damage isn’t 
irreparable. Suppose we try re-de- 
veloping a few of these negatives." 

He led the way to his study, 
which since the destruction of the 
observatory had been converted into 
a temporary laboratory. 

T EN minutes later, Professor- 
Wentworth had his re-develop- 
ing bath ready in a porcelain basin 
an* had plunged some of the nega- 
tives into it. 

"This process is what photo- 
graphers call intensification,” he ex. 
plained. "It consists chemically in 
the oxidation of a part of the silver 
of which the image is composed. I 
have here in solution uranium ni- 
trate, plus potassium ferricyanide 
acidified with acetic acid. The latter 
salt, in the presence of the acid, is 
an oxidizing agent, and, when ap- 
plied to the image, produces silver 
oxide, which with the excess of 
acetic acid forms silver acetate.” 
“Which is all so much Greek to 
me!” said Carter. 

‘‘At the same time, the ferricy- 
anide is deduced to ferrocyanide,” 
the professor went on, with a smile 
at Joan, “whereupon insoluble red 
uranium ferrocyanide is produced, 
and, while some of the silver, in 
being oxidized by this process, is 
rendered soluble and removed from 
the negative into the solution, it is 
replaced by the highly non-actinic 



and insoluble uranium compound." 

The process was one quite famil- 
iar to photographers experienced 
in astronomical work, he explained. 
In fifteen minutes they should know 
what results they were getting. 

But when fifteen minutes passed 
and the negatives were still as 
black as ever, Jim’s hopes waned. 

Not so Professor Wentworth’s, 
however. 

“There is a definite but slow re- 
action taking place," he said after 
a careful examination. “Either the 
over-exposure is even greater than 
I had suspected, or the actinic ray6 
from your interesting subjects have 
formed a stubborn chemical union 
with the silver of the image. In the 
latter event, which is the theory 
I am going to work on, we must 
speed up the reaction and tear 
some of that excess silver off, if 
w§’re ever to see what is under- 
neath.” 

“But how are you going to speed 
up the reaction?” asked Jim. “1 
thought that uranium was pretty 
strong stuff by itself.” 

“It is, but not as strong as this 
new substance we have in combina- 
tion with the silver here. So I 
think I’ll try a little electrolysis — 
or, in plain English, electro-plating.” 

As he spoke, the professor clipped 
a couple of platinum electrodes to 
the basin, one at each end. To the 
anode he attached one of the nega- 
tives, to the cathode a small piece 
of iron. 

"Now then, we’ll soon see." 

He passed a low current into the 
wires, through a rheostat, with 
startling resultg. There was a sud- 
den foaming of the solution and 
a weird vapor rose from it, lumi- 
nous, milky, faintly orange. 

F OR a moment, all they could 
do was stare. 

Then Professor Wentworth 
switched off the current and stepped 
toward the tank. Waving away that 
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orange gag, he reached for the 
cathode and held it up. It was no 
longer iron, but silver, now. 

“Plated, you gee!” he exclaimed 
in triumph. 

“Yes, but those fumes !” cried 
Jim "Why, they were the same 
color as the — the Fire Ants, as you 
call them" 

“I know.” The professor was not 
as calm as he pretended. "We have 
released some of their actinic rays 
captured by the negative, in prying 
loose our excess silver. Later I shall 
repeat the process and capture some 
of that vapor for analysis. At 
present, let us have a look at the 
negative already treated.” 

He lifted the anode from the 
solution now, removed the nega- 
tive, and held it up. A smile of 
satisfaction broke over his face, 
followed by a shudder. 

“There you are, jiral Have a 
look l" 

Jim looked, with Joan peering 
over his shoulder, and his pulses 
tingled. It was a clear shot of that 
scattering half-circle of fiery ter- 
mites, taken after he got away and 
swept back over them. 

"Say, that’s wonderful l” he ex- 
claimed. 

"Wonderful— but horrible V echoed 
Joan. 

"I’ll admit they’re not much on 
looks,” laughed Carter. "But their 
homely maps are worth a lot to 
me — ten thousand dollars, in fact!” 

He told her why, and what he 
proposed to do with the money, 
and J<pn thought it a very good 
idea. J 

While this was taking place, Pro- 
fessor Wentworth was re-develop- 
ing the rest of the negatives. 

At last all had been salvaged, 
even those taken in the terrific 
heat over that weird glass city out 
there, and Jim -was preparing to 
bear them back to Overton in 
triumph. 

He had thanked the kindly pro- 



fessor from the bottom of his heart, 
had even told him something of 
what he had been telling Joan. 
There remained but to put one last 
question, then go. 

“Summing it all up, what do you 
make of those nightmares?” he 
asked. “Do you think they can be 
destroyed?" 

Professor Wentworth did not 
reply at once. 

"I can perhaps answer your ques- 
tion better when I have analyzed 
this specimen of gas,” he 6aid at 
length, holding up a test-tube in 
which swirled a quantity of that 
luminous, milky orange vapor. "But 
if you wish to quote me for publi- 
cation, you may say that when I 
have learned the nature of it, I shall 
devote all my energies to combating 
the menace it constitutes.” 

And that was the message Jim 
took back with him, but it was the 
pictures that interested the prac- 
tical Overton most. 

B EFORE many days, however, 
Overton, with the rest of the 
world, was turning anxiously to 
Professor Wentworth, watching his 
every move, awaiting his every word. 
For before many days terrible re- 
ports started coming in, not only 
from the Arizona desert but from 
the assembly grounds of the Fire 
Ants everywhere. 

Those deadly termites were on 
the move! They were spreading 
from their central citadels in 
ominous, expanding circles— circles 
that engulfed villages, towns and 
cities in a swift, relentless ring of 
annihilation that was fairly stupe- 
fying. 

In North America, the cities of 
Phoenix, Tucson and Prescotl, 
with all that lay between, were 
already gone, their frantic populaces 
fleeing to the four points of the 
compass before that fateful orange 
tide. In South America, Rosario and 
Cordoba were within the flaming 
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ring and Buenos Aires was threat- 
ened. In Europe, Moscow and its 
vast tributary plain had fallen be- 
fore the invaders. In Asia, a ver- 
itable inland empire was theirs, 
reaching from Urga to the Khingan 
Mountains. In Africa, Southern 
Algeria and French Sudan, with 
their innumerable small villages 
and oases, were overrun. In Aus- 
tralia, Coolgardie had succumbed 
and Perth waa in a panic. 

But fearful though the destruc- 
tion was on the continents, it waa 
the islands of the world that suf- 
fered most. First the smallest, those 
picturesque green gems of the South 
Seas, crisped and perished. Then 
came reports of the doom of the 
Hawaiian group, the Philippines, 
the East and West Indies, New 
Zealand, Tasmania and a score of 
others, their populations perishing 
by the thousands, as shipping proved 
unavailable to transport them to 
safety. 

By far the most tragic fate, how- 
ever, was that suffered by the 
British Isles. What happened there 
stunned the world, and brought re- 
alization to humanity that unless 
some miracle intervened, it was but 
a mirror of the doom that awaited 
all. For England, Ireland and Scot- 
land were habitable no more. Lon- 
don, Dublin, Glasgow — all their 
proud cities, all their peaceful ham- 
lets, centuries old, were flaming 
ruins. 

Out of a population of some 
siaty millions, it was estimated that 
at least eight million must have 
perished. The rest, by prodigious 
feats of transportation, managed to 
reach the mainland, where they 
spread as refugees throughout an 
apprehensive, demoralized Europe. 

A S for the armies and navies 
of the world, they were pow- 
erless before this fiendish invader. 
Hammered with high explosives, 
drenched with chemicals, sprayed 



with machine-gun bullets, the fiery 
termites surged on, unchecked, in 
ever-widening circles of death. 

Lead and steel passed through 
them harmlessly. Gas wafted off 
them like air. Despite the frantic 
efforts of scientists and military 
men, nothing could be devised to 
stem that all-devouring orange tide. 

It was quite obvious by now, 
even to the most conservative 
minds, that the end of human life 
on earth was not far off. It could 
only be a few more weeks before 
the last stronghold fell. Daily, 
hourly, those deadly Fire Ants 
were everywhere expanding their 
fields of operations. Presently all 
humanity would be driven to the 
soacoasts, there to perish by fire 
or water, as they chose. 

There were some optimists, of 
course, who believed that the mir- 
acle would happen — that Professor 
Wentworth or some other scientist 
would devise some means of re- 
pelling the invader before it was 
too late. 

Young Jim Carter of The New 
York Press was not among them, 
however, though he would have 
gambled it would be Professor 
Wentworth if anyone. For what 
hope was there that any mere man 
could figure out a weapon that 
would be effective against such a 
deadly, such a superhuman foe? 

Very little, it seemed, and he 
grew less and less sanguine, as he 
continued his frenzied, sleepless 
work of reporting the unending 
catastrophes for his paper. 

He often thought bitterly of that 
ten thousand dollars. A lot of good 
that would do him now I 

As for Joan, she faced her fate 
with fortitude — fortitude and a su- 
preme faith that her father would 
succeed in analyzing that sinister 
orange vapor and find the weapon 
the world waited for. 

But agonizing days passed and he 
did not find it. 
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Then at last, on the night of 
August 14th, when Los Angeles 
and San Francisco were smoldering 
infernos, along with Reno, Denver, 
Omaha, El Paso and a score of 
other great American cities; when 
Buenos Aires and Santiago were 
gone, Berlin and Peking and Cairo; 
when Australia was all one fiery 
hell — then it was that Professor 
Wentworth summoned Jim Carter 
to Hartford. 

H OPING against hope, he hur- 
ried over. 

Once again, Joan ushered him 
into the house. She was very pale 
and did not speak. 

At her side stood her father. It 
was he who spoke. 

"Good evening, Tim. You have 
come promptly.” 

His voice was strained, his face 
grave. He had aged greatly in the 
past few weeks. 

“Well I’ll admit I clipped along. 
“You’ve — found something?” 

Professor Wentworth smiled 

wanly. 

"Suppose you step into my study 
and see what I have found.” 

He led the way toward the little 
makeshift laboratory that for many 
days and nights had been the scene 
of his efforts. 

It was littered with strange de- 
vices now, strangest of all perhaps 
a huge glass tube like a cannon, 
mounted on some sort of swivel 
base. 

Ignoring this for the moment, he 
turned to a smaller tube set upright 
on a table at the far end of the 
room. In it, glowed a sinister 
orange lump that made the whole 
tube fluorescent. 

"Behold one of your monsters in 
captivity!” said the professor, again 
with a wan smile. “In miniature, 
of course. What I have done is to 
condense some of that vapor into 
a solid.” 

The process, he explained, was 



similar to that employed by Madame 
Curie in obtaining metallic radium 
— electrolyzing a radium chloride 
solution with mercury as a cathode, 
then driving off the mercury by 
heat in a current of hydrogen- 
only he had used the new element 
instead of radium. 

“Incidentally, I have learned that 
this new element is far more radio- 
active than radium and possesses 
many curious properties. Among 
them, it decomposes violently in 
water — particularly salt water — pro- 
ducing harmless hydrogen and 
chloride compounds. So we have 
nothing to fear from those seeds 
that fell in our oceans, lakes and 
rivers.” 

“Well, that’s something, anyway," 
said Jim. “But have you found any 
way to combat the ones that have 
already hatched?” 

“Before I answer that question," 
Professor Wentworth replied, “I 
shall let you witness a little demon- 
stration.” 

He advanced to the cannon-like 
device at the other end of the 
room, swung it on its swivel till it 
was pointing directly at that fluor- 
escent orange tube on the table. 

“Watch closely!” he said, throw- 
ing a switch. 

There was a sudden, whining 
hum in the air and the nib of the 
big tube glowed a soft, velvety green. 
Jim gazed at the scene with rapt 
attention. 

“Don’t look at that one I” whis- 
pered Joan. “Look at the other 1” 

Jim did so, and saw that its 
fluorescence was waning. 

A moment more the professor 
held the current on, while the tube 
grew white. Then he threw off the 
switch. 

"Now let us have a look at our 
captive,” he said, striding over. 

They followed, and one glance 
told Jim what had happened. That 
sinister lump of orange metal had 
vanished. 
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B >UT where was it? That was 
► what he wanted to know. 

“A natural question, but not one 
eftflyr to answer,” was Professor 
Wentworth’s reply. “I shall tell you 
^hat I have done; then you may 
judge for yourself.” 

The cannon-like device which had 

accompanied the seeming miracle 
ms an adaptation of the cathode 
tube, whose rays are identical with 
the beta rays of the atom and 
consist of a stream of negatively 
charged particles moving at the 
velocity of light— 186,000 miles a 
second. These rays, in theory, have 
the power to combine with the posi- 
tively charged alpha rays of the 
atom and drag them from their 
electrons, causing them to discharge 
their full quanta of energy at once, 
in the form of complete disintegra- 
tion — and it was this theory the pro- 
fessor had acted on. 

“But, good Lord — that’s splitting 
die atom!" exclaimed Jim. “You 
don’t mean to say you’ve done that?” 
“I apparently have,” was the grave 
admission. “But do not let it seem 
Bueh a miracle. Bear in mind, as I 
have pointed out before, that nature 
baa accomplished this alchemy many 
times. All radio-active elements are 
evidences of it. The feat consists 
merely in altering the valence of 
the atom, changing its electric 
charge, in other words. What I have 
done in the present instance is 
merely to speed up a process na- 
ture already had under way, inas- 
much as we are dealing with a 
radio-active substance.” 

“But what has happened to the 
by-product of the reaction?” 

“Your guess is as good as mine. 
I have not had time to study that 
phase of it. Heat, mainly, was pro- 
duced. Possibly a few atoms of 
helium. But the substance is gone. 
Th*t is our chief concern just now.” 
It was only after abandoning 
chemical means and turning to 
physics that he had met with suc- 



cess, he said. Cathode rays had 
finally proved the key to the riddle. 

“But do you think this thing 
will work on a big scale?” asked 
Jim regarding that fragile tube 
doubtfully. 

Professor Wentworth hesitated 
before replying. 

“I do not know,” he admitted, 
‘but I intend to find out — to-night.” 

J IM looked at him in amazement. 
“To-night?” 

“Yes. Or rather, the experiment 
will be at dawn. If successful, this 
continent at least will be rid of the 
menace.” 

Jim's amazement turned to in- 
credulity and a sudden fear gripped 
him. Had the strain of the past few 
weeks unbalanced the professor ’6 
mind? 

“But surely you can’t hope to 
wipe them out with one tube. Why, 
it would take hundreds.” 

"No, only one. You see, I am 
going to place the tube in the 
center of the circle and direct its 
rays outward toward the circum- 
ference in a swinging radiuB.” 
Whereupon, for a moment, Jim’s 
fear seemed confirmed. 

"But, good God!” he exclaimed. 
“It couldn’t possibly be that power- 
ful, could it?” 

“I think it can be made to be,” 
was Professor Wentworth’s grave 
assurance. "The greatest power we 
know in the universe is radiant 
energy, which reaches us from the 
sun and the star*, traveling at the 
speed of light. 

“Like light rays, these heat rays 
can be focused, directed; and the 
beta rays of the cathode, traveling 
at the same velocity, can be made 
to ride these rays of radiant heat 
much as electric power rides radio 
waves. The giant, in short, can be 
made to carry the dwarf, with his 
deadly little weapon. That, at least, 
is the theory I am acting on.” 
This somewhat allayed Jim’s fears 
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— fears that vanished when, the pro* 
fessor went on to explain somewhat 
the working of his mechanism. 

“But how are you going to get 
the thing out there?” he asked, 
picturing with a shudder the center 
of the flaming hell. 

“I imagine the War Department 
will provide me with a volunteer 
plane and pilot for the purpose," 
was the calm reply. 

“And you will go?" 

“Yes, I will go.” 

Jim debated, but not for long. 
“Well, you needn’t trouble the 
War Department. Here’s your volun- 
teer pilot! The plane’6 outside. 
When do we start?” 

"But, my dear young man!” ob- 
jected the professor. "I cannot per- 
mit you to make this sacrifice. It 
is suicide, sheer suicide." 

“Is my life any more precious 
than yours, or that of some volun- 
teer Army pilot?” Jim asked him. 

"But there is Joan. If I fail — she 
must depend on you.” 

"If you fail, Professor, Joan 
won’t need me or anyone, for long. 
No, I go. So let’s chuck the argu- 
ment and get ready.” 

"Oh, Jimmy!” sobbed Joan. "Jim- 
my!” 

But her eyes, as they met his 
mistily, were lit with a proud 
splendor. 

T WO hours later, Jim Carter's 
little auto-plane lifted into the 
night, and, with that precious tube 
mounted above the cabin, winged 
swiftly westward. 

As on his former foray into that 
fiery realm, Jimmy timed his flight 
to arrive over the eastern edge of 
the Arizona desert just before dawn. 
Somewhere in that gfeeat sandy 
waste, they felt, there would be a 
place to set the plane down and get 
the ray going. 

Professor Wentworth had broad- 
cast the particulars of his tube to 
his scientific colleagues wherever 



humanity still remained, and the 
eyes of the world were on tbit 
flight. If successful, swift planes 
would bear similar tubes to the 
centers of the devastated regions 
elsewhere, and sweep outward witb 
their deadly rays. The earth would 
be rid of this fiery invader. If it 
were not successful. 

Jim preferred not to think ol 
that, as he drove on into the night 

Crossing the Missouri River at 
dark and deserted Kansas City, they 
soon saw the eastern arc of that 
deadly orange circle loom on the 
horizon. To get over it safely, 
Jim rose to twenty thousand feet, 
but even there the heat, as they 
sped across the frontier into enemy 
territory, was terrific. 

Anxiously he watched his revs 
and prayed for his motor to hold 
up. If it stopped now, they were 
cooked! 

The sturdy engine purred on with 
scarcely a flutter, however, and soon 
they were behind the lines, in a 
region pitted with the smoldering 
fires of towns and cities. 

It made them shudder, it pre- 
sented such an appalling panorama 
of ruin. But at the same time, it 
strengthened their hope. For very 
few flares of orange gleamed now 
among the red. The main forces of 
the invader were at the front. That 
meant there should be a safe place 
to land somewhere. 

A N hour later, some miles be- 
yond that weird glass citadel 
that had been their objective, they 
found a wide stretch of empty 
desert, and there Jim brought the 
Httle plane down to a faultless 
landing, just as dawn was lighten- 
ing the east. 

Stepping out, he drew a deep 
breath of relief. For had he crashed, 
or smashed that fragile tube, all 
would have been in vain. 

“Well, here we are!” he ei- 
claimed, grimly cheerful, as Pro- 
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fessor Wentworth stepped out after 
him. “Now let's — " 

Then he broke off, horrified, as 
he saw another figfnre follow the 
professor from the cabin. 

Joan!” he gasped. 

•'Present!” she replied. 

“But, my daughter!” the profes- 
sors voice broke in. "My dear 
child!” A sob shook him. “Why, 
why, this is — ” 

“Please don’t let's talk about it I” 
ahe begged, giving his arm a little 
pat. “I’m here and it can’t be 
helped now. I was only afraid you’d 
find me before it was too late and 
take me back.” 

Then, edging over to Jim and 
atipping her arm in his, she mur- 
mured: 

"Oh, my dear! Don’t you see I 
couldn’t stay behind? I had to be 
with you at the end, Jimmy, if — ” 

“It won’t be I” he cried, pressing 
her cold hand. “It can’t be !” 

Then he turned to give his atten- 
tion to her father, who had already 
mounted to the cockpit and was 
working absorbedly over bis mech- 
anism in the pale light of the com- 
ing day. 

Any moment, Jim knew, those 
flaming termites might discover 
them, and come swooping down. 
With keen eyes he scanned the 
horizon. No sign of them yet. 

“How are you up there?” he 
called. 

“About ready,” was the seply. 
“But I shall want more Mght - than 
this for my mirrors.” 

Tensely, counting the seconds, 
±ey waited for the sunrise. 

A ND now, as they waited, sud- 
denly a sinister tinge of 
orange suffused the rosy hues of 
the east. 

‘The Fire Ants!” cried Joai), - ’ 
shrinking. “They’ve seen us! They're 
coming t” 

It was true, Jim saw with a heavy 
heart 



Turning to Professor Wentworth, 
he gasped out: 

“Quick! We’ve got to do some- 
thing! You’ve no idea how fast they 
move!” 

“Very well.” The professor’s 
voice was strangely calm. “You may 
start your motor. I shall do what 
1 can. Though if we only had the 
sun — ” 

Jim leaped for the cabin. 

A touch of the starter and the 
powerful engine came in. Braking 
his wheels hard, to hold the plane 
on the ground, he advanced the 
throttle as much as he dared, and 
sent a high-tension current surging 
through the wires the professor had 
connected with his tube above. 

Soon came that high, whining 
hum they had heard in the labora- 
tory — a thousand times magnified 
now — and the nib of the big tube 
glowed a livid, eery green in the 
lemon dawn. 

“Joan!” called tier iatner snarp- 
ly. “Get in the cabin with Jimt” 

She did so, her eyes still fixed in 
horrified fascination on the eastern 
horizon ; and in that tense instant, 
she saw two things. First, a great 
orange arc of fiery termites, bear- 
ing down on them; and second, an- 
other arc, far greater — the vast, 
saffron rim of the rising sun. 

Those two things Joan saw — and 
so did Jim — as their eardrums al- 
most burst with the stupendous 
vibration that came from the gun 
in the cockpit. Then they saw a 
third, something that left them mute 
with awe. 

As Professor Wentworth swung 
bis cannon ray upon that advancing 
horde, it melted, vanished, leaving 
only the clear yellow of the morn- 
ing sunlight before their bewildered 
eyes. 

B UT the professor did not cease. 

For five minutes — ten, fifteen 
— he swung that mighty ray around, 
stepping up its power, lengthening 
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its range, as it reached its invisible, 
annihilating arm farther and farther 
out. . . . 

Meanwhile Jim was radio-phoning 
frantically. The air seemed strangely 
full of static. 

At last he got Overton of The 
New York Press. 

“Carter speaking, out in Arizona,” 
he said. “Getting any reports on the 
ray ?” 

And back came the tremendous 
news : 

“Results! Man, the world’s crazy 1 
They’re gone — everywhere! Tell the 
professor to lay off, before he 
sends us scooting too.” 

“Right!” said Jim, cutting his 
motor. “More later!” 

And to Professor Wentworth he 
called : 

“All right, that’s enough! That 
ray was stronger than you knew!” 

But there came no answer, and 
mounting to the wing-tip, Joan 
following, Jim saw a sight that 
froze him with horror. They beheld 
the professor, slumped against the 
tube, his whole body glowing a pale, 
fluorescent green. 

“Father!” screamed Joan, rushing 
to his side. “Oh, Father!” 

The man stirred, motioned her 
away, gasped weakly: 

“Do not touch me, child— until 
the luminosity goes. I am highly 
radio-active. I had no time to— in- 
sulate the tube. No time to find out 
how. Had to — hurry — ” 



His voice waned off and they 
knew he was dead. The two stood 
there stunned by the realization of 
bis great sacrifice. 

He and Joan had set forth on 
this venture knowing they stood at 
least a chance, thought Jim, but 
Professor Wentworth had known 
from the start that it was sure 
death for him. 

T HE sun stood out above die 
eastern horizon like a huge gold 
coin, bright with the promise of life 
to spend, when Jim and Joan took 
off at last for the return home; but 
the radiance of the morning wai 
dimmed by the knowledge of the 
tragic burden they bore. 

For some moments, as they 
winged on, both were silent. 

“Look!” said Jim at length. 
“Look ahead, Joan!” 

She looked, brightened somewhat 
“Yes, I see.” 

And after a moment, lifting her 
hazel eyes to his, she said, “Oh, 
Jimmy, I’m sure it means happi-. 
ness for us.” 

"Yes, I’m sure!*' 

She stirred, moved closer. 
“Jimmy, you — you’re all I have 
now.” 

He made no reply, save to press 
her trembling hand. But it was 
enough. 

Silently, understanding^, they 
winged onward into the morning 
light. 
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CHAPTER XX 



On to the Pyramid 
* T was like Walt Harlmess to 
rush impetuously after where 

Diane was 

being drawn 



would have done otherwise? Yet it 
was like Chet, too, to keep a sane and 
level head, to check the first wild 
impulse to dash to their rescue, to 
realize that he would be throwing 
. himself away by 



away; but who, 
under the same 
cii cumsta nces. 



At last the three Earthlings meet 
face to face the diabolical Some* 
thing of the uncanny powers. 



doing it and help- 
ing them not at 
all. It was like 
Chet to stop and 
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think when thinking was desperate- 
ly needed, though what it would lead 
to he could not have told. There were 
many factors that entered into his 
calculations. 

Half-consciously he had walked 
to the barricade that he might stare 
into the blackness beyond. The 
worst of the storm had passed, and 
the strong Earth-light forced its 
way through the thinning clouds 
in a cold, gray glow. It served to 
show the great gateway to the 
jungle, empty and black, until Chet 
saw more of the man-beasts he had 
called messengers. 

A file of them, stolid, woodenly 
walking — he could not fail to know 
them from the ape-men of the 
tribe. And they moved through the 
darkness toward the sounds of 
shouts and laughter. 

Chet saw them when they re- 
turned; following them were three 
others. Schwartzmann was not one 
of them, but the pilot, Max, Chet 
could distinguish plainly; the other 
two, he was sure, were the men of 
Schwartzmann’s crew. 

And, for each of them, all laugh- 
ter and shouted jests had escaped. 
They moved like wooden toys half- 
come to life. And they, too, van- 
ished where Walt and Diane had 
gone through the high arch of the 
jungle’s open door. 

Chet knew Kreiss was beside 
him; at a short distance, Towahg, 
staring above the palisade, buried 
his unkempt, hairy head in the 
shelter of his arms. All of To- 
wahg’s savage bravery had oozed 
away at direct sight of the pyramid 
men; Chet, even through his heavy- 
hearted dismay, was aware of the 
courage that must have carried this 
primitive man to their rescue on 
that other black night when the 
pyramid had been about to swallow 
them up. 

T O the pyramid all Chet’s 
thoughts bad been tending. 



There Diane and HarknesB were 
bound ; there he, too, must go, 
though the thought of driving 
himself into that black maw, 
through the overpowering stench 
and down to the pit where some 
horror of mystery lay waiting, was 
almost more than his conscious 
mind could accept. But, with the 
sight of Towahg and the abject 
fear that had overwhelmed him, 
Chet found his own mind calmly 
determined, though through that 
cool self-detachment came savage 
spoken words. 

“If poor Towahg could go near 
that damned place,” he reasoned, 
“am I going to be stopped by any- 
thing between heaven and hell?” 

And his mind was suddenly at 
ease with the certainty of the next 
step he must take. He turned to 
speak to Kreiss, but paused in- 
stead to stare into the dark where 
shadows that were not the ghosts 
of clouds were moving. Then his 
whispered orders came sharply to 
the scientist and to Towahg. 

“Come!” he commanded. “Come 
quickly; follow me!" 

The two were behind him as he 
found the narrow opening in the 
barrier’s farther side, passed 
through, and crouched low in the 
darkness as he ran toward the lake 
where the shallow water of the 
shore took no mark of their hurry- 
ing feet. 

A T the end of the lake he 
stopped. Beside him, KreiBS, 
weakened by his wound, was pant- 
ing and gasping; Towahg, moving 
like a dark shadow, was close 
behind. 

"I saw them,” said Kreiss, when 
he had breath enough for speech, 
“ — more beasts from the pyramid. 
They were coming for tis! But we 
can go back there after a day or 
so.” 

“You can,” Chet told him; “To- 
wahg and I are going on.” 
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“Where?” Kreiss demanded. 

“To the pyramid.” 

Chet’s reply was brief, and Kreiss’ 
response was equally so. “You’re a 
fool,” he said. 

“Sure,” Chet told him; “I know 
there’s nothing I can do to help 
them. But I'm going. All I ask is 
to get one crack at whatever it is 
that is down in that beastly pit, 
tnd if I can’t do that maybe I can 
still save Diane and Walt from tor- 
tures you and I can’t imagine." 
He touched his pistol suggestively. 

“Still I say you are a fool,” 
Kreiss insisted. “They are gone — 
captured; they will die. That is re- 
grettable, but it is done. Now, be- 
tides Herr Schwartzmann who es- 
caped, only we two remain; the 
savage, he does not count. We 
two 1 — and a new world 1 — and 

science! Science that remains after 
these two are gone — after you and 
I are gone I It is greater than us 
all. 

“But I, staying, shall contribute 
to the knowledge of men; I shall 
make discoveries that will bear my 
name always. This world is my 
laboratory; I have found deposits 
such as none has ever seen on 
Earth. 

“Be reasonable, Herr Bullard. 
The enemy has tracked us down 
by his superior cleverness. We will 
go far away now where he never 
shall find us, you and I. Do not be 
a fool; do not throw your life 
away.” 

C HET BULLARD, a figure of 
helpless, hopeless despair, stood 
unspeaking while he stared into the 
black depths of the jungle, and 
the night wind whipped his tattered 
clothing about him. 

“A fool!” he said at last, and'his 
voice was dull and heavy. “I guess 
you’re right—” 

Herr Kreiss interrupted: “Of 

courae I am right — right and rea- 
sonable and logical I” 



Chet went on as if the other had 
not spoken: 

“If I hadn't been a fool I would 
have found some way to prevent 
it; I would have killed that ape- 
thing when first I saw it; I would 
have got them free.” 

He turned slowly to face his 
companion in the darkness. 

“But you were wrong, Kreias; 
you forgot a couple of things. You 
said they found us by their super- 
ior cleverness. That’s wrong. They 
found us because you left a trail 
they could follow. We threw them 
off once, Towahg and I, but the 
messenger wouldn’t be fooled. Then 
Schwartzmann and his pack fol- 
lowed the messenger in. 

"And you say it is logical that I 
should quit here, leave Diane and 
Walt to take whatever is coming: 
you say I'm a fool to stay with 
them till the end. 

“Well,” — he was speaking very 
quietly, very simply — “if you are 
right I’m rather glad that I’m a 
fool. For you see, Kreiss, they’re 
my friends, and between friends 
logic gets knocked all to hell. 

"Come on, Towahg 1” he called. 
“Let’s see If we can travel this 
jungle in the night I” He set off 
toward the fringe of great trees, 
then let Towahg go ahead to find 
a trail. 

T RAVEL at night through the 
tangle of creepers was not hu- 
manly possible. Even Towahg, after 
an hour’s work, grunted his disgust 
and curled himself up for the 
night. And Chet, though he found 
his mind filled with vain imagin- 
ings, was so drained by the day’s 
demands on his nervous energy 
that he slept through to the rising 
of the sun. 

Then they circled wide of the 
trail they had taken before; no 
risk would Chet take of a chance 
meeting with one of the pyramid 
apes. And he plagued his brain with 
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vain questions oE what he should 
do when he reached the arena and 
the pyramid and the unknown 
something that waited within, until 
he told himself in desperation: 
“You’re going down, you’re going 
into that damned place; that's all 
you know for sure.” 

Whereupon his questioning 
ceased, and his mind was clear 
enough to think of giant creepers 
that barred his way, of streams to 
be crossed, and to wonder, at the 
last, when the valley of the pyra- 
mid was in sight and whether the 
others had reached there before 
him. 

Another day's sun was beating 
straight down into the arena when 
again it opened before Chet's eyes. 
And the bleak horror of this place 
of black and white that had seemed 
so incredibly unreal under Earth- 
lit skies was doubly so in the glare 
of noon. 

They entered through the jagged 
crack that had been their means of 
escape. An earthquake, one time, 
had split the stone, and Chet was 
more than satisfied to avoid the 
broad entrance where the rocks 
made a gateway and where hostile 
eyes might be watching. 

H E stood for long minutes in 
the cleft in the rocks where 
the hard earth of the arena made 
a floor before him, where the huge 
steps of ribboned white and black 
swung out on either hand, and 
where, ‘directly ahead, in the same 
hard, contrasting strata, a pyramid 
lifted itself to finish in a pro- 
jecting capstone. And now that he 
faced it he found himself cu- 
riously cool. 

He motioned Towahg to his side, 
and the black came cowering and 
trembling. He had tried before to 
ask Towahg about the mystery of 
the pyramid, but Towahg had never 
understood, or, as Chet believed, 
he had pretended not to under- 



stand. But now he could no longer 
feign ignorance of Chet’s queries 
Chet pointed to the pyramid with 
a commanding hand. “What ii 
there?" he demanded. “Towahg 
afraid 1 What is Towahg afraid of? 
Ape-men go in there — Gr-r-ranga- 
men; who sends for them?" 

And Towahg, who must know the 
sense of the questions, even though 
some words were strange, could 
not answer. He dropped to hii 
knees there in the narrow, ragged 
chasm in the rock and clutched at 
Chet’s legs with his two hands, 
while he buried his shaggy head in 
his arms. Then — 

“Krargh!” he wailed; "Krargh 
there! Krargh send — Gr-r-ranga go. 
Gr-r-ranga no come back!" 

It was perhaps the longest speech 
Towahg had ever made, and Chet 
nodded his understanding. “Yes,” 
he agreed; “that’s right, I imagine. 
When Krargh sends for you, you 
never come back." 

But more eloquent than the 
ape-man’s halting words was the 
trembling of his muscle-knotted 
shoulders in a fear that struck him 
limp at Chet’s feet. And the pilot 
realized that the fear was inspired 
in part by the thought in the 
savage mind that his master might 
ask him to go closer to the place 
of dread. He had followed them 
once and had struck down a mes- 
senger, but this was when he was 
avid with curiosity and half-wor- 
shipful of the white men as gods. 
Now, to go that dreadful way in 
full daylight! — it was more than 
Towahg could face. 

C HET patted the cringing 
shoulder with a kindly band 
“Get up, Towahg,” he ordered and 
pointed back toward the jungle. 
“Towahg wait outside; wait to-day 
and to-night!” He gave the ape 
man’s sign of the open and closed 
hand to signify one day and one 
night, and Towahg’s grunt waB half 
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in relief and half in understanding 
as he slipped back into hiding 
where the jungle pressed close. 

Chet turned again to the pyra- 
mid. “They’re down there,” he told 
himself, “facing God knows what. 
And now it's sink or swim, and 
I’m almighty afraid I know which 
it’s to be. But we’ll take it to- 
gether: ’When Krargh sends for 
you, you never come back.' ” 

No jungle sounds were here in* 
this silent arena, no flashing of 
leather-winged birds nor scuttling 
of little, odd creatures of the 
ground. It was as if some terror 
had spread its datk wings above 
the place, a terror unseen of men. 
But the little, wild things of earth 
and air had seen, and they had fled 
long since from a place unclean 
and unfit for life. 

Chet felt the silence pressing 
heavily upon him as he took his 
hand from the rock at his side and 
stepped out into the arena. And 
the vast amphitheater seemed 
peopled with phantom shapes that 
sat in serried rows and watched 
him with dead and terrible eyes, 
while he went the long way to the 
pyramid's base, and his feet found 
the rough stone ascent. 

CHAPTER XXI 

The Monstrous Something 

T HE way to the top of the 
pyramid was long. One look 
Chet allowed himself out over this 
world — one slow, sweeping gaze 
that took in the bare floor at the 
pyramid's base, a level platform 
of rock some distance in front of 
the pyramid, the hard black and 
white of the walled oval, the sea 
of waving green that was the 
jungle beyond, and, beyond that, 
hills, misty and shimmering in the 
noonday heat. And nestled there, 
beyond that last bare ridge, must 
be the valley of happiness, Diane 
Delacouer's "Happy Valley." 



Chet Bullard turned abruptly 
where the projecting capstone hung 
heavy above a shadowed entrance. 
He entered the blackness within, 
stopped once in choking nausea as 
the first wave of vile air struck 
him, then fought his way on till 
his searching feet found the stair- 
way, and he knew he was descend- 
ing into a pit that held something 
inhumanly horrible — an abomina- 
tion unto all gods of decency and 
right. 

And still there persisted that 
abnormal coolness that made him 
almost light-headed, almost care- 
free. Even the fetid stench ceased 
to offend. His feet moved with 
never a sound to find the first step 
— and the next — and the next. He 
must go cautiously; he must not 
betray his presence until he was 
ready to strike. 

Just where that blow would be 
delivered or against what adver- 
sary he could not tell, and perhaps 
it would be given him only to save 
Diane and Walt by the grace of a 
merciful bullet. It made no differ- 
ence. Nothing made any difference 
any more; they had had their day, 
and now if the night came sudden- 
ly that was all he could ask. And 
still his cautious feet were carry- 
ing him down and yet down. . . . 

H E was far below the surface 
of the ground when he found 
the foot of the stairs. They had 
been a spiral; his hand had touched 
one wall that led him smoothly 
around a sl^ft like a great well. 
And now there was firm rock be- 
neath his feet, where, with one 
hand still guiding him along the 
stone wall, he followed the wall 
into a darkness that was an almost 
solid, opaque black. He seemed lost 
in a great void, smothered in si- 
lence, and buried under the black 
weight of the pressing dark, until 
the sound of a footfall gave him 
sense of direction and of distance. 
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It made soft echoings along rock 
walls that picked up every slight- 
est rustle, and Chet realized again 
how cautious his own advance must 
be. It came toward him, soft, scuf- 
fing, followed the wall where he 
stood . . and Chet felt that ap- 
proaching presence almost upon 
him before he stepped silently out 
and away. 

And in the darkness that blotted 
out his sight he sensed with some 
inner eye the passing ape-man with 
arms rigidly extended, while a wave 
of thankfulness hooded him as he 
realized that in the dark the brute 
was as blind as himself and that 
the terrible thing that had sent 
him could see at a distance only 
with the ape-man’s eyes. 

Here was something definite to 
count on. As long as he remained 
silent, as long as he kept himself 
hidden, he was safe. 

The scuffling footsteps had gone 
to nothing in the distance when 
Chet reached out for the wall and 
went swiftly, carefully, on. The 
messenger had come this way; he 
could hurry now that he knew 
there was safe footing in the dark. 

The wall ended in a sharp cor- 
ner; it formed a right angle, and 
the new surface went on and away 
from him. Chet was debating 
whether he should follow or should 
cast out into the darkness when his 
staring eyes found the first touch 
of light. 

I T came from above, a wavering 
line that trembled to a flame 
which seemed curiously cold. The 
line grew; a foot-wide band of 
light high up on the wall, it thrust 
itself forward like a tendril of the 
horrible plants he had seen. It 
grew on and wrapped itself about 
a great room, while, behind it, cold 
flames flickered and leaped. And 
Chet, so interested was he in the 
motion of this light that seemed 
almost alive, realized only after 



some moments that the light waa 
betraying him. 

He glanced quickly about and 
found himself within a chamber 
of huge proportions. Walls that 
only nature could form reared 
themselves high in the putrescent 
air of the room; they curved into 
a ceiling, and from that ceiling 
there hung a glittering array of 
gems. 

Chet knew them for great stalac- 
tites, and, even as he cast about 
desperately for some secluded nook, 
he marveled at the diamond bril- 
liance of the display. But on the 
smooth floor of stone, where cor- 
responding stalagmites must have 
been, were no traces of crystal 
growths, from which he knew that 
though nature had formed the room 
some other power had fitted it to 
its own use. 

Chet’s eyes were darting swift 
glances about There was no single 
moving thing, no sign of life; ha 
was still undiscovered. But it could 
not last long, this safety; he looked 
vainly for some niche where die 
light would not strike so clearly, so 
betrayingly. 

Across the great chamber was a 
platform fifteen feet above the 
floor. Even at a distance Chet knew 
this was not a natural formation; 
he could see where the stones had 
been cleverly fitted. And now hi* 
eyes, accustomed to the light, saw 
that the platform was carpeted with 
hides and strange furs. There were 
some that hung over the edge; they 
reached almost to the upright block 
like a table or altar at the plat- 
form’s base. On this altar another 
great hide of thick leather wu 
spread; it dragged in places on the 
floor. 

Bare floors, bare walls — no place 
where an intruder could remain con- 
cealed! Suddenly from the lighted 
mouth of another passage he heard 
sounds of many feet; the sounds of 
approaching feet. 
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T HE impulse that threw him 
across the room was born of 
desperation; he raced frantically to 
cross the wide expanse before those 
feet brought their owners within 
view, and he fought to keep his 
panting breath inaudible while he 
tugged at the heavy leather altar 
covering, stiff and thick as a board; 
while he forced his crouching body 
beneath and found space there 
where he could move freely about. 

It walled him In completely on 
the platform side where it hung to 
the floor, but on the other three 
sides there were gaps near the 
floor where the light shone in on 
two pedestals of stone that sup* 
ported the stone top. 

Between the pedestals Chet 
crouched, hardly daring to look, 
hardly daring to breathe, while 
feet, bare and black, tramped shuf- 
flingly past. They went in groups 
—he lost count of their number 
but knew there were hundreds; he 
heard them going to the platform 
above. And, through the sound of 
the naked feet, came disjointed 
fragments of thought that reached 
his brain, transformed to words. 

Mere fragments at first: “ 
back; the Master goes first 1 . . • 
The lights — how grateful is their 
coolness I . , . Who stumbled? Care- 
less and stupid ape! You, Bearer- 
captain, shall take him to the tor- 
ture room; a touch of fire will 
help his infirmity!” 

And there was a cold rage that 
accompanied the last which set 
Chet’s tense nerves a-tingle. But 
there was no fear in the emotion; 
be was quivering with a fierce, in- 
stinctive, animal hate. 

The black feet retraced their 
steps. Then there was silence, and 
Chet knew there was something 
above him on the platform; whether 
one or many he could not tell 
until an interchange of thoughts 
reached him to show there was at 
least more than one. 



“A presence!” some unseen thing 
was thinking. ”1 sense a strange 
mental force!” 

A MOMENT of panic gripped 
Chet at the threat of dis- 
covery. Then he forced himself to 
relax; he tried to make his mind 
a blank; or if not that, to ,think 
of anything but himself— of the 
jungle, the ape-men, of the two 
comrades who had been captured. 

‘‘Patience I” another thinker was 
counseling. “It is the captives; 
they draw near.” And across the 
great room, from the same passage 
where he had entered, Chet heard 
again the sound of bare, scuffing 
feet. 

He could see them at last; he 
dared to stop and peer along the 
floor. Bare feet — black, hairy legs, 
and then came sounds of clumping 
leather that brought Chet’s heart 
into his throat, until, directly be- 
fore the altar that made his shelter, 
he saw the stained shoes and torn 
leggings of Walt Harkness, and 
beside them, the little boots and 
jungle-stained stockings that en- 
cased the slender legs of Made- 
moiselle Diane. 

They were there before him, 
Walt and Diane; he would see 
them if he but dared to look. And, 
from somewhere above, a confusion 
of thought messages poured in 
upon him like the unintelligible 
medley of many voices. Out of 
them came one, clearer, more com- 
manding : 

“Silence! Be still, all 1 Your Mas- 
ter speaks. I shall question the 
captives.” 

And there came to Chet, crouched 
beneath the altar, hardly breathing, 
listening, tense, a battering of 
questioning thoughts. He heard no 
answer from Harkness and Diane, 
but he knew that their minds were 
open pages to the one from whom 
those thought-waves issued. 

“Where are you from? — what 
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part of this globe? . . Another 
world? Impossible! This is our 
own world, Rajj. It is alone. There 
is no nearby star." 

And after a moment, when Hark- 
ness had silently answered, came 
other thoughts: 

"Strange! Strange! This creature 
of an inferior race says that our 
world has joined hands with his; 
that his is greater; that our own 
world, Rajj, is now a satellite of 
his world that he calls by the 
strange name of ‘Earth.’ ” 

T O Chet it seemed that this 
one mysterious thinker, this 
“Master” of an unknown realm, was 
explaining his findings to other 
mysterious beings. There followed a 
babel of released thoughts from 
which Chet got only a confused 
impression of conflicting emotions: 
curiosity, rage, hate, and a cold 
ferocity that bound them into one 
powerful, vindictive whole. 

Again the leader quieted the rest; 
again he laid open the minds of 
Walt and Diane for his exploring 
questions, while Chef mentally lis- 
tened and tried to picture what 
manner of thing this was that held 
two Earth-folk helpless, that called 
them “creatures of an inferior 
race.” 

Super-men? No? Super-beasts, 
these must be. Chet was chilled 
with a nameless horror as he sensed 
the cold deadliness and implacable 
hate in the traces of emotion that 
clung and came to him with the 
thoughts. And his imagination 
balked at trying to picture thinking 
creatures so abominably vile as 
these thinkers must be. 

The questions went on and on. 
Chet lost all sense of time. He had 
the feeling that the two hdpless 
prisoners were being m^tally 
flayed. No thought, no hidden emo- 
tion, but was stripped from them 
and displayed before the mental 
gaze of these inhuman inquisitors. 



No physical' torture could have 
been more revolting. 

And at last the ordeal was ended. 
Chet had forgotten Schwartzmann’s 
men until the "Master’s” order re- 
called them to his mind. “Bring the 
other captives!” the unspoken 
thought commanded. 

C HET crouched low to see from 
under the hanging leather. 
Naked feet shuffled aimlessly; they 
were raised and put down again in 
the same position, until the dazed 
and hypnotized blacks received 
their orders and drew Diane and 
Harkness to one side. Then other 
leather-shod feet came into view 
as Max and his companions were 
brought forward. 

But there was no more question- 
ing. "Perhaps another day we shall 
amuse ourselves with them,” a 
thinker said. Chet, for the first 
time was paying no attention. 

A slit in the leather — it might 
have been where a spear had en- 
tered to slay a dinosaur in some 
earlier age — served now as a peep- 
hole from which Chet saw two grey 
and lifeless faces that were ex- 
pressionless as stone. And, as if 
their bodies, too, were carved from 
granite, Diane and Harkness stood 
motionless. 

He saw the blacks; saw that all 
eyes were on the other prisoner! 
Only Harkness and Diane stood 
with lowered gaze, staring stonily 
at the floor where the leather hung. 
And through Chet’s mind flashed a 
quick impulse that set his nerves 
thrilling and quivering, though be 
checked the emotion in an instant 
lest some other mind should sense 
it. 

Those other minds were not con- 
tacting Walt and Diane now. Could 
he reach them? Chet wondered. 
That they were conscious, that 
they knew with horrible clearness 
every detail of what went on, Chet 
was certain; his "own brief experi- 
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ence that first night on the pyramid 
bad taught him that. And now if 
these two could see and compre- 
hend what they saw; if only he 
could send them a word — one flash- 
ing message of hope! His hands 
were working swiftly at his belt. 

The detonite pistol slipped si- 
lently From its sheath. And as 
silently he placed it on the floor 
where the two were looking, then 
slid it cautiously underneath the 
leather that just cleared the floor. 

H IS eye was close to the nar- 
row slit. Did a change of ex- 
pression flash for an instant across 
the face of Walt Harkness? Was 
it only imagination, or was there 
the briefest flicker of life in the 
dead eyes of Diane Delacouer? 
Chet could not be sure, but he 
dared to hope. 

The “Master” was speaking. To 
Chet came a conviction that he 
must not fail to hear these thoughts. 
He restored the pistol to his belt. 

“And now the time has come,” 
flashed the message. “One thousand 
times has Rajj circled the sun since 
we put his light behind us and 
came down to the dark place that 
bad been prepared. 

“One hundred others and myself; 
we were the peerless leaders of a 
peerless race. To produce the mar- 
velous mentality that made us what 
we were, all the forces of evolu- 
tion had been laboring for ages. 
We were supreme, and for us there 
was nothing left; no further 
growth. 

“Then, what said Vashta, the All- 
Wise One? That I and a hundred 
chosen ones should descend into the 
dark, there to live until a new 
world was ready for us, lest our 
great race of Krargh perish,” Chet 
started at the name. Krargh! It 
was the same word that Towahg 
had used. 

The mental message went on: 
"And we alone survive. Our 



world of Rajj is a wasteland where 
once we and our fellows lived. And 
we have been patient, awaiting the 
day. The biped beasts, as you 
know, have been our food; we 
have trained them to be our slaves 
as well. By the power of our in- 
vincible minds we have sent them 
out to do our bidding and bring 
in more of the man-herd for 
slaughter when we hungered. 

“ A ND now, remember the words 
of Vashta, the All-Wise: 
'until a new world is ready.’ O 
Peerless Ones, the new world waits. 
These ignorant, white animals have 
brought the word. We had thought 
that Vashta meant us to make a 
new world of our old world of 
Rajj, but what of this new world 
called Earth? Perhaps that will be 
ours.” 

Chet felt the thinker break in on 
his own thoughts. 

“One thousand years, but not to 
a day. Tell us, O Keeper of the 
Records, when is the time?” 

And another’s thoughts came in 
answer: “Six days, Master; six 

days more.” 

The leader’s thoughts crashed in 
with an almost physical violence: 

"On the sixth night we shall go 
outl In darkness we have lived; 
in darkness we shall emerge. Then 
shall we feast in the arena of 
Vashta as we did of old. We shall 
see this new world; we shall breed 
and people the world; we shall 
take up our lives again. 

“Let the captives live!” he com- 
manded. “Feed them well. They 
shall be the sacrifice to Vashta — 
all but the woman. She shall see 
the blood of the others flow on 
the altar stone; then shall she come 
to me.” 

There was a chorus of mental 
protests; of counter claims. The 
leader quieted them as before. 

“I am Master of All,” he told 
them. “Would you dispute with«me 
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over this beast of the Earth — a 
creature of no menial growth? Ab- 
surd! But she interests me some- 
what; I will find her amusing for 
a time.” 

T HERE were bearers who came 
crowding in; and again in 
groups they left. They were on 
the side where Chet dared not look, 
but he knew each group of blacks 
meant a mysterious something that 
was being carried carefully. 

And somewhere in the confusion 
of black, shuffling feet the others 
vanished. No sight of Walt or 
Diane did the slitted leather give; 
only a motley crew of blacks who 
were left, and a wall, high-sprung 
to a glittering ceiling, and flaming, 
cold fire that ebbed and flowed till 
the room’s last occupant was gone. 
Then the flames faded to dense 
blackness where only fitful images 
on the retina of Chet’s staring eyes 
flared and waned, and ghostly 
voices seemed still whispering 
through the clamoring silence of 
the room. . . . 

They were echoing within his 
brain and l^rshly at his taut nerves 
as he made his slow way toward 
the passage through which he had 
come. Despite their terror-filled 
urging he did not run, but took 
one silent, cautious step at a time, 
until, after centuries of waiting, 
his eye9 found a square of light 
that was blinding; and he knew 
that he was stumbling through the 
portal in the top of the pyramid 
of Vashta — Vashta the All-Wise — 
unholy preceptor of ah inhuman 
race. 

CHAPTER XXII 
Sacrifice 

OWN in the pyramid! You 
went down there?” Herr 
Kreiss forgot even his absorbing 
experiments to exclaim incredu- 
lously at Chet’s report. 



Guided by Towahg, Chet had re- 
turned to Happy Valley. Then 
had been six days and nightB to 
be spent, and he felt that he should 
tell Kreiss what he had learned. 

’•Yes," said Chet dully; “yes, [ 
went down.” 

He was seated on a rock in the 
enclosure they had built. He raised 
his deep-sunk, sleepless eyes to 
stare at the house where he and 
Walt had worked. There Walt and 
Diane were to have made their 
home; Chet found something in. 
finitely pathetic now in the un- 
finished shelter: its very crudities 
seemed to cry aloud against the 
blight that had fallen upon tbi 
place. 

“And what was there?” Krein 
demanded. “This hypnotic power— 
was it an attribute of the ape-men 
themselves? That seems highly im- 
probable. Or was there something 
else — some other source of th* 
thought waves or radiations of 
mental force?” 

Chet was still answering almost 
in monosyllables. “Something else, 1 
he told Kreiss. 

“Ah,” exclaimed the scientist, *1 
should have liked to see them. Suck 
mental attainment! Such control of 
the great thought-force which with 
us is so little developed! Mind- 
pure mentality — carried to thit 
stage of conscious development, 
would be worthy of our bighefl 
admiration. I should like to mo# 
such men.” 

“They’re not men,’* said Chit; 
"they’re — they’re — ” 

He knew how unable he was to 
put into words his impression of 
the unseen things, and he Bud* 
denly became voluble with hate. 

"God knows what they are!” bo 
exclaimed, "but they’re not men. 
‘Mind’, you say; ‘mentality!’ Well, 
if those coldly devilish things «*• 
an example of what mind cb 
evolve into when there’s no de- 
cency of soul along with it, then 
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I tell you hell’s full of some mar- 
velous minds !" 

He sprang abruptly to his feet. 
‘Tve got to get out of here," he 
said ; “I can’t stand it. Four more 
days, and that’s the end of it all. 
I’m going back to the ship. I saw 
it from up on the divide. Still 
buried in gas — but I’m going back. 
If I could just get in there I 
might do something. There’s all 
our supplies — our storage of de- 
tonite; I might do some good work 
yet!" 

H E was pacing up and down 
restlessly where a path had 
been worn on the grassy knoll, 
worn by his feet and the pitiful, 
bruised feet he had seen from his 
shelter in the pyramid; worn by 
Walt and Diane — his comrades 1 
And they were helpless; their 
whole hope lay in him ! The 
thought of his own impotence was 
maddening. He poured out the 
story of his experience in the 
pyramid, as if the telling might 
give him relief. 

Kreiss sat in silence, listening to 
it all. He broke in at last. 

“Wait I" he ordered. ‘‘There are 
some questions I would have an- 
swered. You said once that they 
found us — these devils that you 
tell of — because of the trail that I 
left. That is true?" 

“Yes," Chet agreed irritably, “but 
what of it? It’s all over now." 

“Possibly not," Herr Kreiss de- 
murred; “quite possibly not. The 
fault, it appears, was mine. Who 
shall say where the results of that 
fault shall lead? 

“And you say that these think- 
ing creatures are devils, and that 
they plan to sacrifice your good 
friends to strange gods; and still 
the fault leads on." Herr Kreiss, 
to whom cause and effect were 
sure guides, seemed meditating 
upon the strange workings of im- 
mutable laws. 



“And you say that if you could 
reach the interior of your ship you 
might perhaps be of help. Yes, it 
is so! And the ship is engulfed 
in a fluid sea, but the sea is of 
gas. Now in that I am not to 
blame, and yet — and — yet — they all 
tie in together at the last; yes!” 
“What are you talking about?” 
demanded Chet Bullard harshly. 
“It’s no use to moralize on who 
is to blame. If you know anything 
to do, speak up; if not — " 

Herr Kreiss raised his spare 
frame erect. “I shall do better than 
that,” he stated; “I shall act.” And 
Chet stared curiously after, as the 
thin figure clambered up on the 
rocks and vanished into the cave. 

H E forgot him then and turned 
to stare moodily across the 
enclosure that had been the scene 
of their battle. Kreiss had done 
good work there: he had scared 
the savages into a panic fear. Chet 
was seeing again the scenes of that 
night when a faint explosion came 
from the rocks at his side. He 
looked up to see Herr Kreiss stag- 
ger from the cave. 

Eyebrows and lashes were gone; 
his hair was singed short; but 
his thick glasses had protected his 
eyes. He breathed deeply of the 
outside air as he regarded the rem- 
nant of a bladder that once had 
held a sample of green gas. Then, 
without a word of explanation, he 
turned again into the cave where 
a thin trickle of smoke was is- 
suing. 

Ragged and torn, his clothes 
were held together by bits of vine. 
There were longer ropes of the 
same material that made a sling 
on his shoulders when he reap- 
peared. And, tied in the sling, were 
bundles; one large, one small, but 
sagging with weight. Both were 
bound tightly in wrappings of 
broad leaves. 

“We will go now,” Herr Kreiss 
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stated; “there is no time to be 
lost.” 

“Go? Go where?” Chet’s ques- 
tion echoed his utter bewilder- 
ment. 

“To the ship! Come, savage!” — 
he motioned to Towahg — “I did 
not do well when I made my way 
alone. You shall lead now.” 

“He’s crazy,” Chet told himself 
half aloud: “his motor’s shot and 
his controls are jammed! Oh, well; 
what’s the difference? I might as 
well spend the time this way as 
any. I meant to go back to the 
old ship once more.” 

Kreiss’ arm still troubled from 
the wound he had got in the fight, 
but Chet could not induce him to 
share his load. 

"Es ist mein recht /’ he grum- 
bled, and added cryptically: “To 
each man this only is sure — that 
he must carry his own cross.” And 
Chet, with a shrug, let him have 
his way. 

T HERE was little said on the 
trip. Chet was as silent and 
uncommunicative as Kreiss when, 
for the last time, he paused on the 
divide to see the green glint from 
a distant ship, then plunged with 
the others into a forest as unreal 
as all this experience now seemed. 

And at the last, when the red 
light of late afternoon ensanguined 
a wild world, they came to the 
smoke of Fire Valley, and a thou- 
sand fumeroles, little and big, that 
emitted their flame and gas. And 
one, at the lower end of the val- 
ley had built up a great mound of 
greasy mud from whose top issued 
hot billows of green gas. It was 
here that Kreiss paused and un- 
slung his pack. 

“Take this,” he told Chet; and 
the pilot dragged his reluctant eyes 
from the view of the nearby cyl- 
inder enveloped in green clouds. 
The scientist was handing him the 
larger of the two packages. It was 



bulky but light; Chet took it by 
a loop in one of the vines. 

“Careful!” warned Kreiss. “I have 
worked on it for a month; you see, 
my equipment was not so good. I 
thought that the time might come 
when it would be put to use, only 
first I must conquer the gas — which 
I now prepare to do.” 

“I don’t understand," Chet pro- 
tested. 

“You are a Master Pilot of the - 
World?” questioned Kreiss, and 
Chet nodded. 

“And the control on your ship 
was a modification of the new ball- 
control mechanism such as U used 
on the latest of the high-level 
liners?” 

Again Chet nodded. 

“Then, if ever you are so for- 
tunate, Herr Bullard, as to see once 
more that device on one of those 
ships, will you examine it care- 
fully? And, stamped on the un- 
der side, you will find — ” 

“The patent marking,” said Chet; 
then stopped short as the light of 
understanding blazed into his brain. 

“Patented,” he reflected; “that’s 
what it says,” and a wondering 
comprehension was in his voice: 
“patented by H. Kreiss, of Austriil 
You — you are the inventor?” 

“X DID not speak with entire 

X truth to Herr Schwartzmann," 
admitted Kreiss, “on that occasion 
when I told him I could not re- 
build the control you had demol- 
ished. With your equipment on the 
ship I could have done a quite 
creditable job, but even now,”— hi 
pointed to the leaf-wrapped bundle 
in Chet’s hand — “with copper I 
have hammered from the rocks, and 
with silver and gold and even iron 
which I found occurring in a quite 
novel manner, I have done not m 
badly.” 

“This is — this is — ” Chet stared 
at the object in his hand; hit 
tongue could not be brought to 
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ipeak the words, "But what use? 
How can I get in? The gas—” 

"Cause and effect 1” stated Herr 
Doktor Kreiss of the Institute at 
Vienna, and once more he seemed 
addressing a class and taking pleas- 
ure in his ability to dispense 
knowledge. “It is the law of the 
universe. 

“I perform an act. It is a cause 
—I have invoked the law. And the 
effects go out like circling waves 
in an endless ocean of time for- 
ever beyond our reach. 

“But we can do other acts, pro- 
duce other causes, and sometimes 
we can neutralize thereby the ef- 
fects of the first. I do that now.” 
He picked up the second bundle 
in its wrapping of leaves ; it was 
heavy for him to manage with his 
wounded arm. “This is all that I 
hive,” be said! “I must place it 
•urely. 

"Go down toward the ship," he 
ordered. "Wait where it is safe. 
Then when the gas ceases you will 
hive but three minutes. Three min- 
utes I— remember I Lose no time at 
the port I" 

He had reached the base of the 
hill of mud. He was on the wind- 
ward side; above him the fumerole 
wu grunting and roaring. And, to 
Chet, the thin figure, gaunt and 
ungiinly and absurd in its wrap- 
pings of dilapidated garments, be- 
came somenow tremendous, vague- 
ly symbolic. He could not get it 
clearly, but there was something 
there of the cool, reasoning sure- 
noi of science itself — an indomi- 
table pressing on toward whatever 
goal the law might lead one to; 
but Kreiss was human as well. He 
topped once and looked about him. 

"A laboratory — this world!” he 
etdaimed. "Virgin! Untouched! 

• . So much to be learned; so 
®ach to be done! And mine would 
^ been the glory and fame of 
itr 

Ha turned hesitantly, almost 



apologetically, toward Chet stand- 
ing motionless and unspeasing with 
the wonder of this turn of events. 

"Should you be so fortunate as 
to survive,” began Kreiss, "perhaps 
you would be so kind — my name — 
I would not want it*- lost.” He 
straightened abruptly. 

"Go I" he ordered. “Get as near 
as you can!” His feet were climb- 
ing steadily up the slippery ascent. 

T HE faintest breath of the gas 
warned Chet back. Almost in- 
finitely diluted, it still set him 
choking while the tears streamed 
down his face. But he worked his 
way as near the ship as he dared, 
and he saw through the tears that 
Still blinded his stinging eyes the 
tall figure of Kreiss as he reached 
the top. 

A table of 6teaming mud was thsre, 
and Kreiss was sinking ■ into it as 
he struggled forward. At the cen- 
ter was a hot throat where fumes 
like a breath from hell roared and 
choked with the strangling of its 
own gas. The figure writhed as a 
whirl of green enveloped it, threw 
itself forward. From one out- 
stretched hand an object fell to- 
ward the throat; its leafy wrap- 
ping was whipped sharply for an 
instant by the coughing breath. . . . 

And then, where the hot blast 
had been, and the forming clouds 
and the erupting mud, was a pillar 
of fire — a white flame that thun- 
dered into the sky. 

Straight and clean, like the 
sword of some guardian angel, it 
stood erect — a line of dazzling light 
in a darkening sky. And the fumes 
of green had vanished at its touch. 

But Kreiss! Chet found himself 
running toward the fumerole. He 
must save him, drag him back. Then 
he knew with a certainty that ad- 
mitted oF no question that for 
Kreiss there was no help; that for 
this man of science the laws of 
cause and effect were no longer 
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operative on the plane of Earth. 
The heat would have killed him, 
but the enveloping gas must have 
reached him first. And he had sac- 
rificed himself for what? — that he, 
Chet, might reach the ship! . . 
Before Chet’s eyes was a silvery 
cylinder whose closed port was 
plainly marked. 

N O gas now! No glint of green 1 
The way was clear, and the 
slim figure of Chet Bullard was 
checked in its rush toward a mound 
of mud and the body of a man that 
lay next a blasting column of 
flame; he turned instead to throw 
himself through the clean air to- 
ward the ship that was free of 
gas. 

“Three minutes!” This was what 
Kreiss had said; this was the al- 
lotted time. In three minutes he 
must reach the ship, force open 
the long unused port, get inside — ! 

At one side, across the level lava 
rock he saw Towahg. The savage 
was running at top speed. He had 
thrown away his bow, dropping it 
lest it impede his flight from this 
terrifying witchcraft he had seen. 
There had been a witch-doctor in 
Towahg’s tribe; the savage knew 
sorcery when he saw it. But never 
had his witch-doctor changed green 
gas to a column of fire; and this 
white sorcerer, Kreiss, powerful as 
he was, had been struck down by 
the fire-god before Towahg’s eyes. 
Towahg ran as if the roaring fin- 
ger of flame might reach after him 
at any instant. 

Chet saw this in a glance — knew 
the reason for the black’s deser- 
tion; then lost all thought of him 
and of Kreiss and even of the 
waiting ship. For, in the same 
glance, he saw, springing from be- 
hind a lava block, the heavy figure 
of a man. 

Black as any ape, hairy of face, 
roaring strange oaths, the man 
threw himself upon Chet! It was 



Schwartzmann ; and, mingled witb 
profane exclamations, were the 
words: "the ship— und I take it 
for mineself!” And his heavy body 
hurled itself down upon the lighter 
man in the instant that Chet drew 
his pistol. 

But, tearing through Chet's mind, 
was no rage against this man as 
an enemy in himself; he thought 
only of Kreiss’ words; "Three min- 
Utes! Lose no time at the port!” 
And now the brave sacrifice! It 
would be in vain. He twisted him- 
self about, so that his shoulder 
might receive the human projectile 
that was crashing upon him. 

CHAPTER XXIII 
The Might of the “ Master " 

A S with other measures of mat- 
ters earthly, time is a relative 
gauge. Nowhere is this more ap- 
parent than in those moments of 
mental stress when time passes in 
a flash or, conversely, drags each 
lagging minute into hours of time- 
less length. 

“Three minutes!” The word# 
clanged and reverberated through 
Chet’s brain. And it seemed, as he 
strained and struggled and was 
forced backward and yet backward 
by the weight of his antagonist, 
that those three minutes had long 
since passed, and other three’s 
without end. 

The enemy’s leaping body had 
been upon him before the detonite 
pistol was half drawn. And now 
he fought desperately; he felt only 
the jar of blows that landed on 
his half-covered face. There was 
no sting or pain, only the crashing 
thud that made strange clamor and 
confusion in his head. But he 
ducked and blocked awkwardly 
with the one arm that held the 
package Kreiss had given him, 
while the other hand that gripped 
the pistol was twisted behind him. 
No chance here for clever block- 
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ing, no room for quick foot-work; 
weight was telling, and the weight 
was all in favor of his big oppo- 
nent. 

Chet knew that possession of 
the gun was vital. Flashingly it 
came to him that Schwartzmann 
had not fired: his pistol, then, was 
lost, or he was out of ammunition. 
And now Chet’s hand that held 
the gun with the six precious 
charges of detonite was fast in 
the clutch of a huge paw, and the 
pain of that twisted arm was send- 
ing searing flashes to his brain. 

A twist of the body, and the 
pain relaxed. He dropped the leaf- 
wrapped package to the ground, 
and, with the free hand, shot over 
a blow that brought a grunt of 
pain from Schwartzmann and a gush 
of blood that smeared the black, 
hairy face. He took one stiff jolt 
himself on his half-averted head 
that he might counter with another 
to flatten that crushed and painful 
nose. 

F OR one brief instant Schwartz- 
mann’s free hand was raised 
protecttngly to his face so con- 
torted with rage; for one brief in- 
stant, below that big fist, there 
showed the contour of a jaw; and, 
with every ounce of weight that 
Chet could put into the swing, he 
came up from under in that same 
instant with a smashing left that 
connected with the exposed jaw. 

The hand that gripped his gun- 
hand did not let go completely, 
but Chet felt the steel-hard rigid- 
ity of that arm relax, and abrupt- 
ly he knew that he could beat this 
man down if he once got clear. He 
didn’t need the gun; he needed 
only to get both hands free. And, 
despite the arm that clung and 
Bwung with his, he managed to 
WTench himself into a sideways 
throw of his whole body at the in- 
stant he unclosed his hand. The 
slim barrel of the detonite pistol 



described a flashing arc through 
the clear air and clattered along 
the lava underneath a big shining 
surface of metal. 

And then, in a breath-taking 
flash of understanding, Chet knew. 

He knew he was beside the ship: 
he saw the closed port and the 
self-retracting lever that would 
open it, and he saw it through 
clear air where no taint of the 
green gas was apparent. 

He was certain that he had been 
fighting for an interminable time, 
yet before him the air was clear. 
It was impossible, but true; and 
he threw the half-stunned body of 
Schwartzmann from him. Then, in- 
stead of following it with punish- 
ing blows, be sprang toward the 
port. 

W ITH one hand on the lever, 
he turned to dart a glance 
toward the column of flame. It was 
gone! And in its place came green, 
billowing gas that was coughed 
and spewed into the air to be 
caught up in the steady breeze that 
blew directly from the vent. 

Beside him, his antagonist, prone 
on the lava floor, dragged himself 
beneath the ship to reach for the 
gun. Chet paid no heed; his every 
thought — his whole being, it 
seemed — was focused upon the 
lever that turned so slowly, that 
let fall, at last, a lock whose re- 
leasing mechanism clanged loudly 
through the metal wall. 

The outer port, a thin door that 
served only to streamline the open- 
ing, swung open under Chet’s hand. 
And, while he held his breath till 
his pumping heart Bet his whole 
body to pulsing, he drew himself 
into the ship as the green cloud 
wrapped thickly about. But first 
he bent to grasp the knotted vines 
and leathery leaves that enclosed 
a bulky package. 

The port closed silently upon 
its soft-faced gasket; it was gas- 
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tight when no pressure was apC body over which he stumbled at 
plied. And Chet stumbled and times. He saw it now — the body of 
reached blindly till he fell beside Schwartzmann’s henchman, killed 
the huge inner compression port, those long weeks before but pre- 
while the breath of gas that had served in the ceaseless flow of gas. 
touched him tore with ripping But now, sprawled across it, was 
talons at his throat. another and bulkier shape. Sight- 

More measureless time — whether less eyes stared upward from a 
hours or minutes Chet could never face turned to the cruel gas clouds 
have told — and he sat upright and and the hideous green moon above, 
tried to believe the utterly incred- The mouth S“jged open in a black, 
ible story that his eyes were telling, bearded face, and one hand still 
A short passage and a control clutched a pistol. It would have 
room beyond! It was just as they shattered his human opponent had 
had left it; was it days or years the man been given an instant 
before? The shattered control cage more, but against the enemy that 
was there, the familiar instrument rolled down and overwhelmed him 
board, the very bar of metal with in billowing clouds no weapon 
which he had wrought such havoc could prevail. Herr Schwartzmann 
in that wild moment of demolition; had fought his last fight, 
it was all crystal clear under the 

flooding light of the nitron illu- ^T^HE package — the last gift of 
minator! X Kreiss — was still securely 

wrapped. It lay on the metal floor. 
j^^ES, it was true! He, Chet Bui- Chet stooped to lift it, to work at 
X lard, was staring wide-eyed at the knotted vines and lay off the 
his own control-room, in his own thick wrappings of fibrous leaves, 
ship— his and Walt’s — and he was until he stood at last, under the 
alone! The remembrance of Walt white glare of the bubbling nitron 
and Diane, and the realization that bulb, to stare and stare wordlessly 
now, by some miracle, he might be at the cage of metal bars in bis 
of help, brought him to his feett 1 hand. 

He sprang toward a lookout Crude! — yes; no finely polished 

where the last light of day was mechanism, this; no one of the 
gone ancf a monstrouB moon shone many connection clips that the 
down > upon a world of ghastly other had had, either. But Chet 
green. Yet, through the gas, every knew he could solder on the hun- 
detail of the world outside showed dreds of wires that made the 
clear; even the giant fumerole that nervous system of the control and 
had been the funeral pyre of a fed the current to the cage; and 
man of science; even the mound Kreiss had believed it would work I 
of ashes at itB top which the mov- l^iere was no thought of delay 
ing air was blowing in dusty puffs in Chet's mind, no waiting for 
until spouting mud fell back to daylight. This was the fourth night 
hide them from si^ht. since he had been in that place 

Chet cursed the gas for the dim- of horror, since, above him in that 
ness that clouded his eyes, and he Stygian pit, an inhuman satanic 
rubbed at them savagely as he something had said: . . the cap- 

turned and walked to a side look- tives ■ a sacrifice to Vashta 
out. on the sixth night. 

Through the riot of impressions Chet threw off the rags that once 
of the fight outside the port, he had been a trim khaki jacket and 
had known that there was a human went feverishly to work. And 
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through the time that was left 
he drove himself desperately. The 
hours so few and each hour' so 
short! As he worked with seem- 
ingly countless strands of heavy 
cables, where each strand must be 
traced back and its point of con- 
nection determined, he knew how 
long each dreadful minute must be 
for the two captives deep inside 
the Dark Moon. 

I T was as well, perhaps, that Chet 
did not have the power of dis- 
tant sight, that he had no messen- 
ger like those from the pyramid 
who might have gone down in that 
place and have sent him by mental 
television a picture of what was 
there. For he would have seen that 
which could have lent no clarity 
of vision to his deep-sunk eyes nor 
skill to the touch of fumbling, 
tired hands. 

Walt Harkness, no longer under 
hypnotic control, . stood in a dim- 
lit room carved from solid stone; 
stood, and stared despairingly at 
the surrounding walls and at the 
pair of giant ape-men who guard- 
ed the one doorway. And, clinging 
to his hand, was a girl; and she, 
too. had been released from the 
invisible bonds. She was speaking: 
“No, Walter; we both saw it; 
it must be true. It was Chet’s pis- 
tol; he was there in that horrible 
place. And I will not give up. He 
will save us at the last; I know 
itl He will save us from the in- 
human cruelty of those terrible 
things. He shoots straight, Chet 
does; and he will give us a bullet 
apiece from the gun — the last kind- 
ly act of a friend. That’s what 
the signal meant.” 

“Then why did he wait! Why 
didn’t he do it then?” Walt Hark- 
ness had made the same demand 
a hundred times. 

And Diane answered as always: 
"I don’t know, Walter, I— don’t — 
know.” 



Chet, cursing insanely at strange 
machines — equilibrators that con- 
trolled the longitudinal and trans- 
verse and rotative stability of the 
ship and that refused to take their 
electrical charge — knew with hor- 
rible certainty that the last night 
had come. But to the two humans, 
in the depths of this world where 
all knowledge of time was lost, 
the knowledge came only when 
they were dragged by their guards 
into a familiar room. 

A PE-MEN were all about; they 
stared unwinkingly at the 
captives who stared back again in 
an effort to keep their eyes avert- 
ed from the monstrous repulsive- 
ness on the platform above them, 
till their eyes were drawn to meet 
the compelling gaze of the “Mas- 
ter” of a lost race. 

A something which, at ^\first 
glance, seemed all head — this was 
the “Master.” The naked body, so 
skeleton-thin, was shrunken and 
distorted; it was withered and 
leathery-brown, like the aged parch- 
ment of mummified flesh. It was 
seated in a resplendent chair, whose 
radiating handles were for its car- 
rying; and, above it, the head, so 
incredibly repulsive, was made 
more hideous by its travestied re- 
semblance to human form. 

Soft, pulpy and wetly smooth — 
a ten-foot sac, enclosed in a mem- 
brane of dead gray shot through 
with flickerings of color that flamed 
and died — the whole pulsing mass 
was supported in a sling of golden 
cloth. And, dominating it, in the 
center of that flabby forehead, a 
focal point for the gaze of the 
horrified observers, was a single 
glassy and lidless eye. 

Cold, unchanging, entirely ex- 
pressionless except for the fixed 
ferocity that was there, the eye 
was a yellow disk of hate, where 
quivering lines of violet culminat- 
ed in a central, flaming point; and 
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that point of living fire swelled 
prodigiously before their staring 
eyes. It seemed to expand, to slowly 
draw their senses — their very selves 
— from their bodies, to plunge them 
down to annihilation in that fiery 
pit where a soundless voice was 
speaking, 

“Slaves! Apes! Take the cap- 
tives to the great altar rock of 
Vashta, to the Holy of Holies. The 
others you were permitted to 
slaughter for our food; hold these 
two safely. For one shall die slow- 
ly for Vashta’s pleasure, and one 
shall live on for mine. And we 
would not have them under our 
mental control, so guard them well; 
the offering is more pleasing to 
Vashta when the blood in his cup 
flows from a creature unbound both 
in body and mind.” And the two 
helpless humans found themselves 
released from the flaming pit that 
became again but an eye in the 
forehead of a loathsome thing. 

T HEY were fully conscious of 
their surroundings as they 
were herded up through the pyra- 
mid and out into the night, where 
rough, calloused hands seized them 
and dragged them to a smooth 
table-top of rock that stood only 
slightly above the ground before 
the great rocky pile. Stunned, 
waiting dumbly, they saw swarm- 
ing ape-men clustered like bees on 
the lower pyramid face; they saw 
coverings of stone being removed 
and a great recess laid open, while 
the ape-things dropped in awe be- 
fore a grotesque and horrible 
beast-head carved from a single 
piece of stone. 

The eyes of the beast shone 
with some cold, hidden light. They 
seemed fixed hungrily upon a cup 
in a distorted hand, and, though 
the cup was empty, there was 
promise of its being filled. For lit- 
tle sluices of stone sloped from 
the place where the captives stood, 



and they ended above the cup so 
that the life-blood of a slaughtered 
creature, or a sacrificed man, might 
pour splashingly in, a streaming 
draught for this blood-thirsty god. 

The arena filled with abominable 
life. Now, in the dark silence of 
a moonless night, the cold stan 
shone down on a gathering of spec- 
tators, wild and unreal — nameless, 
spectral horrors of a blood-chill, 
ing dream. 

The flat capstone of the pyramid 
was the resting place of the “Mas- 
ter”; his huge head showed pulpy 
and gray above the glittering gold 
of the metal carrying-chair where 
a misshapen body was seated. 
Others like him had poured from 
the pyramid, carried by thousands 
of slaves to their places about the 
arena. 

Monsters of prodigious strength, 
their forebears must have been, but 
this degenerate product of evolu- 
tionary forces had lost all firmness 
of flesh. Their bodies, sacrificed 
for the development of the bulbous 
heads, were mere appendages, fit 
only for the propagation of their 
kind and for the digestion of hu- 
man food. 

T HE clean air of night was 
polluted with abominable odors 
as it swept over the exudations 
of those glistening, pulpy masses. 
To the two waiting humans on the 
great sacrificial stone came a dead- 
ening of the senses, as an execu- 
tioner, armed with strange tor- 
turing instruments, drew near. But, 
of the two, one, clinging hopeless- 
ly to the other, abruptly stifled 
the dry choking sobs in her throat 
to lift her head in sharp, listening 
alertness. 

Walt Harkness was speaking u> 
a dead, emotionless tone: 

“Chet has failed us; he is prob- 
ably dead. Good-by, dear — " 

But his words were interrupted 
and smothered by a breathless 
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itrangling voice. Diane Delacouer, 
, taring with agonized eyeB into the 
night was calling to him: 

“Listen I Oh, listen! It’s the 
ship, Walter! It’s the ship! It’s 
not the wind! I’m not dreaming 
nor insane! Chet is coming with 
the ship!” o 

It was as well that Chet Bullard 
could not see the two, could not 
hear that voice, trembling and vi- 
brant with an impossible, heart- 
gripping hope; andV surely it was 
well that be could net share their 
emotions when, for them, the si- 
lence became fainily resonant, 
when the distant, humming, drum- 
ming reverberation grew to a nerve- 
shattering roar, when the black 
night was ripped apart by the pas- 
sage of a meteor-Bhip that shrieked 
and thundered through the scream- 
ing air close above the arena, while, 
with the rock beneath them still 
shuddering from the blasting voice 
of that full exhaust, the sky above 
bunt into dazzling flame. 

F OR Chet in that control-room 
that was darkened that he 
might see the world outside — Chet, 
grim and haggard and stained of 
fact and with thin-drawn lips that 
Med unheeded where his teeth had 
clamped down on them — Chet Bul- 
lard, Master Pilot of the World, 
1 Uu no thought nor emotion to 
•pare for aught beyond the reach 
of his hand. He was throwing his 
ship at a speed that was sheer sui- 
cide over a strange terrain flashing 
under and close below. 

He overshot the target on the 
first try. The twin beams of his 
•earchlights picked up the daz- 
zling black and white of the arena; 
it was before him! — under him!— 
kwt far astern in one single in- 
itant that was ended as it began. 
But his hand, ready on a release 
key, pressed as he passed, and the 
*ky behind him turned blazing 
bright with the cloud of flare-dust 



that made white flame as it fell. 

Such speed was not meant for 
close work; nor was a ship expect- 
ed to hit dense air with a blast 
such as this on full. Even through 
the thick insulated walls came a 
terrible scream. Like voices of hu- 
mans in agony, the tortured air 
shrieked its protest while Chet 
threw on the bow-blast to check 
them and slanted slowly, slowly 
upward in a great loop whose tre- 
mendous size was an indication of 
the speed and the slow turning 
that was all Chet could stand and 
live through. 

H E came in more slowly the 
next time. Floodlights in the 
under-Bkin of the ship were blazing 
white, and whiter yet were the star- 
flares that he dropped one after 
another. Brighter than the sunlight 
of the brightest day this globe had 
ever seen, the sky, ablaze with 
dazzling fire, shone down in vivid 
splendor to drain every shadow 
and half-light and leave only the 
hard contrast of black and white. 

In the nose of the ship was a .50 
caliber gun. Chet sprayed the pyra- 
mid top, but it is doubtful if the 
two below heard the explosions. 
They must have seen the whole 
cap of the mountain of rock vanish 
as if, feather-light, it had been 
snatched up in a gust of wind. 
But perhaps they had eyes only 
for each other and for a glittering, 
silvery 6hip that came crashing to- 
ward the place where they stood, 
that checked itself on thunderous 
exhausts; then touched the hard 
floor of the arena as softly as the 
caress of a master hand on the 
controls. 

But from them came no cry nor 
exclamation of joy; they were 
dazed, Chet saw, when he threw 
open the port. They were walking 
slowly, unbelievingly, toward him 
till Diane faltered. Then Chet 
leaped forward to sweep the droop- 
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ing, ragged figure up into his arms 
while he hustled Harkness ahead 
and closed the port upon them all. 
But, still haggard and stern of 
face, he left the fainting girl to 
Harkness’ care while he sprang for 
a ball-control and a firing key that 
released a hail of little .50 caliber 
shells whose touch could plough 
the earth with the ripping sword 
of an avenging god. 

And later — a pulverous mass 
where a huge pyramid had been; 
smoking rock in a great oval of 
shattered crumbling blocks; and, 
under all the cold light of the 
stars, no sign of life but for a 
screaming, frantic mob of ape-men, 
freed and fleeing from the broken 
bondage of masters now crushed 
and dead! 

All this Chet’s straining, blood- 
shot eyes saw clearly before bis 
hand on the firing key relaxed, 
before he covered his eyes with 
trembling hands as realization of 
their own release rushed over- 
whelmingly upon him, 

T HERE were supplies of cloth- 
ing in the ship— jackets, knee- 
length trousers, silken blouses, 
boots, and even snug-fitting, fash- 
ionable caps. Very unlike the 
ragged wanderers of the mountain- 
ous wastes were the three, who 
stood safely to windward of a 
spouting fumerole. 

Mud, coughed hoarsely from a 
hot throat, and green, billowing 
gas! — there was nothing now to 
show that here was the scene of 
a companion’s last moments. With 
heads bared to the steady breeze 
that had been their undoing, they 
stood silent for long minutes. 

Behind them, at a still safer dis- 
tance, where no chance flicker of 
a fire-god's finger might strike him 
down as it had the white man, a 
black figure danced absurdly from 
foot to foot and indulged in un- 
expected gyrations of joy. 



For did not Towahg hold in one 
hand a most marvelous weapon of 
shining, keen-edged metal, with a 
blade that was longer than his 
two hands? What member of the 
tribe had ever seen such an inde- 
scribably glorious thing? And, 
lacking the words even to pro- 
pound that question, Towahg spun 
himself in still tighter spirals of 
ecstasy. 

Then there was the ax! Not made 
of stone but fashioned from the 
same metal! And besides this a 
magic thing for which as yet there 
was not even a name! It made 
flashing reflections in the sun; and 
if one held it just so, and moved 
one'B head before it, it showed a 
quite remarkably attractive face of 
a man who was more than half ape 
— though Towahg had never yet 
been able to catch that man beyond 
the magic that the white men 
called “mirror.” 

He was still enthralled in his 
grotesque posturing when Diane 
looked down from the floating ship. 

“He’ll be the Lord Chief Voodoo 
Man for the whole tribe,” she said, 
and, for the first time since they 
had stood at the fumerole, she 
managed to smile. “And now,” she 
asked, "are we off? What comet 
next?” 

C HET’S hand wa9 on a metal 
ball in a crudely constructed 
cage of metal bars. He looked at 
Harkness, and, at the other's al- 
most imperceptible nod, he moved 
the ball forward and up. 

“We’re off!” Harkness agreed. 
“Off for Earth — home! And it will 
look good to us all. We will take 
up things where we left them when 
we were interrupted; there’s no 
Schwartzmann to fear now. We can 
show our ship to ihe world — revo- 
lutionize all lines of transporta- 
tion; and we can plan — ” 

He failed to finish the sentence. 
To his reaching vision there were, 
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perhaps, more potentialities than 
he could compass in words. 

And Chet Bullard, fingering the 
triple star on his blouse — the in- 
signia that had gone with him 
through all his hopes and despairs 
— looked out into space and smiled. 

Behind him a brilliant world went 
slowly dark; it became, after long 
watching, a violet ring — then that 
was gone; the Dark Moon was lost 
in the folds of enshrouding night. 
Ahead was an infinity of black 
space where only the distant stars 
struck sparks of fire in the dark. 
And still he smiled, as if, looking 



into the unplumbed depths, be, too, 
made plans. But he moved the 
little ball within his hand and 
swung the bow sights to bear upon 
a glorious globe — a brilliant, wel- 
come beacon. 

"Home it is!" he 6tated. “We're 
on our way I" 

But there was needed the rising 
roar from astern that his words 
might have meaning; it thundered 
sonorously its resounding hum in 
a crescendo of power that brooked 
no denial, that threw them out and 
onward through the velvet dark. 

(The End.) 
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Mr. Wright on Sea-Serpents 

Dear Editor: 

It’s an old argument, the one I'm going 
to bring up now: the existence or non- 
existence of the sea-serpent. 

In introducing this creature into “The 
Terror from the Depths,” my latest story 
of the Special Patrol Service, I had a 
rather good background of evidence to 
support the theory that such creatures 
have existed, and still do exist, right here 
on old Mother Earth; and some of our 
Readers might be interested in inspecting 
that evidence. 

One of the earliest writers on the sub- 

J ect of sea-serpents is Hans Egede. a 
Danish missionary, who saw “A dreadful 
monster upon the surface of the water 
in the year 1734, off our new colony, in 
the sixty-fourth degree out of the water, 
its head reached as high as the mast- 
head; its body was as bulky as the ship, 
and three times as long." This, mind you, 
from a missionary! 

A few years later, in 1746, a seaman 
by the name of Kopper made oath that he 
had seen a sea-serpent . . of a greyish 
color, and the mouth quite black and very 
large. . . . Besides the head and neck, we 
■aw seven or eight folds, or coils, of the 
Make, which were very thick, and, as far 



as I could guess, there was about s 
fathom’s distance between each fold.” 

A bishop of Bergen, Pontoppidan by 
name, describes very much in detail the 
sea-serpent that he had seen along the 
coast of Norway, and in 1B08 a sea-ser- 
ent was actually cast up on the coast of 
tronsay, one of the Orkney Islands. 

It was seen by several trustworthy wit- 
nesses, and the measurements taken. It 
was apparently a baby serpent, since it 
measured but sixty-five feet in length. In 
the same year, another man of the cloth, 
a Mr. M’lean, parish minister of Eigg, 
saw a serpent on the coast of Coll— 
wherever that is. 

In 1817, several persons reported a 
huge sea-serpent off the cost of Massa- 
chusetts, and a Society of Naturalists at 
Boston appointed a committee to lo^k 
into these reports, and make an official 
statement concerning them. From this re- 
port wc learn that “On the 10th of Au- 
gust, 1817, the serpent was seen in the 
harbor of Gloucester, at a distance of 
about 130 yards. . . . Solomon Allen, a 
shipmaster, also saw the animal in Glou- 
cester Harbor on three separate occasions, 
and set down *he length as being between 
eighty and ninety feet, and the thickness 
about half that of a barrel." John Hohn- 
son and W. Pearson, bo tb apparently ni- 
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tives ol Gloucester, also observed the 
strange denizen of the deep. In all, eleven 
persons swore to having seen the serpent 
|n Gloucester Harbor, and a number of 
others stated under oath they had seen a 
similar creature off the coast of Maine 
some years before. The Rev. Abraham 
Cummings saw one in Penobscot Bay, 
and judged it to be about seventy feet in 
length. During the Revolutionary War 
the British fleet reported seeing a ser- 
pent a number of times, estimating the 
length to be about three hundred feet. 
This latter was probably a fairly well 
developed specimen, although perhaps not 
lull grown. 

The Daedalus frigate, M’Quahae, mas- 
ter, sighted a sizable sea-serpent on Airf 
gust 6, 1848, in lat. 24”. 44’ S., long. S' 5 , 
22' E., and made a detailed report of the 
experiences to the Admiralty. The news- 
papers of the day made big stories of 
JJ’Quahae’s report. 

It isn’t necessary, either, to stick to 
the old sailing days, to secure sea-serpent 
itories. The steamship City of Baltimore 
sighted a sea-serpent on January 28, 1879, 
and the animal was described by the 
Major Senior of the Bengal Staff Corps 
in the following words: "The head and 
neck, about two feet in diameter, rose out 
of the water to a height of about twenty 
or thirty feet; and the monster opened 
its jaws wide as it rose, and closed them 
■gain as it lowered its head, and darted 
forward for a dive, reappearing almost 
immediately some hundred yards ahead. 

. . . The shape of the head was not unlike 
pictures I have seen of the dragon, with 
i bulldog appearance of the forehead and 
eyebrows." 

I could cite you more evidence, but 
surely it’s not needed. There are sea-ser- 
pents. of course, but it happens that these 
scientists have never seen them. They’re 
rare, that's all. And, as old John Hanson 
would say, "If these white-coated labora- 
tory men can’t pour a thing into a retort 
or test-tube, to break it down into its 
component parts, or measure it with rule 
tnd line, then it doesn’t exist.” 

I hope I never grow so old I can’t be- 
lieve in sea-serpents! — S. P. Wright. 

P. S. In these Prohibition days. I’ll 
future thieve are hundreds of persons 
who have seen sea-serpents without even 
venturing upon the sea. Evidence? 
Oceans of it! 

"Ready to Pounce on It" 

Dear Editor : 

Like some of the other Readers, this 
i* my first letter to you, and maybe it 
•ill be "filed” in the waste-basket. But 
here goes, anyway. 

One thing I can’t understand is why 
Ujone would kick about having adver- 
tisements in a magazine. If M. Weisinger 
had to pay for the publication of a couple 
of hundred thousand copies of a magazine 
with his own money, I’ll bet he would be 



glad to have a few companies put their 
advertisements in the mag. Right? 

And a line or two about smooth edges. 
Everybody wants them — and when they 
get them they still say they don't like 
there because they overlap one another. 
Now what will they want next? I ask 
you? They’ll probably want the mag with 
gilt edges and have it handed to them on 
a silver platter. Huh? I don’t care if you 
print it on second-hand paper and put it 
together with nails, I would continue to 
read A. S. anyway. If you have good 
stories and a good cover by Wesso or 
Paul. 

Anyone who didn’t like "The Exile of 
Time” ought to quit reading A. S. and 
start reading "Peter Rabbit”, or "Alice in 
Wonderland.” I thought that it was a Blue 
Ribbon winner and A-i. And Diflin’a 
"Brood of the Dark Moon” is going to be 
another in the same class. I could see that 
after I read the first page of it. 

I don’t wish Saranoff any bad luck, but 
I hope he slips on a banana peel and 
breaks his rubber neck. How I hate to 
see that guy get away from Doc Bird and 
Carnesl 

"The Danger from the Deep,” "The 
Moon Weed, and "If the Sun Died” were 
all plenty good. “The Midget from the 
Island” was in a class by itself. It was a 
good story. What I mean, it was so differ- 
ent from the others. "The Moon Weed" 
brought another scientific marvel to the 
magazine. It would be a wonderful thing 
to watch things materialize in "the crys- 
tal bowl.” Like watching a miracle 
happen. 

I have been reading A. S. for a year, 
and have liked all the stories, every one 
(no kidding, and no exceptions). When 
I’m through with my magazine there is 
always some one around the house that is 
ready to pounce on it. They are some- 
times standing by my side waiting until 
I get through with it! — H. Perry, 2042 W. 
25th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

Oh, Well! 

Dear Editor: 

Some people are never satisfied. I’ll bet 
a certain person kicked plenty about the 
rough edges. And now that they are 
smooth what does he up and say but that 
the leaves stick out beyond each other! 
Why kick so on the edge of the paper, 
when it’s what inside that counts? 

Like Bernice Harrison, I — one of those 
"females"— do not understand all the 
mathematical and scientific terms, but 
that doesn’t keep me from thoroughly en- 
joying the stories. In fact, I like the sci- 
ence. I can usually understand enough of 
it to get the general idea, and it makes the 
story very interesting. 

"I’ll not try to tell you which stories 
I liked the best. They are all so good. 
Especially "Manape the Mighty” and The 
Exile of Time.” 

You know, I’m going to start a “Read- 
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ers’ Corner Album.” Kinda silly. I sup- 
pose you think. But the letters are so in- 
teresting. Even the knockerst You see, I 
pass my magazines on to my friends. Only 
fair, don't you think? 

Now I'll tell you something very amus- 
ing. I hadn't even noticed particularly 
that the edges of the paper were uneven! 
Can you tie that? I was so interested in 
what was inside, that I never noticed the 
outside, except the covers, which are 
wonderful! 

I would like to know Mr. Allen Spool- 
man. There’s a thinker for you! There are 
two or three questions 1 should like to 
ask him, but I have used up enough space. 
And, besides, he probably thinks that a 
girl can't do that type of thinking. Oh, 
well!— -Miss Betty Larimer, 109 Wood- 
lawn, Topeka, Kans. 

A Bomb 

Dear Editor: 

Having read your August issue, I have 
immediately decided that that is the best 
published yet. All the stories were im- 
mensely entertaining. 

All your Authors are stars, but I think 
you should try to get some stories by 
H. G. Wells. Edgar Rice Burroughs, Otis 
Adelbert Kline and Sax Rohmer. 

Now, donning a bullet-proof shirt and 
steel helmet, I drop a bomb-shell and 
scurry for cover. I do not like Wesso’s 
drawings. He always draws the expres- 
sion on a man's face the same. His mon- 
sters are as near human as the story will 
permit, and he hides his poor backgrounds 
in a smudge of smeary blots and lines. I 
consider your other artist, Gould, as su- 
perior to Wesso; and Paul — all, what an 
artist! — his drawings are perfection it- 
self. I am glad to see that he illustrated 
“The Earthman’s Burden.” and hope to 
see more of his illustrations in your— 
’scuse it — “our*' — magazine in the future. 

I wish to add my name to the list of 
those who wish romance obliterated from 
the fair pages of A. S. Let those who de- 
sire love stories subscribe to some of Mr. 
Clayton's love 6tory magazines and leave 
us in peace with our Astounding Stories. 

I want reprints, but not in the monthly 
mag; why not put out an annual or semi- 
annual containing them? Don't you think 
it is time for A. S. to become a semi- 
monthly? If this can’t be done, why not 
put more stories in one issue? 

Don’t you ever let Commander John 
Hanson and Dr. Bird escape from our 
loving clutches. We could hardly do with- 
out them.— Robert Leonard Russell, 825 
Casey Ave., Mt. Vernon, 111. 

We've Already Told Him 
Dear Editor: 

I have been reading “The Readers' 
Corner” in your marvelous magazine. 
Astounding Stories. To tell you the truth, 
it is the best magazine on the market. I 
have been reading it for the last nine 



months and when I finish with my copies 
I get some of my boy friends interested 
in them. I have just finished reading the 
August issue, and the sequel to "‘The 
Dark Moon" was just great. 

Mr. Editor, please tell Mr. H. G. Win- 
ter that he had a marvelous Btory in the 
August issue and to keep up the good 
work. 

Try and make Astounding Stories a 
semi-monthly. I can hardly wait until the 
next issue is out. — Jimmie Sakely, Dar- 
lington, S. C. * 

Like a Sieve? 

Dear Editor: 

I have been reading the “mag” for quite 
a while and I thought I would respond to 
your invitation for everybody to join ip 
"The Readers’ Corner.” In doing so I 
should like to add my voice to those who 
are trying to induce you to publish a 
large size quarterly. Charge as much as 
you want for it, but for gosh sakes hurry 
up and come out with it. 

Now to discuss the stories a bit. The 
best stories that appear between the cov- 
ers of A. S. are those of the Dr. Bird se- 
ries by Capt. S. P. Meek. The only trouble 
with them are that they are not published 
often enough. The Commander John 
Hanson stories are also very good. Let's 
have more of them. "The Exile of Time,” 
by one of my "favorites,” was very good 
from the story standpoint, but scientifi- 
cally it was so full of holes that it made 
a sieve look like a water-containing ves- 
sel. Even so, I enjoyed it immensely. I 
think that the sequel to “Dark Moon" 
bids fair to pass the original. I was sorry 
to see that "Brood of the Dark Moon’ 
was a serial, because now I will have to 
wait three months for the conclusion^— 
Edward F. Gervaia, 512 So. Pennsylvania 
Ave., Lansing, Mich. 

“ Different u 
Dear Editor: 

I have been a Reader of your mag for 
the last two years. I have just finished 
reading the August issue. “The Port of 
Missing Planes” was a wow, with “The 
Danger from the Deep” d close second. 
In fact, they all were excellent. 

This is the first time I have written to 
“The Corner.” I have been a silent Reader 
of your magazine for two years, and I 
think it is about time to write in once, 
anyway. 

I must congratulate you on what a great 
mag you have. I read it because it i» 
different from other Science Fiction 
magazines. I stumbled upon it by acci- 
dent in a pile of magazines I borrowed 
from a friend. I have no brickbats to 
throw, and I have no criticisms of any 
of the stories. It makes no difference what 
kind of paper the stories are printed on: 
it ii the stories, not the paper, that counts. 
— Frank Pintor, R. R. 1. Box 155, George- 
town, 111. 
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One Objection 

Dear Editor: 

Although I am a very young man, I 
have been taking Astounding Stories two 
years and can rememby only three issues 
which I have disliked. In the August issue 
the stories I liked best were "The Midget 
from the Island,” by H. G. Winter and 
"The Moon Weed,” by Harl Vincent. 

I have one objection. One month be* 
tween every edition is much too long to 
wait. I read a copy of Astounding Stories 
in a short time — and then have to waft 
until another month iB up for the neat 
Issue. 

I would sincerely appreciate and an- 
iwer any letter* from other Readers.— 
Charles Stillman, 137 North 2nd West, 
Richfield, Utah. 

Even a Daily 

Dear Editor: 

I am departing from my ancient and 
honorable tradition of “no letter writing.” 

Some people should be spanked. In the 
July issue, Mr. Davis would like a twice 
monthly issue. Mr. Ackerman would like 
to have a quarterly. Somebody else wants 
a weekly. Next, they’ll want a daily. 
Leave “our" mag as is, except to have 
one reprint to a volume, as Mr. Benefiel 
anggests. 

Mr. Carrington doesn't like the crabs, 
Hurds, alligators, worms, human freaks, 
and a couple of other things which inhabit 
Mars, Venus and the several other planets. 
Why doesn’t he write a story himself 7 

You printed a story of two men who 
were traveling in a spaceship, Nomad. I 
forget the name and author. They got 
tangled up in an octopus of space. These 
kind of stories I eat, drink, think and 
deep on. Kindly print some more of them. 

I hope that A. S. does not lose any of 
Its astounding and interesting Authors, 
stories and Readers. I’ll not use any more 
Ink (as the Scotchman once said).— Billy 
Stechmann, 8505 — 85th Road, Woodhaven, 
N. Y. 

The Roc/rer in a Vacuum 
Dear Editor: 

In the “Readers’ Corner” of the August 
luue of Astounding Stories, Mr. Crowson 
stated that it would be a saving of :uel 
If explosives were not used as a means of 
propulsion for spacecraft in a vacuum, 
because the explosives or discnarged 
gases have nothing to push against, as 
•ir or the earth, to give the rocket mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Crowson iB looking at the principle 
of rocket propulsion at the wrong angle, 
•nd I’ll endeavor to make clear to him 
why the rocket moves in a vacuum. 

In a rocket there is only one opening, 
Mmely the “tail eud” from which the ex- 
ploded gases are ejected. When gas in 
the chamber of the rocket is exploded 



the gas is expanded to a very high 
pressure. The moleculeB of this gas are 
in a very high rate of motion and bom- 
bard the front of the rocket chamber and 
in turn impart their force of motion to 
that part of the rocket. In the meantime 
the ga9 that is near the end of the open- 
ing of the chamber, the “tail end,” will 
go through this opening. 

Thus t we have an unequal balance of 
forces in the rocket; motion is imparted 
to the fore part of the rocket only, and 
hence results in forward motion. 

The bombardment of the molecules of 
expanded gas against the sides of the 
chamber is negligible, as will be seen 
after a little reflection.— S. S. Sarkisian 
12019 Wallace St.. Chicago, 111. 

To Annihilate Matter 

Dear Editor: 

I have just finished reading the August 
number of Astounding Stories, and I en- 

t 'oyed it immensely. Capt. Meek’s "The 
>ort of Missing Planes’’ was excellent. 
Keep it up, Capt. Meek! “If the Sun Died" 
was thought provoking and very interest- 
ing. "Brood of the Dark Moon” promises 
to be very good, although I had rather 
you went back to 3-part novels. Each of 
the remaining stories was just another 
story — except for “The Midget from the 
Island,” which was bizarre and eccentric, 
and written in a singular style. 

Referring to the letter of Richard 
Waite, 8 South Ave., Warsaw, N. Y., who 
claims that matter is indestructible, please 
allow me to bring this subject to a head 
by suggesting the following: 

Matter can be broken up into its con- 
stituent parts, chemically or otherwise, 
and as Mr. Waite states, it can be con- 
densed or it can be enlarged in size. Now, 
as a temporary digression, we can attack 
the problem from another angle.- Quite a 
large number of people arc familiar with 
vibrations, and the expression is very 
often heard, “Everything is a matter of 
vibration.” This Is quite true: everything 
we see, hear, or feel is a matter of vibra- 
tion. Light is a form of wave motion 
from the sun; heat waves are also radi- 
ated by the sun, and, what is more, mat- 
ter itself is fundamentally a motion. 

Some of U9 are familiar with ether 
waves and the position of each wave in 
the spectrum. At one end we have the 
audio-frequency vibrations. These vibra- 
tions are audible because they extend 
from .02-30 kc in frequency and the ear 
can respond to this frequency. Their wave- 
length, however, varies from 15,000,000 to 
10,000 meters. Next in line come the usual 
radio waves with a frequency of from 
30-3000 kc and with a wavelength of from 
10,000 to 100 meters. After these come 
the short electric waves, which will be 
very important in the future. The radio 
heat waves discovered by Dr. E. H. 
Nichols are included in this group. These 
waves extend from 3000 to 300,000,000 kc 
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in frequency and from 100 to .001 meters 
in wave length. Then, skipping the infra- 
red or heat waves, we reach the light 
waves. These extend from 387,000,000,000 
to 759,000,000.000 kc in frequency and 
from 7750 Angstrom units to 3900 units 
of the same. They are important because 
their low wavelength produces a chem- 
ical effect in the retina of the eye and 
are therefore visible. Passing the ultra- 
violet and X-rays, the Gamma rays are the 
smallest known, having wavelengths 
from .1 to .01 Angstrom units, and having 
a frequency of from 30,000,000,000,000,000 
to 300,000.000,000,000,000 kc. 

Now below this wave are many un- 
known ones. Matter is one of them and is 
at the lowest part of the spectrum, prob- 
ably having a wavelength of zero and a 
frequency of infinity. Zero and infinity 
are complements of each other. The elec- 
trons may be said to be the concentrated 
meeting point of these infinitesimal waves, 
which are so small that they seem solid. 

That matter is a vibration of zero wave- 
length, I cannot prove, but to sum up in 
a few words and to conclude the hypo- 
thesis, I will say that if a ray can be 
found that neutralizes this matter wave, 
then matter will be annihilated or destroy- 
ed. since, if the wave is neutralized, it is 
non-existent, and it of necessity follows 
that the matter resulting from this wave 
is also non-existent. — Robert Altomare, 
773 E. 155th St., N. Y. 

A First-Timer 

Dear Editor: 

I am writing to your magazine for the 
first time. 

In the July issue, “The Doom from 
Planet 4,” was excellent. Second came 
“The Hands of Aten.” The rest were all 
very good. 

In the August issue the best ones were: 
“Brood of the Dark Moon,” “The Danger 
from the Deep” and “The Midget from 
the Island.” 

The authors I like best are': Charles 
W. Diftin, R. F. Starzl, Ray Cummings 
and Arthur J. Burks. As a whole, the 
magazine is fine, edges and all.— Bruno 
Wcimann, 401 E. 92nd St., New York, 
N. Y. 

For the u Wise Guy” 

Dear Editor: 

The stories in this August issue were 
all very good but I wish to say at this 
time that “The Danger from the Deep,” 
by Farley, was terrible in a few respects. 
It was not in the class of the other stories 
in this issue. 

I noted a while ago in “The Readers’ 
Corner” that some "wise guy” talked 
viciously about Astounding Stories, ran 
down the magazine as much as he could 
and said he didn’t like it, 1 wish to say 
that instead of this magazine being rot- 
ten, I think this [censored.] Chances 



are he bought one copy, read “The Read- 
ers’ Corner” and thought he’d be funny. 
However, if he dislikes the magazine and 
the stories, I'd like to know why the 
devil he reads them. Some people give me 
a pain in the neck. 

Personally. I think Astounding Stories 
is the best magazine on the market, but— 
I really would like to see more stories 
in it. 

If I don’t get a sequel to “The Fifth 
Dimension Catapult” I guess I’ll be forced 
to use vicious, profane words. — Ken P. 
Haley, Lebanon, N. H. 

“ Doesn’t Tire Your Eyes " 

Dear Editor: 

The August issue of A. S, is unfortu- 
nately only the third I have been able to 
procure, but I think that’s enough to 
allow me to make a few comments. 

I was probably just as pleasantly sur- 
prised as any other Reader when I found 
smooth edges on a recent issue. Wesso’s 
illustrations are fine, but I don’t think 
Paul is so hot. (I can already see a cloud 
of brickbats approaching for that l> 

“The Midget from the Island” was fine, 
so was “The Port of Missing Planes.” 
“The Moon Weed” was O. K., except the 
method of transporting objects from the 
moon was a little bit vague. “The Brood 
of the Dark Moon” was fine, and I’m pa- 
tiently awaiting the next installment. “If 
the Sun Died” wasn’t so good. “The Dan- 
ger from the Deep” was fine. 

My biggest hobby is Astronomy, so 
consequently I luve interplanetary storiei 
and also time-traveling stories. Let’s have 
more of these. 

I like the size of the print in A. S. 
It’s easy to read for an hour at a lime, 
and doesn't tire your eyes. In no other 
Science Fiction magazine have I ever 
found anything like it, and I’ve tried ’em 
all. — Donald Woodford, 363 Gregory 
Ave., West Orange, N. J. 

Not Many Likes 

Dear Editor: 

I have read the last six issues of 
Astounding Stories, and I must break into 
the Readers' Corner with my opinion of 
your magazine. 

First, I must tell you what I think the 
standard of Science Fiction should be, 
and my criticisms may be taken with this 
standard in mind. 

Science Fiction must have good science 
and feasible scientific explanations, other- 
wise it is not Science Fiction. Stories in 
which the hero flies to Mars or the moon 
and goes through a series of crazy ad- 
ventures. without the hint of a scientific 
explanation, are not Science Fiction. Of 
course, there must be some adventure and 
romance in the real S. F. stories, but good 
science must be # mixed in it. In short, 
Science Fiction is literatnre with adven- 
ture and science cleverly blended. 
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Mr. Harry Pancoast is right when he 
say* that no real Science Fiction fan 
would fall for your stuff. Your stories do 
not come up to the standard aforemen- 
tioned. You must have more science in 
the stories if you want to make a real 
S. F. magazine out of Astounding Stories. 

“Beyond the Vanishing Point” is, in 
view of the standard above, the worst 
story you have printed. There is not a 
scientific explanation in the whole mess 
of bupk. The drugs taken by the .charac- 
ters not only reduced or enlarged their 
size, but affected thpir clothes and the 
things they carried as well! It’s ridicu- 
lous. 

“The Exile of Ti-tie” is another bum 
story, almost as bad. The explanation is 
not science. It is plain bunk. Don't care 
for short time-traveling stories anyway, 

“Manape the Mighty”: to my mind this 
is not Science Fiction. No doubt, some of 
your Readers thought it was a great story, 
but to me it was trash. 

“The Port of Missing Planes”: Usu- 
ally the Dr. Bird stories arc very good, 
in this one I found flaws. 

Now for the stories which were good 
from the adventure standpoint. They are, 
set down in the order of my appreciation: 

“Brood of the Dark Moon,” (there is 
some science in Mr. Difhn’s work), “The 
Doom from Planet 4,” “Dark Moon,” 
“The Ghost World,” “The Meteor Girl,” 
“The Earthman's Burden,” "The Lake of 
Light,” “The Midget from the Island,” 
“If the Sun Died,” “The Moon Weed,” 
“Holocaust,” “The Hands oF Aten.” 

Although I prefer the cold, hard Bcien- 
tiGc type of story, I do like to read ad- 
venture — if, of course, its science is not 
impossible. 

I agree with the fellow who said that 
the size of A. S. is a disgrace to a Science 
Fiction magazine. Why not increase the 
size to 9" by 12" and raise the price to 
twenty-five cents? — the price being a dis- 
grace to a S. F. magazine, too. 

Illustrations: usually very poor. I was 
glad to see an illustration by Paul in the 
June issue. Why not get him to do the 
covers? Wesso’s covers are very poor, 
the ones on the June and August issues 
particularly. These covers would certain- 
ly not attract a real fan. After one look 
at them — and the price — he # would pass 
the book up as cheap trash. 

However, all in all, A. S. is a very good 
magazine, taking into consideration the 
fact that it is still “young.” — Carlyle Bes- 
aette, Charlotte. Vt. 

"Fifteen Cheers ” 

Dear Editor: 

I have just finished your August, 1931, 
issue of Astounding Stories. In my opin- 
ion it was the best ever. 

I have been reading the issues just 
about as long as anyone, I suspect, but 
this month is up to the standard with Far- 
ley writing a great story about “The Dan- 



ger from the Deep.” Then Diffin starts 
a sensational stot+i, “Brood of the Dark 
Moon.” Starzl comes through with a good 
story, “If the Sun Died.” H. G. Winter 
gives us a good scientific story, “The 
Midget from the Island.” Vincent brings 
us a story in “The Moon Weed.” S. P. 
Meek brings us one, where Dr. Bird 
once more gets the best of Saranoff in 
"The Port of Missing Planes.” 

I would like some more stories from 
the following Authors: Ray Cummings, 

i ack Williamson, R. F. Starzl, Edmond 
[amilton. They are the leaders. 

I agTee with H. M. Crawson, Jr., that 
there should be a thicker Astounding 
Stories. I think that A. S., if once read, 
takes the Reader over to its side. 

In closing, let’s give Astounding Stories 
fifteen cheers, and long may it continue! 
— R. L. White, Box 773, Knoxville, Tenn. 

"I sm They ” 

Dear Editor: 

In reply to Mr. Partridge's query in 
the August A. S.: Our “self-realizant” 
ego, “I am I,” is a product of our own 
peculiar make-up and environment. An 
amoeba can hardly be said to be self- 
conscious, nor can an hypothetical uni- 
verse-encompassing being limit itself to 
our “I am I.” If we were to suddenly find 
ourselves consisting of words, it wouldn't 
take us long to start thinking "I am they” 
instead of the selfish, one-cell-brain idea, 
“I am I.”— Joseph N. Mosleh, 4002 Sixth 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Notice 

Dear Editor: 

Will the Science Fiction fan from 
Oklahoma, who tried to get in touch with 
me while in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, please write to me at this address 
immediately. — Forrest J. Ackerman, 530 
Staples Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 

Likes the Ads 

Dear Editor: 

This is my first letter to you. I’ve read 
three issues, just finished the third, 60 I 
think I have a right to voice my opinions 
of the mag. Stories first. The August issue 
is the best I have read so far. Here are 
the stories and how I like them: 

“The Danger from the Deep” — swell; 
"Brood of the Dark Moon” — start of a 
red hot story; “If the Sun Died” — pretty 
good; “The Midget from the Island” — 
one of the best I’ve read; “The Moon 
Weed” — good, but not original : “The 
Port of Missing Planes" — good, and how! 

As for the mag itself, it suits me fine. 
The stories are the main thing in any mag. 
and as long as they are good and the type 
readable, I’m satisfied. I don't agree with 
M. Weisinger, in wishing to have no ad- 
vertising at all. I like to read the ads, 
and, besides, lots of the dough to run mag 
comes from this source. — Will Hopp. 2005 
N. 11th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Gently, Gently 

Dear Editor: 

As a Reader of mature age, let me put 
in a claim for the group of Readers to 
which I belong — which, I am sure, is 
bigger than you realize. No doubt, look- 
ing over your mail, you form the impres- 
sion that most of your Readers are high 
school students or even younger. They 
probably write the most letters, partly for 
the thrill of seeing their names in print. 
But I personally know of at least two 
grown people who read Astounding 
Stories. I saw them read it as we com- 
muted home on the "L," and that is how 
I came to meet them. We found that our 
viewpoints on Science Fiction agree. 

Our adult viewpoint makes us close 
the book in disgust when we come upon 
a story such as "The Moon Weed,” by 
Harl Vincent, which you thought good 
enough to feature on the cover. It starts 
out fairly well, but to an experienced S. F. 
fan it soon becomes just one pain after 
another. The alien weed idea is old. H. G. 
Wells used it first in "The War of the 
Worlds.” and he used it skilfully and 
credibly. The matter-disassociating tele- 
scope or radio idea has been used over 
and over by skilful writers, and is due for 
a rest. As for this Kelly villain, he is the 
stock in trade whom incompetent writers 
constantly haul out to bolster up a weak 
and unconvincing plot. After rehashing 
the warmed-over ingredients of a number 
of outworn stories. Vincent flops the mess 
into a plot mold that is as dull and com- 
monplace as a bread-pan. There is a lot 
of hectic rushing around. Governors and 
Presidents do silly .hings, and woodenly 
anonymous characters at Washington 
mess around. After counting his pages 
and noting that the story is long enough 
to bring him a good check, the Author 
then has the hero invent a ray. Mar- 
velous! (They will invent a perpetual mo- 
tion machine for you over night if the 
emergency demands it.) With his ray the 
hero then destroys the moon weeds. 
Baloney! 

No wonder Science Fiction is rated by 
many people as very trashy reading. Far 
be it from panning your magazine as a 
whole. If all the stories were bad I would 
simply pass up Astounding Stories on the 
newsstands and say no more about it. But 
you often have good stories by writers 
such as Murray Leinster, Charles W. 
Diffin, R. F. Starzl, R. M. Farley, not to 
forget S. P. Wright and F. V. W. Mason. 



R. F. Starzl ha9 not yet written a dud, 
and I ought to know, as I read all the 

S. F. magazines. And the other good Au- 
thors mentioned are not far behind him. 

Here i9 how I rate the stories in the 
August book: “If the Sun Died,” “Brood 
of the Dark Moon,” “The Midget from 
the Island.” “The Port of Missing 
Planes,” “The Danger from the Deep, 
“The Moon Weed.” I am told that Editors 
are very sensitive about criticism of their 
Authors, as this implies that they erred 
in ordering the stories in question. For 
this reason I do not expect to see these 
remarks in print. And that is all right too, 
if you’ll only be more particular about 
admitting too amateurish stories.~Ji& 
B. Burnholtz, c/o E. Theisen, Morgan 
Apts., Lawrence Ave., at Lincoln and 
Western, Chicago, 111. 

Excuse It, Please 

Awfully sorry, but an unpredict- 
able concatenation of fortuities pre- 
vented our getting the first instal- 
ment of Capt. S. P. Meek’s two-part 
novel, "Giants on the Earth,” in this 
issue. Will you excuse us? It will 
surely appear next month. 

" The Readers’ Corner” 

All readers are extended a sin- 
cere and cordial invitation to “come 
over in ‘The Readers' Corner”’ and 
join in our monthly discussion of 
stories, authors, scientific principles 
and possibilities — everything that’s 
of common interest in connection 
with our Astounding Stories. 

Although from time to time the 
Editor may make a comment or so. 
this is a department primarily for 
Readers, and we want you to make 
full use of it. Likes, dislikes, criti- 
cisms. explanations, roses, brickbats, 
suggestions — everything’s welcome 
here: so “come over in 'The Readers' 
Corner 1 " and discuss it with all of 
us! 

— The Editor. 
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Amazing Value! 

POCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of Body Culture 



Jowett Institute of Physical Culture 

d Poplar Street, Dept. 2Ya, Scranton, Pa. 

feu Mr. Jowett: 



Mi:* a Mighty Arm Molding a Mighty Chest 
|*™ n * 1 Mighty Back Molding Mighty Legs 
towing a Mighty Crip Strong Man Stunts Made Easy. 
Ahotend free copy of "The Thrill of Being Strong." 

I »a enclosing my remittance of one dollar. 



$1.00 for the Set of 6 

Packed with valuable facts covering every part of the body, 
fatten the new way — the easy way. Each volume devoted to 
id) important sector of the body. Each a separate course in 
mV. Each wonderfully illustrated. Arranged and compiled by 
nun who knows how to interpret difficult exercise positions 
>jou can understand them. 

Prepared as a general course and divided into specialized 
oanes for those interested in [only certain parts of dcvcl- 
pment. Horn to build muscle. Hem to build treat strength. 
for to properly use strength. How to build endurance and 
•era- How to create great organic vitality. How to acquire 
one end carriage, mental ; and physical ^confidence. Full 
I feds \fkat .will bring [you amazing results in strength and 
aetofmert. 

The Greatest Buy of All Times 

Encyclopedia costs smashed to rock bottom. Think of itl 
This complete Encyclopedia of Body Cul- 
ture, written by George F. Jowett, a lead- 
ing. experienced authority on health and 
exercise, muscle making and strength cre- 
ating. Six .volumes] all for the price of 
Si. oo. It cannot be equaled. The biggest 
dollar gold mine on body building ever 
offered you. These six books are yours — 
if you act now — for the amazingly low 
sum of a one dollar bill. Clip the coupon, 
pin a Vlollar bill to it, and act NOW. not 
tomorrow. Mail your order now and I will 
include a free copy of "The Thrill of Being 
top*," a 33-pagc book crowded with muscle building infor- 
ation and life photos of many great strong men. 

Jowett Institute of Physical Culhr e 

421 Poplar Street, Dept. 2Ya, Scranton, Pa. 



MOLDING A 
MIGHTY ARM 



25 Cents a Volume 




LEARN TO EARN ^ 
$6 O to $20 O a week 

\\f H Y work at dull, uninteresting work at low pay and 
which offers no future? I will train you for a big pay 
job where you can learn to earn $60 to $200 a week or you 
can go in business for yourself and make op to $15,000 a 
year, with a very small capital to start. ., 

Complete Training In tt Weeks I 

I will train you thoroughly on a gigantic outlay of AC- 
TUAL ELECTRICAL machinery. At Coyne you do 
REAL work, with REAL tools on REAL machinery. 

PRACTICAL SHOP WORK 

NO USELESS THEORY 

I do not teach yoo juat from books or lessons. I train yoo 
to work with your head and hand* on the tame kind of 
machinery you find in the field, with Instructors at your 
aide. I havenoclaa see; atudentaget individual instruction. 

Radio Service, Aviation, and Auto Courses 

For a short timel will Include my complete Radio Service^ 
Aviation Electricity. Auto and Battery Electrical Co ursea. 

Advanced Education or Experience 

NOT N E E D ED? — You don't have to be a high school 
graduate and you don't need one day of electrical experi- 
ence. Instruction is plain yet thorough. 

Coyne Trains Yon For Life 

You get a free life scholarship which enables you to stay 
longer than the required time If you care to. or you may re- 
turn at any time and take up new work which I am con- 
stantly adding tomy school — the most modern at all times. 

MANY EARN WHILE LEARNING 

My employment department will give you every possible 
help to get a part time job to make a good part of your liv- 
ing expense* and will give you lifetime employment helpoo 
graduation. CoyneTraining haa been tested for 82 years. 

GET THE FACTS 

Coyne is your one great chance to get into Electricity — 
every obstacle la removed. You can get all the facta Free. 
Mail coupon today for my big Free book. 

m YMF Electrical SCHOOL 

M. i.V Mid SOO S. Paulina *«. .Dcpt.81 -66. Chicago 



. H. C. LEWIS. Pro aidant 

I COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 81-66 

| 500 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen : — Please aend me free, your big new catalog 
and full information about yoar 12 weeks' practical train- 
ing and special offer. 
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DoesYour ENGLISH 



Patrot i Mice). Wuhlncton. 1). C. 



Be A Detective 



$1260 TO $3400 A YEAR 

POST OFFICE CLERKS CITY MAIL CARRIERS RURAL MAIL CARRIERS 

CUSTOMS INSPECTORS RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS IMMIGRATION INSPECTORS 
INCOME TAX AUDITORS CLERKS IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES 

AT WASHINGTON, D. C., AND ELSEWHERE 

MEN— WOMEN 18 TO 50 

Itaaiv Wi r k f *“ 

* . — . I FRAMHUN IMTTTV11, D.pt. H47* 

v Mall Conp*n today aura , m. v. 

DO NOT £ r“’ 



r 



u. s. 



Government 

* JOBS' * 



9 



J Betray You ? 



big m 



Make Secret Investigations 
Earn Dip Money. Work home or travel. 
Fascinalinp work. Experience unnecessary. 
DETECTIVE Partic ulars FREE, Write NOW to 

CEO. N. V. WAGNER, 2190 Broadway, N. T. 



\ nirt. r. Tics, Underwear, Hosier ! > 
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AGE RANGE 18 TO SO 



POSITIONS 



IN or OUTSIDE WORK 
LOCAL or TRAVELING 

*1 






Imail this coupon today 



O P. O. Laborer □ Immigrant Inspector 

8 R. F. D. Carrier □ Seamstress 

Special Agent O Auditor 

□ Cuacoma Inspector □ Prohibition Ag«. 

□ City Mall Carrier D U. S. Border Patrol 

□ Meat Inepector □ Chauffeur 

□ P. O. Clerk □ Watchman 

□ File Clark Cl Skilled Laborer 

□ General Clerk D Postmaster 

□ Matron □ Typist 

INSTRUCTION BUREAU 
Dept. 421. St. Louis. Mo. 

Pend me Immediately FREE full particulars about positions 
marked "X". Also your blc list of other r<.«itlons obtainable. 

salaries, locations, bow to qualify, opportunities, etc. 

Name 

Address 



SCIENCE FINDS 
NEW DRUGLESS 
GLAND STIMULANT 

Sciodco has discovered a new method of apply, 
ing a positive nature-force. The method is 
radically new, wholly different — a tremendous 
step forward in regaining and preserving prt*. 
tate gland health. Amazing effects have been 
produced in thousands of men, many beyond 
eixtv. 

"A hundred years ahead of modern medicine, ” 
write* a New York physician. Doctors and Osteo- 
paths arr using and perwcrlblng It, Brine* I realm re l dfcwsly 
to thr Prostate Gland wttbout drugs, medicine. maaagt, lUa 
rays or the application of electricity. Absolutely oafe — otBOlmstj 
natural, pleasant and emay to use. 

Don wbat Gland Tablets can never do. Directly rttmoUM 
thr proeiate gland, olten bringing about no amulng ImproT tswi 
within seven days! Also frequently tone* up entire system. — Ny 
routs consilpiLtlon and pika. Bladder weaknra and fnqiw 
painful urination often relieved os If by magic So astophhl^ fe 
the effect of this wonderful nature-force that either you feel m 
yearn younger In seven days, or you par nothing. 

_ ' The Destroyer of Male Smith." 

ut old age. Thia book is now FB^X 
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Bsriats* 
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f nPMQ-SO RE TOE S 



— rdlctcd In ONE minute j I Ar -- 
by these thin, hesllng, aaio !_/ > ■ 

pwcSsI They remove the cause |v' j 
— *hoe frier ion sod pressure. ML 

Df Scholl's 

Zlno-pads * 

* CmILn 



F J Something Different 

I Mystery Cigar Lighter 

*25 a day a-sv; 11 kshm* 

of ignition What makes It light? No flint « 
friction. All guaranteed. Sample with sales pla a a* » 
Sample gold, silver chromium plated 11 . 00 . Ages* 
write for proposition. 

Kew HdU Ml|. Cs. Dai GN-ll, Ntw Kd*.. WWh 







I play Hawaiian Guitar | 
I like the Hawaiians / 



RUPTURES 

Need firm but comfortabfm mupport 

Hie patented Brooks Appliance re- 
t»in; securely without annoying £ 
springs or hard pads. Allows full body 
freedom. Worn and praised by 
active men and women in every 
walk of life. Over 3 million sold. 

Sent on 10 days' trial. Not obtainable 

through any store or agent in U. S., 

be t made to individual measure- 

ments and sent direct from Marshall. cXlS^ZCSw 

Full information and free ’S-pa^e Rupture booklet sent 

in plain sealed envelope. Send for Inal offer. 

8M01S APPLIANCE CO. 173-6 Stall St, Marshall. Mich. 



OO PER 
MONTH I 



I ^BRINGS IOO 



FREE 



MM 



m making real 
money now” 

“Remembek the day you urged me to send that cou- 
pon to Scranton? It was the best thin- I ever did. 

“Mr. Carter called me in today. Said he'd been 
watching my work for some time — ever since ho 
learned I was studying with the International Cor- 
respondence Schools. 

“Then he asked me if I could take over Bill 
Stevens’ job. I told him I was sure that 1 could — 
that I had bad that goal in view ever since I started 
my I.C.S. course. 

"I start tomorrow, Mary, at an increase of $60 a 
month. Its wonderful how spare-time study helps 
a man to get ahead." 

For 1 bin y-c even years, the I. C. S. has been helping men to 
f n ^3 ^j[““ )0, 10 eMn mote money, to PL ahead in bjxnew 

V.mi, too, tan have the position you want in the work you 
, v?. b '’. 1 - A" the dunce Co prove ir. 

1* Uii.tul coat, Without obligation, just mark and mail this 



CNE CEN 


T A DAY IS 


ALL YOU PAY/ 


pbotog 


rapW 

at HOME 



IBW 




RUPTURE NO LONGER 
SPOILS MY FUN 



Now dial I ain rid of my rup- 
ture and do not wear a truss, i 
enjoy dail'lng again. Many 
strenuous activities: aro pleas- 
ure*. horau.se ( am not handi- 
capped In any way. My work 
is no longer a ta.sk— l enjoy it. 
No one would ever believe I 
was crippled l»y rupture.” 

This Is the way people write 
us after ridding themselves of 
rupture by using ST l 1 ART’S 
A Dll ESI F 1 “LA P AO-I* A DS. 

Stacks of sworn endorRcmenta 
ce(H>rt hu cceas— without delay 
from work. 

Plapao-Pads cling to the 
l»d.v without straps, buckles or 
sprimpi. Easy to apply 
nominal and comfortable 
Convince yoursolf by 
ally tcKting I'lapao at 
uensc. Send cou]>od today 

Test Bl FKtOf'PUPlO" 



FREE/ 




I MAIL COUPON BELOW TODAY . 

I FIipui I.ibonioilti. lac. 

! It Stuart Bid!.. St. Loula. Mo. 

I nd me WIKI-: Trial Plapao and lA-pwe t«x>k on nnp; 

I Ni cii-mr tor tills aow or later. 



I SELL ROSECLIFF SHIRTSI 



AJtfkv ffearft/ Aiofiei/\ 




YOUR 

OWN 

SHIRTS 

and 

T 1 I S 


; TA , -vsi 





$ 10,000 



jinn rabbits (or 



We pay up to 111 each (or nil 
you raise. We supply the stock. 
Send 15c at once and find out 
about the big proposition we 
have to oiler you. 

THE EASTERN BABBITRY 

R. I. Bom 1 S 4 

N#» Freedom, Penna. 





lalalb talmlM IMtwillr, D**t. 117 B-M. Ckluee 
Tla t*M‘i LnM I w i w w InWw wnniin 



Getting 
Up Nights 

Makes Many Feel Old 

Thousands of men nnd women, past 40, ud 
ninny for younger. feel and look old and run-down 
from Get lint; Up Nights. Backache, Leg P ain. 
Nervousness, Neuralgia. Lumbago. Circles Undw 
Eyes. Sort) Joints and Muscles. Burning, and 
Bladder Weakness, caused by functional Kidney 
inactivity. If you sulTer, try quick-acting Cystex. 
Often gives liig improvement in :M hours. Two 
medicines in one. Quickly soothes and hah 
irritation in acid conditions. Cyslex (pro. 
noiinccd Siss-tex) is guaranteed to quickly combaj 
these conditions and satisfy completely, or return 
empty package and gel your money back. Don’t 
negUft yourself. Get I'ystex today. Only 75e 

nt druggist -i. 




I « j'lV.'il.r? JhSikf tSnSi 

- •Lj'a- nUn. 

din-.h,iui Mia 7 uf' "" L rKt*Tr* 

PARIS CO , tei 121 . Vukk Sla, N*w Tw 4 . Oak S.I 

ASTHMA L A „S 

Wrilc for important booklet on Doctor Fugate's dis- 
covery of the basic cause of bronchial oslhma and hi; 
fever. No cost. No obligation. Simply address Drpt. 
7.V»7. Fugate Co.. 120 S. Meridian St.. Indianapolis, lod. 



High School Course 
in 2 Years 



K^-E 






You can complete this 

simplified High School 
Course at home ia tijed 



1 P«H. H-S1T 





AMERICAN SCHOOL 




r #> 



MG WRITERS 

Dm'( fail to read "Sonj Requbumm ft 
of Talking Picta res. Radio and flaodr 
•n explanatory, instructive booh S ENT 
FREE on request. Neui writers 
tong -poems for free examination. Vv* iw 
VIM, compose and a r rung ernusic^ema^ 
cure copyrights, guaranteeing a^r^^ 

N. S. Nrwronwt Imridil, lfM 

-ORRECT ft 
* Your NOSE** 






r ._ 87.000 ■ 

Write lor FREE BOOKLET. 

ANITA INSTITUTE . 

M -42 ANITA BLOC. NCWAH*. It 
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ASTOUNDING STORIES 




-koto cLeuer are your Eyes? 




Can You Qualify to Win $4,000.00 Cash 1 



C OOK sharp! Dim visions of sb of our greatest presidents 
•r* carefully hidden in this picture. CAN YOU FIND 
► THREE OR MORE OF THEM? They or* so dim n to 
bo ectualy lost to the tioht of oil but the sharpest and 
dmrnt eye*. At • te»t of your eEgibiTriy to win the higheit 
pri» of four thousand doRen, we oik the! you find ot least 
three of them. There ii no other cost but Kme end pottage, 
fo lee them, ft may be necetury for you to hen this pic- 
ture upside down or tideways, to Krutinixj H closely from 
every possible angle. They may bo on the dome of the 
capital itself, in the clouds, hiking near the ptOers, among 
the trees, or most anywhere. We want to find out rf you 
are sincerely interested In our product. This $ It, 000.00 
worth of wonder f ul prises w3 be given end every one of 
the fi fteen big prise winners wifl receive a beautiful new 
arfemobHe or Hs ful value in cash. This a e tremendous 



offer — you can win as much as $4000.00 cash, be is 
smelett prise Is $5 1 5.00 caih. On simple evidence of pra^f- 
ness, the first prise winner wiH receive $3,400.00 cash ei » 
eitre reward just for being quickl Think of that! Now led 
sharp I Can you see at least three visions of the kidd* 
presidents? If your eyes ere clever enough lo find Hess • 
more of them, cut out only the faces end send to me with jm 
name end address. Someone who has sharp, dever eyw b 
qualify end Is quick, can win four thousand dollars. It 
el well be you. K you pass this test, ere quick end mob 
prise winning standing, this offSr will bring you a prise of be 
thousand dollars In cash. Duplicate prises will be paid ia 
of tiei. Answers can bo accepted only from persons big 
In the U- S. A. outside of Chicago. 

A. S. WE1LBV, Free Prise Director, 

Doof.ro 4019 E. Revmwaod Ave, CHICAGO. U. 
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§ TURNS CCLDWA.TER INTO 

HOT WATER 

/AfJ Tj\ V 7 / > / 



WATEP-MATIC 






Don't Rasp Your Throat 
With Harsh Irritants 




